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Rindge Flattens Latin 
For Forty-Seventh Time 


> 
F 


Rindge Tech defeated arch-rival Cambridge Latin at Russell 


_ Field in their 74th annual Thanksgiving Day game. The series 
~ now stands at 47 wins against 20 losses and 7 ties. 
This meeting started with a bang and ended with a bang. 
Latin won the toss and chose to receive. Quaterback Joe Miller 
booted to the Latin 40-yard line. Latin stalled right there, and 
Skip McCarthy kicked to our 35. The Redmen, rushing down fast 
to tackle fleet-footed halfback Skipper Davis, were bowled over, 
6 in one block, by Severlin Singleton, and Skipper ran the 65 yards 
upfield unmolested. Ed Wright scored the 2-point conversion on a 
fullback thrust off tackle and we were away to a winning start. 


_. Later in-the first quarter Rindge 
started a march upfield. Paul Single- 
ton ran the ball 15 yards from our 
35 to midfield. As the second period 
opened, the Rindge war-machine kept 
moving. Quarterback Joe Miller 
threw to Davis on a play that gained 
25 yards, to the Latin 25 yard line. 
From the Latin 22-yard line we 
pulled a double reverse that took us 
to within 2 yards of a touchdown. 

_ Co-captain and fullback Ed Wright 

' was called on to drive through the 
middle three times in succession, but 
the Latin defense held, and then on 

fourth down stopped Davis as he 

Was going around end. Rindge and 

Latin exchanged the ball in fourth 

down punts. 

Latin then started an amazing 
come-back, marching a total of 87 
yards against a tired but sturdy 
Rindge defense. This was finally 
_ stopped by Skipper, who played su- 
_ perbly on defense as well as on of- 
_ fense, breaking up one pass after 

another, and by the clock. 

Latin kicked to the Rindge 20 at 
the beginning of the second half. 

- Donald Greenidge received the pass 
and sprinted to our 45-yard line, but 

_ we were forced to kick from our 25. 

_ Ed Wright punted to the Latin 35. 

_ After being thrown for a 5-yard loss 
by Ken Young, leading the front 
line, Latin had to kick. 

Rindge now put together a string 

of key plays: Joe Miller connected 

with Al Pickett for 20 yards. Ed 


(Continued on Page 4) 


| Register Welcomes 
New Faculty Member 


7 | 
7 By PAUL St. GERMAINE 


The Rindge Register welcomes Mr. 
Edward Sarasin, the newest member 
of the Rindge teaching staff. Born 

and brought up in Cambridge, he 

Bp graduated from North Cambridge 

_ Catholic High and Massachusetts 
State College, where he majored in 
mathematics and physics. 

He taught math at C.H.L.S. last 
year, and this year is teaching al- 
gebra, geometry, and shop math here 
at Rindge. 

On behalf of the school and fac- 
ulty we bid you a hearty welcome 
and hope that your stay will be a 
long and happy one. 





SEMOR PRESIDENT 
WELCOMES FRESTIMEN 


By KEN YOUNG 


For you as freshmen this is the 
beginning of four years here at 
Rindge Tech. It is up to you as in- 
dividuals whether they are good or 
bad. If you have the wrong attitude 
you are in for four long years of 
trouble. On the other hand, if you 
start off on the right foot, your 
years at Rindge will be memorable. 


Many of the boys you meet here 
will become friends you can trust. 
They will do all possible to help you. 

Your teachers can also guide you 
through your problems. This is what 
they are here for. Don’t ever hesitate 
to ask for their help. 

Some of the subjects you take may 
be difficult. To overcome the ob- 
stacles of learning a new subject, be 
it English or shop, you must be at- 
tentive. Be attentive and do all work 
assigned to you and good grades will 
be your reward. 

Conduct is also a key to your suc- 
cess. A mischevious student is also 
a poor student. Keep. this in mind. 
While you are here you must strive 
for excellence in everything you 
attempt. This will form a fine im- 
pression upon everyone you meet. 
Teachers will think more of you, 
and you will be more content. 

Another very important subject 
I would like to bring out is athletic 
participation and support. Rindge 
is a name known in all sports. Help 
keep it known as a name to respect, 
whether it be on the gridiron, basket- 
ball court, or track. You can do 
this by trying out for these teams, 
and if you feel you don’t like to 
participate, at least support them. 
This will greatly help the spirit of 
the school. 


Year Book Staff 


The Year Book Staff for 
is composed of the following: 

Mr. H. A. Parris, Adviser; Michael 
Fraumeni, Editor-in-Chief. 

Editors — Sports, Phil Jackman; 
Activities, John Hammer; Organiza- 
tions, Clarence Clark; Advertising, 
Theodore Coughlin; Photography, 
Don Chin; Classes, David Makseyn. 


1965 


First Honor Roll Shows 


Freshman Class In Lead 


The first Honor Roll of the 1964-65 season carries the names of 
157 top students. Leading the list are the Freshmen with a total 
of 47 of their class, followed closely by the Seniors with 46. The 
Sophomore class, making the poorest showing, trails with a total 
of 24 to the Juniors 39. High marks are not, of themselves, a goal, 
but they do evidence an interest in learning. This is the aim of all 
education and should be the aim of every one of us. Let’s try to 
increase the Honor Roll numbers for the next marking period. A 
little extra effort will push many a student into the select group. 


SENIORS 


John Marotta 

Joseph Bourgeois 
Ronald Capotosto 
Kenneth D. Rodrigues 
Joseph M. Dionne 
Brendan Coffey 
William Lavoie 

Leon Arabia 

Pedro M. Silva 
Clarence Clark 
James R. Lamoureux 
Edmond J. Dussault 
Michael Fraumeni 
Chares Kalivas 
Kevin B. Walsh 
Ronald B. Bento 
Paul Clark 

Leonard Coffil 
Joseph R. Generazzo 
Donald J. MeNaught 
John J. Romero 
Paul L. Santackas 
Myles J. MeTernan 
Cecil D. Sullivan 
Thomas Lavoie 
John Hammer 
William Nevins 
John Carey 
Theodore F. Coughlin 
Gerald A. Enos 
Charles P. Smith 
Arhur D. Habelow 
James Sullivan 
Ercilio Costa 
Edward Dahl 
Stanley J. Daszuta 
William Shannon 
John M. Gallego 
William Cartwright 
Charles Ames 

Leo P. LeBlanc 
Thomas Callahan 
Edward Enos 

Donald Greenidge 
Paul W. Harrington 
William IF. Wells 


PAG. 
George H. Baker 


JUNIORS 


Carlos Soares 
Thomas B. Wright 
Lawrence LaFlame 
Charles E. Steele, Jr. 
Gregory Antonopoulos 
Kevin Gibbons 
Robert D. Mazzeo 
Robert Flynn 
William B. Swartz 
Ronald R. Ippolito 
Thomas R. Bertrand 
Melvin J. Gurney 
William Haynes 

John MacAskill 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Pet. 


87.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
85.0 
83.0 
83.0 
82.5 
82.5 
82.0 
81.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
78.8 
78.8 
78.7 
78.6 
78.5 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
77.8 
77.8 
77.5 
77.0 
77.0 
77.0 
76.7 
76.3 
76.0 
76.0 
75.6 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 


80.0 


87.5 
84.1 
84.0 
83.3 
83.0 
82.5 
82.5 
82.0 
81.4 
80.0 
79.3 
79.2 
79.2 
9.1 


Alumni Hold 


Annual Reunion 
By MICHAEL FRAUMENI 


The Rindge Alumni Association 
held its annual reunion at Fantasia’s 
Restaurant Monday evening Nov. 23. 
Over 200 alumni attended. 

Among those present were mem- 
bers of classes dating back to 1910. 
Noted guests present were Congress- 
man O’Neil, Mayor Crane, Head- 
masters Emeritus John W. Wood 
and Francis T. McCabe, Headmaster 
Robert R. Sweeney and Mr. Vincent 
P. Burke, who retired in June as 
head of the mathematics department. 

A brief social hour before dinner 
was enjoyed by all present and after 
the dinner President Edward lLen- 
non introduced the guests and the 
main speaker. A number of pre- 
sentations were made at this time, 
ineluding the Walter Brennan Award 
to Edwin Wright ’65 and sets of 
Cambridge book ends to both Mr. 
McCabe and City Manager Curry. 

The featured speaker was Mr. 
Kelly of NASA, who gave an inter- 
esting talk on the work of that 
agency and also showed recent films 
of the moon recorded by Ranger VII. 


Open House Held 
By R. BARRELL and G. LUNGREN 


The second annual Open House of 
Rindge Technical School took place 
Monday night, December 7, from 7 
to 9 o’clock. Classes made up of 
students who attended voluntarily, 
were observed by parents and the 
general public. 

Among the several activities pre- 
sented, the drawing department gave 
exhibitions of modern drawing tech- 
niques, both free-hand and mechan- 
ical. The mathematics department 
demonstrated the Mathetron, a desk- 
size electronic computer. The clec- 
tronics department displayed a radio 
frequency generator, the operation 
of a simple field and armature coil, 
an oscilloscope, a volt-ohm meter, 
and a device used as an external 
source of amplification for them. 
The oscilloscope showed the wave- 
form of a record that was being 
played. Other departments gave var- 
ied and interesting demonstrations. 
In many classrooms, recitations and 
discussions were held. 

Considering the icy roads and the 
eold, the number of guests was 
quite gratifying. 
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To The Freshmen 


With this issue of The Register we welcome the Freshman 
Class to Rindge. Members of the class represent most of the 
elementary schools in the city. The students and faculty hope that 
the entering class will realize the advantages that are theirs, be- 
cause they are now students in the Rindge Technical School. 


For more than three quarters of a century Rindge has given 
the boys of Cambridge a foundation on which to build a good and 
successful life. Few schools can match the number of prominent 
figures whose names appear frequently in the press when it is 
concerned with matters relating to government at the local, state 
or national level. Many others are outstanding in the professions 
of law and medicine. Scientific publications testify to the success 
of many other graduates and the broad range of industry finds 
many more men of Rindge in positions of responsibility. A sub- 
stantial number of graduates have also built successful careers 
in municipal service, or the armed forces. Then last, but not in 
the order of importance, are those who have entered the religious 
life. In short, men of Rindge have made their mark in many 
fields of endeavor. 


Then, the question is, what does this mean to a Freshman? 
Briefly, it is this. The tradition of excellence which has been 
established by those who have gone before you is your schoo] her- 
itage. It is now your responsibility to see that the quality of learn- 
ing and the degree of accomplishment attained by the classes 
which have graduated is perpetuated by you and your classmates. 
Therefore, let each of you resolve to do his best in the classroom 
and on the athletic field so that, four years hence, you may go 
out into the world with pride in your school and a confidence in 
the future. 


May every success be yours! 
ROBERT R. SWEENEY, Headmaster 
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Why Smoke? 


By ROBERT PEREIRA 


Teenagers probably find it hard to worry about how long they 
will live. But they may consider the fact that they’ll probably feel 
better and get more out of life if they don’t smoke. 

Smoking increases the pulse rate and makes the pulse beat 
faster. The heavy smoker tires quickly from physical activity. 
Most top athletes don’t smoke at all, or do so only infrequently. 

Inhaled cigarette smoke impairs the cleaning function of the 
lung. Heavy smokers must cough frequently to get rid of irritating 
substances and mucus in the lung. Many smokers claim that they 
have to smoke to relieve tension. If they never started smoking in 


the first place, they might be able to meet the normal tensions of 


life. 

Another good argument against smoking is the cost. It costs 
about $100 a year to smoke a pack a day. It is also an incon- 
venience; smokers are always running out of cigarettes and 
matches. They spill ashes on rugs and burn holes in furniture. 
Their habit is an annoyance to those who don’t smoke. 


Why be a slave to tobacco? You won’t be, and you'll feel 
better, if you never acquire the habit. 


Guest Editorial 
BLACK MONDAY 


Four times a year comes the day recorded as P. T. P. Night. It sends 
cold shivers up and down my yellow streak every time I think of it. It comes 
a short time after report cards. This is the day of TRUTH. Many a student 
swears he’d kill the person who invented it—and many a teacher wishes he 
would! 

The fateful day arrives—and up come the mothers. It very much 
resembles the invasion of France, with war cries, such as, “I’ll kill that kid!” 
—or—‘My son says his teacher is soft’”—or—‘My son says, “My English 
teacher don’t like me!” 

The mothers’ rallying cry: “What can I do to help my son?” merits the 
reply: “Send him to Trade School.” 

A question: ‘“‘My son claims you pick on him. Why?” 

The answer: “Ma’am, I haven’t seen your son for three weeks. How 
could I pick on him?” 

A question: “Why doesn’t my boy pass?” 

The answer: “Mrs. X, besides getting test grades of 10, 30, 31 and 14 
percent, and a quiz averages of 3, and missing 23 out of 27 homelessons— 
he talks too much.” 

The loyal mother replies: “But he did pass in 4 homelessons. Don’t 
they count?” 

In preparation for P. T. P. night, teachers take judo lessons, get a pep 
talk from the Headmaster, and eat onions. The latter preparation is for self- 
preservation and, hopefully, shorter talks. Last week, I overheard a con- 
versation between two teachers. “How about if we spike the coffee they 
serve, and then the Moms will be easier to talk to?” School teacher: “Great 
idea—but I thought it already was spiked!” 

The student’s thoughts run on. “Today we go home early and—WORRY! 
Will my math teacher tell her about my creepy marks, or will my French 
teacher tell her about—well, let’s try and forget about French. You know, 
een I’d rather stay in school until 8 o’clock and forget about the whole 
thing.” 

Finally, Mom comes home—a quick slam of the door signals your friend 
has left, and you’re all alone—you, your conscience, and YOUR MOM! You 
knew this hour was coming, and you’re expecting to lose all privileges for 
the next two years—but, what’s this—she’s smiling? You figure that its a 
pretty good time to ask, ‘How’d everything go at school tonight? A cold 
shiver goes up and down that yellow streak again. “School—today? Good 
heavens. I had a beauty shop appointment and I forget all about school!” 
You realize some time later, when you wake up, that it was not a dream— 
you just fainted from relief. But—don’t exult—there’s always the next P 
T. P., and the next, and the next, and the... 


Adapted from the Boston Tech Artisan 
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HOW WE ELECT 
OUR PRESIDENTS 


This much is certain—-no matter 
who wins a Presidential election— 
the political cycle of finding the 
next tenant of the White House be- 
gins almost the morning after. 


Party factions will regroup, new- 
ly-constituted national committees of 
the major parties will analyze mis- 
takes and begin to seek funds, 
“booms” and “boomlets” wil be set 
aloft, and the political drama which 
will culminate in the national con- 
ventions and Presidential election of 
1968 will begin to unfold. 
| This year, an estimated 100 mil- 
lion Americans were eligible to vote, 
and about 70 million did so. They 
participated in an intricate exercise 
in government which is neither pure 
democracy nor pure constitutional 
law, but a combination of both. 

They were witnesses to party nom- 
inating conventions that combined 
_ extravaganza, tedium—and, occasion- 
ally, true suspense. They cast votes 
that were not “official” until an 
_ institution called the Electoral Col- 
_ lege tallied them later. 

In the national election just held 
| both candidates tried to get enough 
| popular votes to enable them to get 
| the necessary 270 Electoral Collage 
| votes. 

| They, through the voters, com- 
peted within the framework of an 
Electoral College devised by the 
| framers of the Constitution to avoid 
what they feared would be “the tu- 
mult and disorder” of a direct elec- 
| tion by a population scattered thinly 
| over widely dispersed states and not 
always able to adequately inform 
| themselves on the qualifications of 
_ eandidates. 

They participated in a complex 
election ritual which some historians 
believe is outdated and a violation 
of democratic principles, but which 
the major parties defend because the 
| present system makes the individual 
states (and their party machineries) 
a weightier factor in the election’s 
outcome. 


They became part of the sometimes 
erratic history of the Electoral Col- 
lege, which has twice resulted in 
the candidate with fewer popular 
votes winning a majority in the Elec- 
| toral College. In 1876, Rutherford 
B. Hayes beat Samuel J. Tilden by 


one electoral vote although traling 
him, 4,033,768 to 4,285,992 in the 
popular vote. Again, in 1888, Benja- 
min Harrison defeated Grover Cleve- 
land in the Electoral College (233 
to 168) although Cleveland rolled up 
more than 100,000 additional pop- 
ular votes. 

Compton’s points out that the 
Electoral College is a group of elec- 
tors chosen in each state for the 
sole purpose of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Each party 
nominates its own slate of presi- 
dential electors for each state. These 
electors are pledged to vote for their 
party’s candidate if they win the 
general election in their state. 

The Presidential electors are with- 
in the constitutional rights in voting 
for whomever they please, but rarely 
do they break the pledge to party 
and voters. 

The election takes place every four 
years on the Tuesday following the 
first Monday in November. While 
the results are generally known by 
midnight of Election Day, the tech- 
nical voting by the Electoral College 
does not occur until December, when, 
on a date fixed by federal law, the 
electors meet in their respective state 
capitols and formally cast their bal- 
lots. The candidates are formally 
elected when Congress counts the 
electoral votes from each state. 

In 1820, an elector voted against 
James Monroe; in 1956 an Alabama 
elector voted against Adlai Steven- 
son; and in 1960 an Oklahoma elec- 
tor voted for Harry F. Byrd rather 
than Richard Nixon. In each in- 
stance, the elector broke his pledge 
to cast an electoral vote for a spe- 
cified candidate, although his act of 
rebellion did not change the out- 
come. 

if no Presidential candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the Electoral 
College, the 12th Amendment pro- 
vides that the election shall be de- 
cided by Congress. The House of 
Representatives chooses the Presi- 
dent by ballot from the three can- 
didates with the highest Electoral 
College totals. Each state has one 
vote. A majority of votes is needed 
to win. The Senate selects the Vice 
President from two candidates have- 
ing the most electoral votes. 

The House has twice elected a 
President, Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
and John Qunicy Adams in 1824. The 
Senate elected one vice president, 
Richard M. Johnson in 1887. 

(Courtesy Compton Pictured 
Encyclopedia) 


Safety Patrol 
Members Listed 


“The Safety Patrol,’ Mr. John 
Kelleher told the Register, “is an 
organization of students in the upper 
classes to protect all of us against 
injury by keeping order in the lay- 
atories, the corridors, the cafeteria, 
the gym, and on the stairs. They 
are invested with authority from Mr. 
Sweeney, and are instructed to re- 
port all violations to Mr. John 
Kelleher.” 

This statement makes clear the 
answers to a number of questions 
often heard among us. It is clear 
that: to disobey a caution of one of 
the Safety Patrol is to disobey the 
Headmaster, and will lead to dis- 
ciplinary action by Mr. Kelleher. 
It is also clear that the purpose of 
the patrol is not to interfere with 
our comfort between classes or en 
route to and from the lunchroom 
but to keep only as much order as 
is needed for our own safety. 

Running, pushing others, sky- 
larking—these are dangerous, es- 
pecially on the stairs, where a fellow 
might be seriously injured if he fell 
while unable to grasp at a banister 
rail, but also in the corridors and 
elsewhere. Unlike some other schools, 
Rindge allows us a good deal of free- 
dom when we are not in classrooms; 
we do not have to march in double 
file, we are free to talk, and we may 
use whatever stairs are most conven- 
ient to us. Let us show that we are 
mature enough to use this freedom 
without needing supervision, and if 
we do forget ourselves let’s accept 
correction cheerfully. 

The members of the 1964-65 Safety 
Patrol are: 

John Belloste, Ronald Bento, Mar- 
tin Brown, Ronald Capotosto, Paul 
\Clarke, Thomas Dargan, Edward En- 
jos, Thomas Foster, David Holway, 
Doland Hugh, Richard Johnson, John 
Lawless, Norman Leger, George 
Lungren, Walter Marcinkewich, Pet- 
jer Marckini, John Marra. 

Also Paul Meehan, Richard Musto, 
}Alan O’Brien, Charles Pearson, 
\James Ray, Joseph Rice, Thomas Sal- 
vi, William Shannon, Edward Smith, 
|William Storti and Wallace Thur- 


| ton. 


Annual Scholastic 
Photography Contest 


The 1965 Scholastic Photography 
Awards program for high school stu- 
dents is announced by the sponsors 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and East- 
man Kodak Company. The program, 
now in its 38th year, has been placed 
on the Approved List of National 
Contest and Activities for 1964-65 by 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 

For the first time in the history 
of the program, a $1,000 college 
scholarship grant will be awarded to 
a high school senior demonstrating a 
combination of outstanding photo- 
graphic ability and high academic 
standing and promise. Judging will 
be based on the portfolio of 12 ex- 
amples of the student’s best photo- 
graphic work. 

All students are eligible to enter 
black-and-white prints, color prints, 
and color transparencies. In addition 
to the scholarship grant, 263 awards 
totalling $5,675 will be awarded for 
the best work in both the black-and- 
white and color classifications. 

As a division of the Scholastic Art 
Awards program, the photography 
awards first give students the 
opportunity of winning honors in 
more than 40 regional exhibitions 
across the country. Gold achievement 
keys and certificates of merit are 
awarded by regional sponsors. 

The work of national award win- 
ners will be exhibited in New York 
City in the spring, and will receive 
further recognition through a travel- 
ing exhibit which wil] tour schools 
across the country. f 

For a free rules booklet or infor- 
mation, write to: Scholastic Photo- 
graphy Awards, 50 West 44th Street, 
New York, New York 10036. 





A little tip for you who speed; it’s 
better to be later down here than be 
earlier up there. 
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CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


P 
DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 


Headmaster 





schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1965 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 28, 1965 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
emphasizes’ studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 20, 1965 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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1964 Football Squad 
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FIRST ROW—Richard Forsythe, Asst. Mgr.; Paul Courtney, Severlin Singleton, Edward Smith, Edwin Wright, 
Co-Captain; David Greenidge, Co-Captain; Alvin Bowen, Joseph Miller, Thomas Davis, J ohn Mederios, Ken Young. 


SECOND ROW—John Terry, Faculty Manager; Wilfred Cox, Philip Gasper, John Sheehan, John Healey, Donald 


Greenidge, 


Robert McElearney, Joseph Brathwaithe, Walter Chochrek, Thomas Smith, Head Coach. 


THIRD ROW—Edward Fratto, Asst. Coach; Joseph Cincotta, Asst. Coach; Alexander Pickett, George Sealey, 
Timothy Sullivan, Walter Collins, Francis Carvalho, Lawrence Waithe, Leroy Waithe, John Mitchell, Neal 


Michaels, Manager. 


FOURTH ROW—Thurman Edwards, George Wolfe, Thedis Cunningham, Vernon Morris, David Phillips, Lynn- 
wood King, Rodger Johnson, Rudolph Szegda, James Brown, John Powers, Asst. Coach. 


Rindge Flaitens 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Wright ran the most perfectly ex- 
ecuted play of the game, Miller giv- 
ing to him for a fullback draw up 
the middle. The play would have 
been a touchdown but for the slip- 
pery conditions due to rain; Ed fell 
down after a 10-yard gain with a 
clear field ahead. Miller passed to 
end John Healey for 7 yards, and 
then Joe Miller found the ball too 
wet to hold on Latin’s 20-yard line. 


Latin moved to midfield, where 
they were stopped when Co-captain 
David “Feet” Greenidge intercepted 
and ran the ball back 5 yards on 
the play . After an exchange of punts 
Latin had the ball on the Rindge 
40. Quarterback Cabral attempted a 
sereen pass with 20 seconds to play, 


but Phil Gasper, defensive end, in- 
tercepted and galloped 60 yards for 
the touchdown. Co-captain “Citadel” 
Wright’s boot was partially blocked, 
and the extra point try failed. 


This victory was definitely a team 
win; the defense came through beau- 
tifully in the clutches and the of- 
fense shone in its hour of glory. 

Starting lineups: RINDGE— Al 
Pickett, le; Ken Young, lt; Phil Gas- 
per, lg; Larry Waithe, c; Co-captain 
Dave Greenidge, rg; Jim Brown, rt; 
John Healey, re; Joe Miller, qb; 
Paul Singleton, lhb; Tom Davis, rhb; 
Co-captain Ed Wright, fb. 

LATIN—Tom Riley, le; J. Spen- 
cer, lt; R. Colamina, lg; Steve Hd- 
monds, Co-captain; R. Campbell, rg; 
W. Robichaud, rt; Jay Gurry, re; 
Richard Cabral, qb; Clyde McCarthy, 
lhb; Richie McKinnon, rhb; Pierre 
Marchando, fb. 
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IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 
MEN’S SHOP 


EL 4-8584 
YOUR TUXEDO RENTAL HEADQUARTERS 
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Hockey Candidates 


The hockey team held its first 
skating session at the Harvard Rink 
Tuesday, Nov. 17. Coach Kelly is con- 
fident of a winning season, although 
there have been only 19 «candidates. 
If you would like to try out for the 
team, he would be glad to talk with 
you. 

The players thus far are as fol- 
lows: 

Seniors — Ed Wright, Captain; 
Tom Callahan, Dan Collins, Bill 
Talarico. Juniors—Paul Ciccolo, Tom 
Jennings, Norm Leger, John Mitchell, 
Dave Rouleau, and Mike Siko, Soph- 
omores—Ken Holway, Manager; Rob- 
ert DeRosiers, John Frechette, Dan 
Hayes, Jack Mahoney, R. Vontiritsa. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Ine. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


ORNER 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


Early in October, the Rindge 
Key Club began its activities for 
the school year 1964-1965. The club, 
numbering 32, opened the year with 
a treasury of approximately $40.00, 
but due 
treasury has grown to nearly $300. 

The officers for this year are as 
follows: 

Pedro M. Silva, President 
Robert DiPace, Vice-President 
Neal Michaels, Secretary 
James Mahoney, Treasurer 


The club has already performed a 
number of duties such as working for 
the Red Cross, selling raffle tickets 
for the Kiwanis Club of Cambridge, 
furnishing cheerleaders for the 
Thanksgiving Rally and game, and 
supplying ushers for the Open House 
which was held on December 7. 


club’s performance should 
increase to a maximum by February 
and March of 1965. We sincerely 
hope that you will consider the 
Rindge Key Club when a community 
or school project is in need of 
students who will be of aid. 





The 


Raggedy Rags 
By PEDRO M. SILVA 


J. Sheehan says that he broke 
his nose during football practice. 
Actually, we know he was in a 
scuffle with P. 'Hederman over 
which has the bigger head. 

D. Holway says that if Ernie 
Wantman had been elected Pres- 
ident of the senior class they’d be 
serving us kielbasi in the cafeteria. 

Since P. Spedding got his new car 
he’s been biting the bag of joy and 
chewing the root of despair simul- 
taneously. 

M. Rourke has a girl; oh, poor girl, 
my pity for you is deeper than the 
cavities in his teeth. 

G. N. Pacelli is still trying to be 
cool—keep trying! 

Someone in 809 has been giving 
Mr. P in 421 bright, shiny, new ap- 
ples. Could it be you, Foley? 

If you’ve never seen an emulsified 
casaba melon, look at P. Sweeney 
when he’s talking to the Frosh girls 
in front of Latin. 


Does anybody kmow—does C. 
Clark still pin his ears to one side 
of his head during a hurricane? 


Q—What is the best thing to take 
when you are run down? 


A—The number of the car that 
hit you. 


Esky’s Pizza & Sub Shop 


104 CUSHING STREET 
“WHERE THE ELITE MEET” 


KARL P. ESKEDAHL, Prop. 








CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


Headquarters for 
Sporting Goods and Outdoor Clothing 
WOOLEN BENCH-WARMERS $7.95 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


to our fine salesmen, the — 
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1964 Football Resume 


Rindge’s foes this year numbered 
a number of last year’s league win- 
ners and runner-ups. Our early sea- 
son opponents were too fast and big 
for our small but enthusiastic team 
to handle. 

The team’s early season’s losses 
may be explained because of injuries 
to several key players. 

The string of early season losses 
looks like this: 


0 Worcester North 14 
6 New Bedford 39 
0 Gardner 35 
Bishop Stang (rained out) 
0 Fitchburg 21 
6 Lynn English 14 


NEWTON SOUTH DOWNED 
By KEN YOUNG 


After a distressing string of early 
season defeats due to loss of most 
of the last year’s first-string players, 
Rindge held back a late-game surge 
to defeat Newton South 22-16 on 
November 7. 

In the early minutes of play Law- 
rence Waithe picked off a fumble on 
the Newton South 20-yard line. Ed 
Wright went in for the score from 
the one. Then Skipper Davis scored 
on runs of 60 and 30 yards, and Al 
Pickett made the extra 2 points on a 
pass play from quarterback, Joe Mil- 
ler. 

In the last period with two minutes 
left, Ken Young blocked a Newton 
South punt, and the ball went out of 
the end zone for a safety. 

Starting lineup—Le, Al Pickett; 
it, Ken Young; lg, Philip Gasper; 
c, Lawrence Waithe; rg, Dave Green- 
idge; rt, Jim Brown; re, Paul Court- 
ney; qb, Joe Miller; lh, Tom Davis; 
rh, Paul Singleton; fb, Edwin 
Wright. 


BIG WIN OVER 
BOSTON ENGLISH 


By DENNIS NEWTON 


Rindge upset the prophets on Fri- 
day the 13th of November to defeat 
a strong, hard-fighting Boston Eng- 
lish team, 14-10. 

This was a day of decision for 
the supremacy between the schools. 
Last year Rindge broke English’s 
19 game winning streak, 8-0. Still, 
after our poor early season Rindge 
entered the game a heavy underdog, 
and at the end of a terrible first 
half we trailed, 8-0. 

In the second half Joe Miller con- 
nected with Tom Davis for a 45 yard 
pass which developed into a touch- 
down. Joe then threw a 10 yard pass 
to Al Pickett for another score. 


FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 


BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Pickett added the extra two points 
on another pass play. 

Lineup — Le, Al Pickett; It, Ken 
Young; lg, Phil Gasper; c, Larry 
Waithe; rg, Jim Brown; rt, John 


Medeiros; re, John Healy; qb, Joe 
Miller ; rhb, Tom Davis; lhb, Paul 
Singleton; fb, Ed Wright. 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALLL 


_ The Freshman football team ended 
its short season on Monday, Novem- 
ber 19. The young gridsters defeated 
C.H.L.S. 6-0. The winning score was 
made by John Cox, and this was their 
first and only win of the year. 


Rindge had lost to Somerville 
Noortheastern Junior High 13-8, and 
to Southern Junior High, 12-8. Lead- 
ing the Freshman teim were John 
Cox, Bob Higgins and Kevin Jones. 


38 Candidates Out 


For Swimming Team 
By JOSEPH VAUTRINOT 


The swim team, one of our weak- 
est athletic teams last year because 
we had so few candidates, looks as 
if it will be really something this 
season. Among its 38 participants 
are over 25 freshmen, all eager 
swimmers and divers, who will help 
to greatly strengthen it. 

Coach Murphy says a lot of work 
has to be done to find out what 
event each boy is best in. 


Among these are a practice of 20 
lengths freestyle, 20 lengths kicking, 
20 lengths arms, and also 10 sets of 
sprints (50 yards). After that comes 
specialty swimming, in which each 
boy works to improve his ability in 
the stroke or at the distance in 
which he is best. While this large 
turn-out shows a very gratifying 
increase in interest over last year, 
there is still room for more can- 
didates. If you would like to sign 
up for this sport, see either Mr. 
John Murphy, the coach at C. H. 
L. S. or the War Memorial; Bob 
Bedrick or me. 

The following boys make up the 
team: Captain Joseph Vautrinot, 
Manager Bob Bedrick, Fred Bartkus, 
Gerry Cronin, John DeLeo, John 
Francis, Gregory Head, Tom Hesse, 
Richard Johnson, Paul Materazzo, 
John O’Neil, John Powers, James 
Vera and ,Roger Watkins. 








Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 
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Jimmy's Food Mart 


160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-1670 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 





Cross Country Team Closes 
Season In Winning Finish 


By THOMAS MARGETSON 


The Cross Country Team started 
the season off with a bang by de- 
feating Boston College High 17 to 
43. For those who aren’t acquainted 
with the method of scoring in cross 
country, the team that winds up 
with the fewer points is the victor. 


For this year’s co-captains Coach 
Reagan had chosen Jimmy Garro and 
Louis Paul, two veterans of last 
year’s team who promise to be among 
the high scorers. Unfortunately a 
weakened ankle kept Louis out of 
competition; but the first place was 
won by Leslie Wood, who ran the 
pond in 12:50, closely followed by 
his teammates Mike Bianco, Jimmy 
Garro and Carl Griffin. 

This easy win gave the team the 
confidence it needed. 

The second meet was run October 
6 against Brookline. As in the first 
meet, we took the first three places 
with no competition: Leslie Wood 
(12:52), Mike Bianco (12:56), and 
Jim Garro (13:12). Brookline took 
fourth place, and sophomore Clar- 
ence Gaynor fifth (13:31). Gaynor 
promises to develop into a first-rate 


runner. 
RINDGE TIES 
MALDEN CATHOLIC 


By T. MARGETSON, L. PAUL 
and D. HOLWAY 


Early in the season the sports- 
writers gave Malden a slight edge 
to win the division title because of 
a boy named Fleming, who broke 
the standing league record and set 
a new record of 12:18. Later they 
predicted that either Malden or 
Rindge would win it. Thus the meet 
between the two teams on October 
13 was the most important one of 


Artistic Floral Arrangements 


DECROSTA & SON 


FLORIST SHOP 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 


the Met League season. Rindge was 
host, at Fresh Pond. 

Malden’s Fleming set a new record 
for the course, and won first place; 
Leslie Wood and Mike Bianco came 
in second and third, turning in their 
best times. Malden took fourth place, 
with Jim Garro close behind him 
and Louis Paul, running in his first 
meet of the season, ran a surpris- 
ing eighth. The final score was 
Rindge 28, Malden Catholic 28. 

The teams now have the choice 
between sharing the glory and the 
championship jackets, and challen- 
ing to a re-match. 


RINDGE TAKES 
FINAL MEET 


By LESLIE WOOD 


In the final meet of the season, 
the last before the State Meet, all 
six teams in the league ran: Latin 
School, Rindge, Malden Catholic, Bos- 
ton College High, Brookline, and 
Somerville. As the Rindge and Mal- 
den Catholic teams were tied and 
undefeated, the title depended on 
this meet. 

Rindge won, 34 to 65 over Mal- 
den Catholic. The first 10 finishers 
were: 1 Dempsey, Malden Cath.; 2, 
Wood, Rindge; 8, Bianco, Rindge; 
4, Connors, Malden Cath.; 5, Kinch- 
la, Boston College High; 6, Garro, 
Rindge; 7, Ruggiero, Malden Cath.; 
8, Headley, Cambridge Latin; 9, Cop- 
pleman, Brooklin; 10, Hanningan, 
Brookline. 


Do you know why women like the 
new drive-in banks? It’s very easy to 
withdraw money when sitting in the 


back seat while their husband is de- 
positing it from the front seat. 
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SUBS OUR SPECIALTY 


TROWBRIDGE 
SPA 


444 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 

Gymnastics 

Swimming 
‘Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 


CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A. 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 
Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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Comments By Seniors On 
School and Commerce Day 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


Do you remember the days when we 
used to say, “I want to be a fire- 
man,” “I want to be a nurse,” oT 
want to be a soldier,” and of course 
that famous classic, “I want to be 
a cowboy.” Those days of fantasy, 
fun and dreams are now gone, and 
today we are faced with a problem 
that will be of grave importance to 
our future: what am I going to do 
when I graduate? 

Those who are going on to col- 
lege, of course, have a few more 
years to ponder this question that 
plagues all high school seniors, but 
what of the students who are plan- 
ning to work after graduation? They 
are in the midst of one of the de- 
cisions of their lives—the choice of 
a career. 

While I am not attempting to sug- 
gest to any of my fellow-students 
what occupations they should choose, 
I do wish to bring out two major 
factors you should consider before 
you go out into the world looking 
for a job. 

First, there is very little room 
for dreamy wishes when it comes to 
looking for a job. Don’t think that 
a good appearance, reasonable school 
grades, and a hard-luck story will 
earn you the ideal job you would 
like. Appearance and intelligence are 
factors the employer will consider, 
of course; but his main interests will 
be whether you are qualified to do 
the job and whether you, as an em- 
ployee, will be of benefit to his com- 
pany. : 

Another important point: a job 
will consume one-third of each day, 
five days a week: one-quarter of 
your entire life from the day you 
go to work until you retire. This 
means that you had better make 
certain that the duties of your job 
will be work you can enjoy doing. 

Of course we have already made 
some progress toward choosing a 
field of activity; as sophomores we 
selected a course of study leading 
toward some type of occupation, and 
have had some experience in differ- 
ent kinds of shop work. We know 
whether we would find running a 
lathe an interesting kind of work, 
for instance. 

Last month we Seniors had an 
opportunity to visit a number of 
firms in Cambridge to stimulate our 
thinking in regard to choosing a 
career. This was our annual School 
and Commerce Day, when each of us 
made a trip to some business or in- 
dustry. 


“MAL 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE'S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal” 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL..4-8350 354-9671 


UNA, 
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Not only the Seniors should con- 
sider the problem I have been dis- 
cussing, every Rindge student should 
keep it in mind as he goes through 
the various experiences of Shop I 
and Shop II, asking himself: Have 
I an aptitude for this kind of work? 
Would I enjoy doing this kind of 
work as my regular job? And in the 
Junior year he should regard his 
major shop the same way. 

In short, you should seriously con- 
sider your future, for you, yourself, 
are the future. 





BY PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


The group of which I was a mem- 
ber on Career Day consisted of 14 
Rindge students and seven from 
Cc. H. L. S., under the guidance of 
our Mr. Haley. We visited the plant 
of the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun, in 
Central Square. 

First we saw two interesting movies 
on newspaper work. After the movies 
we had a chance to ask questions of 
men representing various depart- 
ments of the Chronicle-Sun. Then we 
went upstairs to the composing room, 
where we saw type-setting machines, 
photo engraving, and composing go- 
ing on. 

It was impressed on us that to 
get a paper out on time every week, 
everyone has to do his share and 
there is no time for loafing. 

After our visit we had dinner 
together at Simeone’s where several 
of the groups dined together in a 
special room, as guests of the spon- 
soring organizations through the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Eliot 
Spaulding, editor of the Chronicle, 
for a very interesting day. 





By R. BARRELL 


My Career Day group visited 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., a W. 
R. Grace Co. subsidiary, with Mr. 
Parris as our leader. 


We toured the entire plant with 
a Dewey & Almy guide, from the 
research laboratories to the latex 
balloon manufacturing and testing 
department. We adjourned to the 
company’s spacious dining room for 
lunch and answers to the many ques- 
tions which had formed in our minds 
during the tour. 


One of the highlights of the tour 
was a huge room, more than 50 feet 
high, where weather balloons 6 feet 
in diameter hung on large racks 
to dry. The racks were attached to 
endless chains so that when a rack 
was filled it could be raised out of 
the way. 

After lunch we left the plant if 
not with more knowledge, at least 
fire memories of an unforgetable 

ay. 





EL 4-9443 
Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 





SPILEWSKI?’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


Alumni Notes 


Richard Lyons, ’54, received the 
Ph.D. from Boston University in 
June. He is now a member of the 
faculty of the State College, Lowell, 
assistant professor of philosophy. 





Bruce Allen, 758, was graduated in 
June from Curry College, Milton. 
He lives in Somerville 





Noboyuki Tanaka, ’59, Harvard ’63 
is in the doctoral program at Tufts 
University. He is working in the 
physics department and is special- 
izing in spectroscopy. 





Donald Dickerson, ’58, is with an 
armored division in West Germany. 





David Massimi, ’58, was graduated 
in June from Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege, Quincy. He was a philosophy 
major. 





Robert Cook, ’59 recently completed 
a course at the Army Finance School, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana- 
polis. He is serving in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 





Anthony C. Scalese, 48, U.S. Naval 
Academy, B.S. ’52 received an M.A. 
in Personnel Management from 
George Washington University. Aft- 
er a period of shore duty spent 
teaching at the Naval Academy he 
is now in command of his own ship 
based at Norfolk, Va. He is a 
lieutenant-commander. 





Dominic Scalese, ’42, his brother, 
is a detective in the Cambridge 
Police Department. 





Harold Russell, 383, was appointed 
in the spring by President Johnson 
as chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission for the Handicapped. Harold 
won an Academy Award “Oscar” in 
1947 for his acting in “The Best 
Years of Our Lives.” 





Walter Brennan, 716, famous char- 
acter actor of screen and TV and 
our other “Oscar” winner, celebrated 
his 70th birthday this summer. 





John N. Fisher, ’44, has been 
elected executive vice president of 
the Coolidge Bank and Trust Co., 
Watertown. After serving in Europe 
with the Air Force during World 
War II, he was graduated from 
Northeastern University and _ the 
Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers University. 





Paul Bertelli, 60, was graduated 
in June from the United States 
Military Academy, West Point. He 
is a second lieutenant. 





Salvatore Fantasia, ’50, is an 
engineering assistant at the Mallory 
group leader is Paul Fopiano, ’48, 
Co., Route 128, Burlington. His 
Wists Indie Sat 


FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Santo’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


ROSENBERG’S 








Down The Years 
With The Register 


The C.M.T.S. Register for October, 
1894, was a thin pamphlet, like a 
magazine; the cover said, “Per year 
40 cents, single copies 5 cents.” 
The leading editorial urged boys to 
go to the “football” games, and 
even to go out for football so that 
we could have a second eleven. A 
current events note told of a remark- 
able balloon flight in France, going 
80 miles in 45 minutes. At that time, 
of course, we were still the Cam- 
bridge Manual Training School, fa- 
miliarly known as the Training 
School. 


Five years later the October, 1899, 
issue of the R.M.T.S. REGISTER 
reported, “we are getting up a foot- 
ball team to play games in a league,” ~ 
the Interscholastic Football Associ- 
ation; the other senior members 
were Hopkinson School, Boston Eng- 
lish, Boston Latin, Brookline High, 
and Somerville High. This issue also 
gives the past history of the Boston 
School Football Challenge Cup ser- 
ies, from 1888 to 1898. 


In the November 1933 issue we 
read of our football team in the Sub- 
urban League. We lost to Newton 
High; traveled to New Bedford to 
face a team which had won 24 games 
straight; beat Latin 14-0; and played 
Somerville to a scoreless tie. That 
year the team had light hard-work- 
ing Negroes who pushed the line up 
into sucess. That year the indoor 
track team was made up of members 
of the football, basketball, and hock- 
ey, teams. 


The October, 1944, issue has an 
article on our defeat of C.H.L.S., 
5-0, for the city championship. 

In the Register for November, 
1954, there was an interesting piece 
on school spirit: 

“On Saturday, October 9, Rindge 
showed a fine display of school spirit. 
What is bothering me is this, is 
school spirit a thing that will pass, 
or is it here to stay? If everyone does 
the best he can to support all the 
teams and helps to cheer them on to 
victory, Rindge will again have one 
of the most successful teams in the 
country. If more boys went out for 
the teams, we would be bringing 
home trophy after trophy.” 


FITZGERALD PHARMACY 


STUDENT SUPPLIES 
283 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazan Pharmacy, Ine. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 876-7662 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 


SHOE STORE 





SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Senior He's 
half as Lig? as 
he thinks he 
is 


By eusit tae 


FIN 
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SEMOR CLASS NOTES 


The Senior Council held their first 
meeting in the library Friday, Sep- 
tember 25 on call of Mr. Sweeney; 
Mr. Fogg acted as chairman pro tem. 
Tne Council decided to ask Mr. Sa- 
teriale to serve as their faculty ad- 
visor; he consented, and presided 
over the election of officers. 

Officers elected for the coming 
scnool year were: 

President, Kenneth Young 

Vice-President, Edwin Wright 

Secyvic.y, Cecil Sullivan 
Treasurer, Paul Singleton 

The other members of the Senior 
Council a_: Paul Clarke, Paul Court- 
ney, Lawrence Egan, Thomas Fos- 
ter, John Gallego, Donald Greenidge, 
David Holway, Robert Kervick, 
Thomas Lavoie, John Lawless, John 
Lividoti, Thomas Margetson, John 
Medeiros, Gerald Pacelli, Paul Pie- 
troski, John Romero, Pedro Silva, 
Edward Smith, Michael Souza, Wal- 
lace Thurston and Ernest Wantman. 





By PAUL CLARKE 


The Senior Council has met sev- 
eral times this year. At the first 
meeting we chose Mr. Sateriale as 
our adviser and elected officers. 
Later we agreed to run our meet- 
ings according to the rules of par- 
liamentary law and practice. 

The Council voted to abandon 
the custom of issuing receipts for 
class dues, as most fellows lose 
them. Last year’s basketball game 
between the Rindge team and the 
Faculty Flyers is one way. A raffle 
is now under consideration. 

Dues are especially important in 
this Senior year, as it has been es- 
timated that our average expenses 
will be somewhat as follows: 


George eR: Drone a: 


REALTORS 
INSURANLE SERVICE 





1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 














oe a 
Ring $20 
Prom 26 
Yearbook algt 
Pictures 20 
Cap and Gown 3 
Total $80 


Dues paid will be credited against 
these expenses. 

Senior Class pictures will be taken 
on December 14, with a $3 deposit 
necessary. 


JUNIOR CLASS NOTES 


The Junior Council met in the 
school library October 9th and elected 
the following officers: 

President—Neal Michaels 
Vice-President—Ronald Ippolito 
Secretary—Lawrence Waithe 
Treasurer—James Greenidge 

Other members of the Council are 
as follows: 

Aaron Brathwaite, Albert Castruc- 
ci, Thomas Dargan, Ralph Ewing, 

The Junior Council met in the 
Philip Gasper, Kevin Gibbons, Carl 
Griffin, Lawrence Kelley, Richard 
Loder, Ronald Nickerson, Albert Pa- 
Checo, Bobbie Pearson and Charles 
Pearson. 

Also Alfred Perry, David Rouleau, 
George Seward, Robert Sheehan, Car- 
los Soares, Francis Sullivan, Timothy 
R. Sullivan, John Tobin, Philip Vokey 
and Harry Wilkins. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS NOTES 


The Sophomore Council met Oc- 
tober 18th and elected the following 
officers after several close battles: 


President—Al Newton 
Vice President—Michael Smith 
Secretary—Kenneth Holway 
Treasurer—Ronald Harris 





354-3317 354-3318 


BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ‘and ACCESSORIES 
FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN CARS 
Beacon St. at Oxford, Cambridge 
Open Every Evening Until 6.00 P.M. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


FOR THAT FE OM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. Central Sq. Cambridge 39, Mass. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 TR 6-1000 
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Rindge Students 


Volunteer Blood 
By JOSEPH J. OLIVER 


On Friday, October 18th, Mr. 
Sweeney broadcast a call for 
blood donors, saying that a women 
who was having a serious oper- 
ation needed several pints of 
blood. About 20 Rindge Students 
responded. 

We reported to Mr. Scott; and 
when we learned that the patient 
was a relative of his we were 
eager to help. We were disappoint- 
ed to learn that most of us, who 
were under the age of 18, could 
not give our blood. Though un- 
able to help in this way, I volun- 
teered to drive the five 18-year- 
olds to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. We left school about 
1 SOM po mn 

Arriving at the hospital blood 
bank, we learned that none of us 
would be accepted as blood donors 
without written permission of our 
parents. 


The five whom I drove to the 





hospital were Edward R. Allen, 
Michael J. Bulger, Paul W. Har- 
rington, Ronald S. Joaquim, and 
Michael Lopez. 

The following councilors were 
elected: 

Leo Bergin, Phil Bertrand, Joe 


Carbone, Bill Donaldson, Jim Dwyer, 
Greg Head, Tom Heller, Frank 
Hodge, Paul Hubacheck, John Killion. 

Also Tim Lynah, John Mahoney, 
Austin Maxwell, Walter Perry, Frank 


Powers, Bob Prentice, and Anthony 
Santoyanni. 


- 


KI 7-3353 


MUSTO OIL SERVICE 


BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 





61¢c GORE ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Plain Rags 
By A. O’BRIEN and G. LEDDY 
Eddie Smith, do they still call 

you Teddy Bear? 

Joe Oliver, is it true that you 
just love your English teacher? 

J. Hughes, is it true that you 
broke up with Olga because you 
like her? 

Alan O’Brien, where on earth did 
you dream up these rags? 

A. Maxwell, how’s your women! 

G. Pacelli, is it true that the only 
reason you go to St. Mary’s is to 
get away from the girls? 

P. Callahan, when do you intend 
to break up with Tiny again? 

J. Palmer, how’s Vokey treating 


you? 

G. Leddy, what’s your love-life like 
now? 

B. Cassesso, hey, Prune, how’s 
Maureen and the rest of your wom- 
en? 

E. Martin, who was the midget at 
the dance? 

S. Pynn, I hear you have gained 
weight since school began. Your 
head has got bigger. 





Drummers Wanted 


Would you like to become a mem- 
ber of a drum corps? 

The Annunciators of St. Mary’s in 
Cambridge have openings for new 
members. At the present time there 
is a need for three drummers. Exper- 
jience is not necessary to join, as you 
will be trained. 

Any boys interested in joining 
this organization may obtain more 
information by going to St. Mary’s 
Gym, Prospect St., Wednesday or 
Friday evening at 6:30 or contact 
Thomas Dargan, Home Room 101. 


WHERE GOOD FRIENDS MEET 


DONNELL’S 
SNACK BAR 


221 WESTERN AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHEN 
BUYING—SELLING—RENTING 
CONTACT 
JOSEPH P.BARRELL 


REAL ESTATE 


Sales—Rentals—Mortgages 
phone 868-9539 


CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — 


ENGINES — RAILROADS — ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 17-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 
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Bear Santa 


By J. VAUTRINOT 


We wish you would bring these 
presents to— 

Mr. Haley, a big smile and one- 
half a parking space. 

Mr. Tierney, a sound-proof room. 

Mr. O’Brien, a new Linotype ma- 
chine. 

Mr. McMahon, gloves for the press 
washers. 

Mr. Cassidy, the history of print- 
ing. 

Mr. McCann, bandaids and a big 
insurance. 

Mr. P. Culhane, a chauffeur. 

Mr. O’Sullivan, sleeping pills. 

Mr. Fratto, a new pair of shoes. 

Mr. J. Culhane, another ugly 
stick. 

Mr. Corveno, a few more pupils. 

Mr. Bourdeau, a go-kart. 

Mr. Nissen, the forge shop. 

Mr. Ferrari, a fire-proof shield. 

Mr. Conrad, a big piece of sheet 
steel. yi 

Mr. Carchia, a bomb. 

Mr. O’Connor, some new tools. 

Mr. O’Connell, a big mark sheet. 

Mr. Crawley, a box of fuses. 

Mr. Travers, some electricity. 

Mr. Martignetti, a bell. 

Mr. Kaltsos, a science class. 

Mr. Jennings, a stack of new 
books. 

Miss O’Rourke, a bigger room. 

Mr. Fogg, half a parking space 
and a voice. 

Mr. Joyce, a fancy French book. 

Mr. Murphy, a book of matches. 

Mr. Powers, an extra long cigar. 

Mr. Sennott, two more hands. 

Mr. Reagan, a pair of track shoes. 

Mr. L. Fitzgerald, another floor. 

Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, a film editor. 

Mr. Sateriale, some “B” students. 

Mr. Sarasin, left overs (as usual). 

Mr. Healey, a small-quiet class. 

Mr. Wadden, a geometry teacher. 

Mr. Gibson, a megaphone. 

Mr. Harrington, a smaller car. 

Mr. DeMello, mustache wax. 

Mr. Ferzoco, some pencils. 

Mr. McFadden, a bigger class. 

Mr. Coughlin, a pair of wings. 

Mr. Terry, liquid oxygen. 

Mr. Scott, another fossil. 

Mr. Parris, a quiet room. 

Mr. Sweeney, more corridors to 





Mr. Fahey, a big Civics book. 

Mr. Galligan, a gold comb. 

Mr. Hall, a two-ton truck. ’ 

Mr. McMurtry, beauty in motion. 

Mr. McLaughlin, a room without 
any windows. : 

And to all others a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 
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WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
| AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
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Honor Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


John E. Paris 
Walter Glennon 
Richard J. Turcotte 
Jeffrey A. Briggs 
James J. Mahoney 
Neal Michaels 
Henry F. Washington 
John F. Egan 

John T. Moguin 
Waldo L. Murphy 
James L. Brown 
Lawrence W. Kelley 
Alvin R. Bowen, Jr. 
Joseph A. Rastellini 
Aurelio M. Torres 
Ronald Joaquim 
Paul A. Kaye 
Norman Leger 
Richard A. Loder 
Orlando Moreira 
Raymond Perry 
Richard Perry 
Roger Potvin 
Christopher L. Williams 
Richard H. Wong 


SOPOHMORES 


Joseph F. Carbone 
Joseph M. Moreira 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 
Gregory E. Head 
Michael D. Habelow 
Edward D. Johnson 
Michael L. Smith 
Paul D. Hubacheck 
Al Newton 
Richard A. Babajtis 
James J. Costa 
George J. Gentile 
Edward Ligon 
Stephen Mahoney 
John P. Riley 
Frederick Bartkus 
Philip Bertrand 
Kenneth Gray 
Daniel T. Lopez 
Wayne McCusker 
Frank A. Miano 
Joseph P. Braga 
Walter Chochrek 
Henry G. Soones 
Gerald F. Gallagher 


FRESHMEN 


Phillip Jamiol 
Thomas DiPace 
Philip Cabral 
Thomas M. Gallinaro 
Fernandes Bettencourt 
Federick R. Marotto 
Douglas Cromwell 
Robert L. Johnson 
Micheal J. Bonislawski 
John A. Sasso 

Robert S. Simpson 
Paul Collazzo 
Thomas F. Murphy 
Richard Crowley 
Manuel Arruda 

Paul Egan 


Compliments of 
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DUPLICATING SERVICE 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 





; 190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
PETE Mth oh tO CAMBRIDGE, MASS. __ KI 77-6131 
TR 6-0400 KI 7-0400 


Since 1895 


Costa ; 


AMBULANCE 
OACH SERVICE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 


P. O. BOX 1 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





Walter Ferreira 79.1 
Robert Cyr 78.3 
Paul T. Flynn 78.3 
Richard Lohnes 78.3 
George J. Mehigan 78.3 
James Duffy 717.5 
Paul M. Guzzeti 17.5 
Ronald Oliveira 17.5 
Ronald L. MeCollen (ila 
Paul Daszuta 76.7 
Michael Galvin 76.7 
Albert F. Dove 76.6 
Edward J. Fitzmaurice 76.6 
Charles Samalis 76.6 
Donald E. Bocea 75.8 
Robert A. Brown 15.8) % 
Albert Currier 75.8 
Robert Farwell 75.8 
Vito Lanzillo 75.8 
Paul McCann 75.8 
Michael McKeown 75.8 
James Bachelder 75.0 
Jonathan Beesley 75.0 
Dana Chorlton 75.0 
Richard F. DeMarco 75.0 
Anthony Jorge 75.0 
Williann E. Joyce 75.0 
Gerald Maloney 75.0 
John Morris 75.0 
Kenneth P. Pedro 75.0 
Mel Romero 15.0 


Rindge Student 
Attends Conference 


Carlos Soares, a junior, flew by 
jet to Chicago Wednesday, Nov. 4, 
stayed at the Sheraton Chicago Ho- 
tel, and flew back that Saturday. 
While in Chicago he attended talks 
on the peaceful uses of atomic power, 
took part in group discussions led by 
experts from the Argonne and Brook- 
haven National Laboratories, the 
University of Chicago, and Stevens 
Tech. He also had field trips to Ar- 
gonne Laboratory, the Dresden Nu- 
clear Power Station, and Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

All his expenses—travel, hotels 
meals and extras were paid by New 
England Gas & Electric Association 
and Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
This was the sixth annual Youth 
Conference on the Atom, sponsored 
by more than 60 electric light and 
power companies. 

Soares was chosen to have this 
experience because of his interest in 
science and also his high scholastic 
achievement. 

Rindge has been well represented 
at previous Youth Conferences on 
the atoms. Douglas Conroy and Mr. 


Jennings attended the first, held at, 


Atlantic City in the spring of 1959. 
John Wood and Mr. Parris went to 
Chicago for the second, in October, 
1960; Norman Sabbey the third in 
November, 1961; and Kenneth Men- 
zies the fourth, in November, 1962. 





Most women usually say they 
could have married anyone they 
pleased. Well, some of them didn’t 
please anyone. 


HURON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 
Tel. KIrkland 17-6400 


Compliments of 





























Our Spy In Latin 


Attention C.H.L.S. students, who 
is the lookout who has been seen spy 
ing on smokers from the roof? 

'Yhe seniors in H.R. 315 are start- 
ing a new suspense series entitled 
“he Case of the Missing Sub.” 

Beth P. and Patty S., I hear you 
are the two merriest souls at C. H 
L. S. Why? : 

Bobby 8., where did you ever pick 
up that knickname you have? 

Linda M. I hear your favorite 
pastime is cutting up onions. 4 

Sue M., do you really walk into 
English like you‘re 80 years old? 

To the senior girls in the college 
course, is it true that a boy wan 
ed to compete with you in the Betty 
Crocker Test? ; 

Three cheers for Brian R., who is 
keeping the phone company in busi 
ness by constantly pestering the 
“blonde bombshell” of H.R. 315. 

Cynthia H., doesn‘t your arm ever 
get tired from passing things to Lin 
da W. in History? 

Janet C., do you always read with 
your book hiding your face so it 
seems as if you are putting some 
thing over on Miss Hogan? 

Janet I., the question has arisen 
do you look more like a Jessica or 2 
Jennifer? 

Dixie G., do you make a habit of 
knitting in your classes? 

Charlie S., are you late for your 
classes because you always walk 
Nancy to hers? 

Nancy Q., do you always choke 
when you drink a coke or was it just 
nervousness? 

Jay G., why don‘t you just bring 
a pillow to Mr. Hurley‘s class—it’s 
much more comfortable than the 
desk. 

Congratulations to the officers of 
Senior class—R. McKinnon, Pres.; 
P. Lohnes, Vice Pres.; W. Hazel 
wood, Secy.; Heder Costa, Treas. 

What was that little rumpus at the 
Thanksgiving Day game? Did the 
girls who bet on Latin refuse to pay 
the Latin girls who won on Rindge? 
My, oh my, what school spirit! 

Well, that’s all for now. I'll try 
to bring you some more news from 
C.H.L.S. in the next issue. 





Our Advertisers 


The reason why we can still sell 
the RINDGE REGISTER for five 
cents is the support of our adver- 
tisers. Show your appreciation b 
giving them your patronage. 

Besides the staff members listed 
on page 2, a good many students 
have helped the REGISTER by 
selling ads. We want to express our 
appreciation for this to Ron Bento, 
Martin Brown, Henry Ciccarelli, John 
Jenkins, and Richard Johnson. | 

Also to John Lawless, Joseph Long, 
John Keough, John MeGoldrick, 
Thomas O’Hearn, Leon Phillips, John 
Riley, William Storti, Wallace Thur- 
ston and Warren Washington. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
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TRACKSTERS WIN B.A.A. 
WITH NEW RELAY RECORD 


By JOHN RILEY 





Coach Reagan’s trackmen won the 
B.A.A. meet at the Garden on Satur- 
day, Jan. 16, for the fifth time since 
1953, 

Despite the snow storm and the 
threatening forecasts, 87 schools sent 
contenders to watch Rindge squeeze 
out the title from Boston English, 
16% to 16 points. LaSalle and Ran- 
dolph were close behind. 

The relay quartet of Gaynor, Jack- 
son, Margetson and Davis set a new 
record for the mile relay of 3m. 31.8s 
to defeat five other rivals and win 
the meet. This was the final event. 

Tom “Skipper” Davis also won the 
300 and Clarence Gaynor won the 600 
by a tenth of a second. Both of these 
races were thrillers, as both Rindge 
runners were hard pressed. Davis 
came from behind to win, and Gaynor 
held off a threat to his lead in the 
final strides. Skipper’s time was 33.1, 
and Clarence’s was 1:15.7 

Aside from Dewey Martin‘s third 
place in the high jump, it was other- 
wise a hard time for Rindge, and 
before the relays we were third in 
total score, trailing Boston English 
with 15 points and Randolph with 
12. Our victory in the relay, with 
second, gave us enough 


of a point. 

| As this meet was a competition of 
schools from all over New England, 
to which the schools sent their best 
specialists, we can feel proud of our 
team. As Mr. Reagan said with his 
usual modesty, “It’s just that Rindge 
had a few more specialists.” We 
‘would say, better ones too. 


Varsity Club 
Elects Officers 


By JOHN MEDEIROS 








The first official meeting of the 
newly-formed Varsity Club was held 
for the purpose of nominating and 
electing officers and an Executive 
Board. Mr. Fratto and Mr. Richards 
are acting as faculty advisors to the 
club. 

To be eligible for office nomin- 
ation papers, which were given out, 
had to be signed by a coach, two 
teachers and five club members. 

Nominations and elections were 
held with the following results: 


President, Thomas Davis 

Vice President, Myles McTernan 

Secy-Treas. Joseph Miller. 

Also elected to the Executive Board 
were Aaron Brathwaite, John Me- 
deiros, Edwin Wright and Ken- 
neth Young. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, FEBRUARY 3, 1965 


FACULTY SUFFERS LOSS 
IN DEATH OF MR. SMITH 


There is something most unusual, 
something most unmistakable about 
Rindge Technical High School these 
wintry days. A pall of heavy gloom 





THOMAS E. SMITH 


hovers about this school. It perme- 


ates our classrooms, our corridors, 
and our cafeteria. It is a cloud of 
sorrow whose last vestige will not 
be dissipated for a long, long time. 
Never again will this school, its 
teachers, and its students exult in 
the genial presence or bask in the be- 
nign smile of Mr. Thomas E. Smith. 


On January 26, 1965, after months 
of suffering, death came to Tom 
Smith—alumnus, teacher and coach. 
Here was a man whose entire life 
was intimately associated with the 
Rindge Technical School. 
~ As a student in the early 20’s, 
Tom, with his boundless grid prow- 
ess, brought fame, honor and victory 
to R. T. S. As a schoolboy great of 
his era, Tom was the recipient of 
countless invitations from colleges 
and universities throughout Amer- 
ica. Wisely and happily Tom chose 
Boston College, and the name of Tom 
Smith will forever remain synony- 
mous with a legendary epoch of col- 
lege football and particularly of 
Boston College football. His were the 
demanding days of the complete foot- 
ball player, and Tom Smith was the 
complete football player. On offense 
and on defense—whether blocking 
savagely for his mates in the back- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


TECHMCAL INSTITUTE 
TO START IN SEPTEMBER 


By R. BENTO and P. CLARKE 


Rindge Tech will initiate a two- 
year post graduate technical institute 
to start next September. 

It will offer classes for 30 hours 
a week from 11 to 5:30 Monday 
through Friday, with outside work 
and a continuing reading program. It 
will have two purposes: to prepare 
students either for employment or 
for further education. Graduates will 
know the vocabulary of the engineer, 
understand the’ basic principles of 
the fundamental sciences and _ be 
qualified to hold technical positions 
in electronics or chemical technology. 

Entrance requirements include 
high-school graduation with four 
years of English, three years of math, 
two units of history and two of 
science. There will also be an apti- 
tude test. Enrollment for the first 
year will be limited to about 50 stu- 
dents. 

Plans for the technical institute 
began with an order of the School 
Committee introduced by Mrs. Ack- 
ermann. They have been developed 
by Mr. Sweeney with the assistance 
of an advisory committee and spec- 
ialists in the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education. They received 
the final approval of the School 
Committee at its meeting January 5. 





Congratulations To— 


Mr. Fratto for his achievement with 
our football team. Taking an inex- 
perienced eleven discouraged by the 
illness of Coach Smith, he brought 
them through defeat to victory—per 
aspera ad astra, as the Roman proy- 
erb puts it, 





Home Room 258 for their support 
of the Christmas Seal drive, buying 
seals to the value of over $20. 


Mr. Ryan and Mr. Meyer upon 
their return from severe illnesses. 








Mr. Sateriale for his election as 
head of the Math Department. 





James Lamoureux ’65 upon being 
chosen as spokesman for the pro- 
ponents of the Cambridge Youth 
Council before the City Council. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT GETS 
CITY COUNCIL APPROVAL 


By JOHN STEWART 

The Cambridge Youth Council, 
which has been proposed and ap- 
proved by the City Council, is an 
outgrowth: of a proposal made by 
the young people of the Neighbor- 
hood House to the Massachusetts 
Conference on Children and Youth, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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KEY CLUB SPONSORS 
CHRISTMAS SEAL DRIVE 


By GEORGE LUNGREN, JR. 


The annual Christmas Seal Drive, 
sponsored by the Key Club and car- 
ried out in the home rooms during 
December, netted $82.73 toward the 
work of the Cambridge Health Asso- 
ciation. 

While this drive could be consid- 
ered a success it does not measure 
up to previous collections in amounts 
contributed. The seals arrived a 
little late this year and this may 
have had some effect on the amounts 
contributed as the campaign was of 
much shorter duration. 


Glancing at some of the figures 
from various home rooms we get the 
impression that some home rooms 
just don’t want to participate in 
activities of this sort. A little more 
effort on the part of these boys 
would make campaigns such as these 
a credit to our school. 


The amounts collected were as 





follows: 

HA-R. Amt. H.R. Amt. 
101 4.00 255 1.00 
103 59 257 1.00 
112 ey BROIL 1.00 
114 1.00 303 1.10 
121 POL OUD 2.00 
123 1.00 306 asyl 
146 OOo OT, 10 
148 20) 308 day 
149 1.91 309 2.10 
150 AA) Ome, 1.00 
151 4:35" 7315 2.06 
201 1.045 7323 1.00 
203 3.78 359 2.00 
205 1.00 408 10 
206 1.60 412 1.00 
207 1.00 413 1.00 
208 1.00 417 1.00 
209 1.30 421 50 
210 1.00 422 .80 
245 1.30 459 1.00 
248 1.25 463 1.55 
251 6.00 465 95 
253 20.15 


The class of 1965 led the school 
last year, when as juniors they 
contributed $34.45; the classes of 
‘66 and ‘67 failed to equal their last 
year’s records of $27.13 and $17.96 
respectively. 

Home room 258 led the school with 
sales of $20.15; home room 251 had 
sales of $6.00, a few cents more than 
they did last year. Good luck to those 
rooms and their councilors who made 
such a good showing for such a 
worthy ‘cause. 


IN MEMORIAM 


THOMAS E. SMITH 


TEACHER 
f COACH 


SCHOLAR 
GENTLEMAN 
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School and Athletics 


By JOHN MEDEIROS 


People who are not acquainted with Rindge Tech think that 
because it is an all-boy school we ought to have spectacular teams 
in all sports. There are two reasons why this is not true. 


Like other schools, we also “get hurt” at graduation time. 
Last year our football and basketball teams were made up mostly 
of seniors. The boys had played together since the end of their 
freshman year, and it was this teamwork that gave them their 
good records in both sports. 


Secondly, it seems that the trend is now to wait for your 
senior year before going out for sports. This is bad for our teams, 
and it is a mistaken policy. Unless the coach is desperately in 
need of players or you have spectacular individual ability, you will 
probably not play at all. A coach would rather play a boy who has 
been on his team for two years, especially if he was also on his 
freshman team. 


After some years in which the two Cambridge secondary 
schools were combined for sports, we have our own varsity clubs 
and are glad to have them. If more boys will go out for sports 
in their early years they will do a good deal to help Rindge regain 
its proper and former athletic greatness. 





Actions Speak Louder 


How old are we? The answer to that simple question would 
be for most of us: Fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen. Would people 
realize how old we are if they saw the way we act? Does a young 
lady or gentleman (yes that’s what we are) show disrespect or 
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discourteousness to those around him? NO! Do you? Think it over. 
Are we always on our best behavior? We don’t have to be 
“dressed up” to have good manners. 


Remember that old lady standing precariously on the street- 
car? The one in the black worn coat and the prim black hat. Yes, 
that’s the one. You were too tired to give her your seat. Of course 
she wasn’t tired. Oh, no? She’s only 60 years older than you. 
We're not very thoughtful. 


“Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” Can we 
honestly say we’d like to have people laugh at us while we were 
entertaining in an assembly? It’s all right for us, sitting smugly 
in our seats. The fact never enters our heads that perhaps some 
day we'll be up on that stage. Then it'll be the other fellow’s 
turn to laugh. Then we’ll realize the courage it took to stand before 
400, 800 or 1200 people. Also, it’s too bad we can’t all say we don’t 
guffaw, whistle or make remarks when someone enters our class- 
rooms. 

Yes, politeness and thoughtfulness run hand-in-hand. You 
can’t be polite if you don’t think. And who wants to have it known 
that he doesn’t think? 





Let’s Accidentally Get Killed 


If you feel you have to go 
And you think that things are slow 
Just have a heavy foot upon the gas 
Believe me, boy you just won't last 


If you want to commit suicide, go right ahead. You won’t bother me 
a bit so long as you make some provision to have yourself cleaned up. But 
if you do decide to take your own life, leave me here. I want to stay right 
where I am. Leave my family and friends right where they are too, ’m 
kind of attached to them. 


Of all methods of self destruction, suicide by car is undoubtedly the 
worst and the most common. It’s messy, inconvenient, risky (you might not 
succeed), and expensive. But worst of all, it might take the life of another 
human being. 


In the next ten years more than 425,000 people will lose their lives in 
auto accidents. They’re called accidents, and I suppose they are, but the 
vast majority of them could be prevented with a little caution. 


At the present fantastic rate, you and your family can expect to have 
a lifelong grand total of 38 accidents injuring 11 people and costing over 
25,000 dollars. But relax, the odds are 6-1 that no one will be killed. You may 
only be cut, burned, crushed, or otherwise mutilated. 


Look around you. If you are in a room with 29 other people, you are 
looking at two people who will be killed in auto accidents. The people you 
see will be driving in 456 accidents, will be injured 132 times, and will 
do a quarter of a million dollars worth of damage. Not bad. 


What you do to yourself is your business. What you do to me is MY 
business. You don’t have a license to kill, injure, main or mutilate any 
of my friends or family. I have no doubt that many people who read 
this insignificant plea will go driving (and dying) like fools. They will ruin 
their lives and squander their money through their carelessness. Will you? 


Parkside High School, Jackson, Mich. 





"the bank that 
makes business a 


pleasure” 





HARVARD TRUST 
COMPANY 
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Flight 702 
By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


The wind drove the snow against 
/the window of my cab as it made 
its way to the airport. Every year 
I attended the American Medical 
Association convention, but this year 
I had been invited to speak before 
the Surgical Section and was quite 
proud of myself. 

“Bad night for flying, don’t you 
think, Doc?” asked -the cab driver. 
_ “Oh, I think it will clear up be- 
fore long.” 

| “That ain’t what I heard; they 
“say some of the lines are canceling 
their flights.” And then, “Well, Doc, 
here we are; that’ll be two-fifty.” 

| “See you in two weeks,” I said as 
I handed him his money. Outside 
the cab and on the way to the door, 
the cold wind went through me like 
a knife. The bright lights hurt my 
eyes for a moment as I walked into 
the terminal. Since I already had my 
ticket I went into the waiting room, 
sat down beside a well-dressed gen- 
tleman, and started to read my news- 
“paper. 

“You are Dr. Rightford, 
you?” said the gentleman, 
toward me. 

“Yes, I am; how did you recog- 
nize me?” 


aren’t 
leaning 


“There was an article about you 
in the paper—about that new oper- 
ation you developed.” 


“Oh, yes; I’m to read a paper 
about it at the Cleveland conven- 
tion, Mr. —.” 


“Sorry, Doctor; my name is Max 
Lewis.” 

My flight was announced, and I 
hurried to the gate. I practically ran 
to my plane, Mr. Lewis at my side. 

The plane was warm; my seat was 
next to a window, and I looked out 
at the snow blowing in the strong 
wind under the lights. Then, feel- 
ing someone near me, I looked up 
and found that Mr. Lewis was my 
seat-mate. 

“Going to Cleveland?” I asked him. 

“Yes, I live there; I was visiting 
New York on business.” 

The stewardess told us to fasten 
our belts, I felt the plane moving 
down the runway, and after a few 
minutes it turned and flew over the 
city of New York. My companion 
lay back in his seat and was silent 
for some time. 


“What do you do for a living, 


Mr. Lewis?” I asked. 

“T am an organist, Doctor.” 

“Ts that so! That is one instru- 
ment I always love to hear.” 


“Thank you, Doctor. Perhaps you 
would like a pass to one of my 
recitals.” 


Suddenly there was a loud smash, 
and I felt my body slammed against 
the side of the plane. Then the plane 
shook like an earthquake, I felt my- 
self go forward, my head hit some- 
thing, and everything went black. 

I don’t know how long it was be- 
fore I came to. I was still in the 


seats in pitch darkness. I heard 
voices talking, somewhere in the 
plane, lying between two rows of 


plane, and others moaning in pain. 
Slowly I pulled myself to my feet. 
No bones broken, I thought; bruises, 
and apparently some scraped skin; 
I was lucky. I worked my way 
through the aisle, cluttered with 
seats broken from their fastenings, 
toward the voices; they seemed to 
be coming from the back of the air- 
craft. 

“Hey, mister; you all 

“Yes, apparently I am.” 

“Good. Then come over here and 
give us a hand with this door.” 


By then my eyes had become used 
to the dark, and I could see three 
men in a group. I joined them, and 
we all lunged against the door 
together with all our strength. It 
opened slowly, a bitter wind blowing 
snow in at us. We pulled the door 
to again. 

“We better move the passengers 
out before something else happens,” 
said a man next to me. 

“All right; but first,” I demurred, 
“let’s search the ship for flashlights 
so that we can see what we are do- 
ing.” 

In a few minutes we located four 
flashights and I began to examine 
the passengers on the floor. 

“Why are you doing that?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Because I’m a doctor—Dr. Right- 
ford is my name.” The other men 
introduced themselves as John Lord, 
George Morse and Henry Burroughs. 
I asked Lord to build a fire outside 
so that we could keep the injured 
warm. 

When I had finished my examina- 
tion of the passengers, we began 
moving the wounded outside, wrapped 
in blankets. Apparently we four were 
the only ones to escape with minor 
injuries. Seven people were dead, in- 
cluding the pilot and co-pilot, and 11 


right?” 


were seriously injured. When we had 
made the latter as comfortable as 
we could, I asked John Lord to stay 
with them and keep the fire up; and 
I took the other two out with me 
to look for better shelter. The snow 
was still falling quite hard, and the 
wind was as strong and as cold as 
ever. 

We walked in widening circles 
around the plane, with only our 
flashlights to show us the way. We 
were on barren, snow-covered ground 
that rose sharply into hills; there 
seemed to be woods in the distance. 
It looked as if we might be in the 
foothills of some mountainous area, 
inhabited sparsely if at all. 

We searched until we were numb 
and discouraged; then Mr. Morse 
noticed a bulky, squarish shape which 
turned out to be an old stone house. 
It looked over 100 years old, and 
completely deserted. When we tried 
the door, however, we were surprised 
that it opened quite easily. 

We went in quickly, delighted at 
the prospect of getting out of that 
bitter wind. The door banged shut 
behind us. Then suddenly there was 
a blaze of light, and we were star- 
ing at four grim-faced men over the 
steady barrels of four leveled rifles. 

(To be continued) 


FRESHMAN CLASS NOTES 


The officers of the Freshman class 
elected too late to be listed in the 
first issue of The Register, are as 
follows: 

President, Glen Fox 
Vice-President, Ronald Oliveira 
Secretary, Bruce Richardson 

Treasurer, Jon Beasley, 

Other members of the Freshman 
Council are as follows: 

Fernandes’ Bettincourt, Joheph 
Brathwaite, Robert Cassesso, Walter 
Collins, Wilfred Cox, Thomas DiPace, 
Robert Lucas, Gerald Melanson, John 
Brian Donovan, Albert Dove. 

Also Robert Evelyn, Walter Hardy, 
Nichols, Ronald Pereria, and Craig 
Powell. 
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MONTROSE SPA 


Your Grocer 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON'S 
COMMAND AT CAMBRIDGE 


By ALAN O’BRIEN 


Our first President, George Wash- 
ington, was born February 11, 1732, 
in Wakefield, Virginia. In the wars 
with the French he served as an 
officer. When peace came he married 
Martha Custis, a widow with two 
children. 

Secret organizations and agree- 
ments began to spread from New 
Zealand and Virginia into other 
colonies as a result of our discontent 
with the government back home in 
England. Washington said, “I will 
raise a thousand men, subsist them 
at my own expense, and march, my- 
self at their head, for the relief of 
Boston.” When England sent troops 
to Boston to see that some new taxes 
were collected, Washington became 
angry. This is an act of tryanny, he 
said. Because of this, because he was 
from Virginia, and because of his 
military experience, the second Con- 
tinental Congress appointed him com- 
mander-in-chief of all the Colonial 
forces on June 15, 1775. 

He rode directly to Massachusetts 
to take command of the army 
around Boston. The ceremony took 
place on Cambridge Common, near 
the present Littauer Center build- 
ing, under a large elm tree. At the 
other side of the Common, in the 
junction of Garden and Mason Sts., 
there stood until about 40 years ago 
a huge and ancient tree that was 
called the Washington Elm. i 

Washington made Cambridge his 
headquarters until the British sailed 
away; after several months his wife 
came here to join him; her youth, 
beauty, and elegance made a deep 
impression among the people of 
Cambridge. 

After the war was won and the 
Constitution was enacted, Washington 
was the unanimous choice of the 
Electoral College to be our first 
President. After 4 years he was un- 
animously re-elected. When offered 
a third term, however, he refused, 
saying that he had given enough of 
his time to his country and that he 
wanted to return to his beloved 
home, Mount Venron. : 

An able commander, a conscien- 
tious public servant, and a genuinely 
modest man in spite of the high 
praise he received, Washington set 
a high example for us to follow. 














CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


5 
DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 


Headmaster 





emphasizes . studies that 


schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1965 


prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


effective college work. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 28, 1965 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 


Fall Term, Sept. 20, 1965 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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Indoor Track Team 


Having Good Season 
By L. WOOD and J. LAYNE 


Rindge has won 18 indoor dual 
track meets in a row during the past 
three years and is now seeking a 
third straight Met League indoor 


track championship. This year’s 
team is very strong, especially in 
the distance events. We have a very 
strong group in the 300, Thomas Da- 
vis and Tom Margetson. In the 600 
we have Clarence Gaynor and Phil 
Jackman; in the 1000 we have Larry 
Bingham, Carl Griffin and Leslie 
Wood; in the mile Mike Bianco, Tom 
Beaudry, Bob Farrell, and Louis 
Paul; and in the 2-mile James Garro 
and Mike Bianco. 

We are defending champs in Di- 
vision One of the Metropolitan In- 
door Track League and opened the 
season by defeating B. C. High, 503- 
353. Tom Davis won first in the 300 
yard run, Gaynor and Jackman were 
1 and 2 in the 600, and Wood and 
Griffin were first and third in the 
1000. Beaudry won first in the mile, 
Jim Brown got second place in the 
shot put, and little Mike Bianco won 
the 2-mile with Garro in third. 

Aaron Brathwaite and John Riley 
placed second and third in the hur- 
dles. Ed Martin won the high jump 
with a height of 6 feet, and Skip- 
per Davis was involved in a third- 
place tie. Aurelio Torres placed sec- 
ond in the dash, an event that is 
usually dominated by Techmen. The 
relay quartet of Jackman, Wood, 
Gaynor and Davis won. 

In our second meet, Dec. 26 at the 
Commonwealth Armory, we rolled 
over Malden 63-23. Beaudry and Paul 
placed second and third in the mile; 
Les Wood won the 1000 again with 
Griffin in second place; Gaynor and 
Jackman took first and second again 
in the 600; Tom Davis won the 300 
again in 34.8, with Tom Margetson 
second. Big Jim Brown and Ken 
Young, both footballers, won and 
placed second in the shot put, and 
Bianco and Garro took second and 
third in the 2-mile run. 


Ed Martin again won the high 
jump, and Davis and Brathwaite 
were in a four-way tie for second 
place with two Malden competitors. 
Brathwaite went on to win the hur- 
dles, followed by Bill Cartwright in 
second place. Tech’s relay team, Gay- 
nor, Wood, Jackman and Davis con- 
tinued to set an excellent pace, and 
won their event. 


On January 2 we defeated Wey- 
mouth 54-32. Louis Paul and Tom 
Beaudry placed second and third in 
the mile. Les Wood won the 1000, 
with Carl Griffin second. Clarence 
Gaynor and Phil Jackman were first 
and second in the 600, and Skipper 
Davis and Tom Margetson were first 
and second in the 300. 

In the shot put Jim Brown and 
Ken Young were second and third. 
Little Mike Bianco won the 2-mile 
in which Tom Farrell placed third, 
and Ed Martin won the high jump 
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with Carl Griffin third. Aaron 
Brathwaite placed third in the hur- 
dles. Aurelio Torres won his third 
consecutive dash, and the relay team 
sewed it up by winning their event. 

At the Northeastern cage on Jan- 
uary 6, we beat Brookline 60-26. 
Beaudry placed second in the mile. 
In the next three races we took first 
and third places Wood and Griffin 
in the 1000, Gaynor and Jackman 
in the 600, Davis and Margetson 
in the 300. Jim Garro and Louis 
Paul were second and third in the 
two-mile. 

Brown and Young were first and 
third in the shot put. Braithwaite 
won the hurdles, with Bill Cart- 
wright second. Torres won the dash 
again. Griffin and Martin were tied 
for first place in the high jump. 
Last but not least, the relay quartet 
of Davis, Jackman, Gaynor and 
Wood won their event for the fourth 
consecutive time this season. 





Latin Finally Downs 
Our Basketball Team 


Cambridge Latin’s basketball team 
invaded the Lassman gym at Rindge 
on Jan. 15, the first time in six years, 
and downed our boys 91-62. 


Standouts for Latin were John 
Niven and Dave Helberg with 20 
points each, Rick Sleeper 15 and Roy 
Eisnor 11. Co-captain Phil Sullivan 
contributed greatly to his team also. 

For Rindge high scorers were Lar- 
ry Waithe with 16 points, Greenidge 
with 10, and Vogan with 9. Jenkins 
and Singleton played their usual 
steady game in a losing cause. 

This was the first victory over 
Rindge for Coach Paul Lyons since 
taking over the basketball team at 
Latin. 


LATIN 

FG FT Pts 

Sleeper, R. 5 Dee el 
Fulginite, B. 0 3 3 
Niven, J. 9 2 20 
Mahoney, B. il 0 2 
Ciccolo 1 al 3 
Helberg, D. 6 8 20 
Hazelwood il 1 3 
Sullivan, P. 2 0 4 
Gallo, S. 1 2 4 
Doyle, D. 2 0 A 
Kelly, B. 1 0 2 
Eisnor, R. 5 i aly 
Totals 3830S ia20ts—«é*TL 

RINDGE 

Ge hee ts 

Wood W. 1 al 3 
Harris, R. 0 24 2 
Waithe, Larry ii ey alts 
Vogan, F. 4 Al 9 
Jenkins, C. aL 0 2 
Singleton, P. il 0 2 
Bowen, A. 3 0 6 
Foster, D. 2 0 4 
Greenidge, D. 4 2 10 
Waithe, Leroy il 2 4 
Cunningham, T. 2 0 4 
Totals PAS KY Ay 
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IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 
Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 
MEN’S SHOP 


303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 





"Round The Hoop 


By EDWARD W. SMITH 


Our basketball team started out 
this season under the handicap of 
having lost, by graduation, the 
group that had been playing to- 
gether as a unit for the last two or 
three seasons. Coach Culhane is at- 
tempting to weld together a_ strong 
club; this will take time to build 
up to the teams that Rindge has 
lately been able to put on the court. 

We started our season, on Dec. 9 
with a victory over Browne & Nich- 
ols, outscoring them 62 to 58. In 
this game Wood and Singleton scored 
17 and 12 points respectively, with 
Kanode and Greenidge hitting for 
8 and 7. 

On Dec. 11, at Malden Catholic, 
we suffered our first defeat, 70 to 
62. High scorers in this game were 
Greenidge 19, Wood 14 and Kanode 
12. In this game Malden outscored 
us in three out of four periods 
with Hurley hitting for 21 points. 

Watertown paid us a visit on Dec. 
18, and what a game that was! We 
had the lead going into the fourth 
period, but Watertown outshot us 
and tied the game at 72 all. Over- 
time was played and at the end of 
the fifth period both teams had 
scored only 4 points each. In the 
double overtime, or sixth period, we 
outscored Watertown 9 to 4 wln- 
ning this one by a score of 85 to 80. 
In this game Jenkins hit for 20, 
and two of our boys hit for over 
20 points each Larry Waithe netting 
22 and Wood 23. 

In our game with Waltham on 
their court Dec. 15, we were downed 
by a score of 87 to 61. Larry 
Waithe scored 22 points, but his 
teammates could not help much 
against the hot hitting of Judkins 
who scored 39 points for Waltham. 

A close game was lost to Newton 
on Dec. 22 at Newton, when we 
were on the short end of a 59 to 
56 score. In this game no more 
than 2 points separated the teams 
at any time until the final buzzer 
sounded. Singleton scored 13 points 
for high man; Wood was next with 
11 and then Greenidge with 10. 

We were hosts to Brookline at 
our gym on Dec. 30 and we were 
very entertaining by defeating our 
visitors 76 to 74. By outscoring our 
opponents in the third and fourth 
periods we cut down their lead to 
give us the game. Double figure 
scorers in this game were Wood 17, 
Greenidge 15, Larry Waithe 12, 
Kanode 10. 


Esky’s Pizza & Sub Shop 


104 CUSHING STREET 
“WHERE THE ELITE MEET” 


KARL P. ESKEDAHL, Prop. 
COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Inc. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 








BY PEDRO M. SILVA 


The month of December proved to 
be the busiest yet for the Key Club. | 
During the month the club took part | 
in its usual seasonal activities, such | 
as the annual Christmas program 
and the distribution of Christmas 
seals. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, the Club also donated a 
substantial amount of money to the. 
Globe Santa. | 

It looks as if 1965 would be a rec- 
ord year for our attendance at the 
annual New England District Con- 
vention at the Statler Hilton, Boston, 
some time in April. At present 
over 10 boys in our club intend to 
be present. 





We Hear 


By THE PRIVATE EAR 


We hear that Ed. Wantman is Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s favorite student. 

That T. Coughlin practices sign- 
ing his name after school. 

That J. Pacelli expects to replace 
Ringo Starr. 

That J. Sheehan has recorded a 
new album of songs. 

That W. Cartwright will be a 
physics major. 

That W. Foley wrote Hinstein’s 
theory. 

That R. Hawkins may graduate 
this year. 

That J. Garro is the man from 
the Dinner’s Club. 

That K. Young autographs his 
pictures. 

That F. Viera takes his algebra 
book to bed. 

That S. Spinetto plans to break 
all records set by P. Spinetto. 

That Mr. McCann prays for rain 
on Driver Ed. days. 

That anyone may attend P. St. 
Germaine’s revival meetings. 

That a certain senior is out to 
set a new detention record. 

That §S. Gavin is offering stock 
in his candy business. It ought to 
be a fine growth stock. 


Warrior ’65 


The present school year has al- 
ready seen many innovations in 
Rindge, and undoubtedly will see 
more. In accordance with this fact 
the yearbook staff, with the aid 
of Mr. Parris and Mr. Hall, are 
working to produce a Yearbook bet- 
ter than Rindge has ever seen. Al- 
ready the staff has made certain 
definite changes: a completely new 
cover, new  endsheets, signature 
pages, candid photos, and larger 
sports coverage. When the seniors 
receive their copies of the ‘Warrior 
765” they will be surprised by the 
improvements in its beauty and its 
value as a reminder of their years at 
Rindge. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 











CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 
Headquarters for 
Sporting Goods and Outdoor Clothing 
WOOLEN BENCH-WARMERS $7.95 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Swimming Team 


Needs Candidates 
By JOSEPH VAUTRINOT 


Remember an article on the swim 
team in the December issue of the 
REGISTER? We had 88 candidates, 
a majority of them freshmen, and a 
team of 14. Now the squad numbers 
only six boys. 

Some have dropped out because 
they are competing in other sports; 
others because “I have to work.” 
Surely there must be many excellent 
swimmers in Rindge who aren’t on 
the team, who would enjoy swim- 
ming and can afford the time. We 
wish very much that they would 
come and join us. 

Some boys have been “putting 
the team down” in their conversa- 
tion. They are showing how little 
schoo] spirit they have, both in not 
being on the team and in criticizing 
the fellows who are. 

Our record in meets? Six swim- 
mers can’t even enter all the events, 
let alone win them. We have won 
some points, but we have finished 
in last place for lack of men. 


The Glowing Ghost 
By RICHARD E. BARRELL 


A hot argument in the Riverdale 
Boat Club had reached its climax. 
Ted Astor claimed to have several 
witnesses who had seen the ghost 
of old man Potter, murdered by his 
daughter in 1918, walking around 
his house desperately searching for 
his missing head. From the opposi- 
tion, Jim Sutters jumped up, shout- 
ing, “Perhaps Mr. Astor would like 
to wager. I‘ll bet you a hundred 
dollars I can stay in the house all 
night tonight.” 

“You have a bet,” Ted said. 

A blanket and a .38 pistol were 
produced and the party set out for 
the old house. The Potter house 
proved to be a run-down, desolate 
old mansion, unoccupied and _ un- 
cared for since 1913 as the super- 
stitious dared not go near it. Jim 
ran up to the house, carrying his 
gear under his arm, kicked the 
door open, and went inside. A com- 
fortable bed stood just inside the 
door, and Jim lay down to sleep. 

About two hours later a noise 
woke him, and to his horror, he saw 
two glowing eyes just beyond the 
foot of the bed. Stealthily he drew 
his gun, aimed at one of the eyes, 
and fired. Then he began to scream. 

The moonlight, coming in through 
an open window, had touched no 
part of Jim’s field of vision except 
his two big toes, which had seemed 
to glow like eyes. 





FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 


BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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Insurance Rates 


vs Teen-Age Drivers 
By PAUL St. GERMAINE 


Every year when a teen-age boy 
wants to register his car, he finds 
it costs more for insurance than it 
did last year. Worse yet, we teen- 
age drivers, though we have less 
money to spend than our fathers, 
have to pay higher insurance rates 
than they do. 

This is because two out of three 
accidents happen to teen-agers. Year 
after year the number of accidents 
by teen-agers is growing. Why? 

A teen-ager gets into an accident 
when he forgets to use his head and 
tries to show his best girl what a 
wonderful driver he is. Of course, 
we all want to do this, but doing it 
in the proper place is the best thing 
—hot endangering your own life, 
your girl’s life, and other people’s 
lives as well. 

Obey the law. Test the speed of 
your car in the right places, and if 
everybody follows this example the 
rates will come down. 





By JOHN LAWLESS 


The sky-rocketing of car insur- 
ance rates for us teen-age drivers 
1s caused mostly by the bad driving 
habits and poor courtesy of a small 
minority. 

Many possible solutions to this 
problem have been tried, and a few 
worked. One promising solution was 
attempted in Ponca Okla. The teen- 
agers in that city were being hard 
hit, much as we are in Massachusetts, 
and decided to do something about it. 

A group of responsible teen-agers, 


after a good deal of discussion, 
formed a _ teen-age court, before 
which all teen-agers accused of 
traffic violations are tried. This 


court has been given the power 
to find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty, but those who are convicted 
then face an adult court for sentence. 


This plan, which has cut the ac- 
cident rate considerably in Ponca 
City, might well be tried in our area. 


Teen age girl to her companion: I 
developed an entirely new person- 
ality yesterday — but my father 
made me wash it off. 





It’s more enjoyable to talk to one 
girl a thousand times than to talk 
to a thousand girls at one time. 
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Jimmy's Food Mart 


160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-1670 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 





Service Notes 
By ROBERT P. O’ROURKE 


Airman Kevin E. Stone ’64 of 53 
Regent Street, has graduated from 
the U. S. Air Force training course 


for jet aircraft mechanics at Amar- 
illo Air Force Base, Tex. He is being 
reassigned to Pope Air Force Base, 
N. C., in his new specialty. 





William Squires Jr. 62, of 19 Ten- 
ney St., is now taking Army basic 
training at Fort Dix, N. J. 





Airman Richard M. Connearny ’64 
has completed Air Force basic train- 
Ing at Lackland A. F. B., Texas, 
and is being assigned to an Air Def- 
fense Command unit at McCord A. F. 
B., Washington for training and 
duty as an Air Policeman. His home 
is at 838 WesternAve. 





Laurence A. Thorne ’63, recently 
enlisted in the Regular Army. He 
left immediately for Fort Dix, N. J., 
where he will receive his basic train- 
ing; then he will attend the Army’s 
Medical Laboratory Procedures 
School at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
He lives at 337 Allston St. 





Frank H. Scott, Jr. ’62 has been 
promoted to airman first class at 
Hunter A. F. B., Georgia. His fam- 
ily resides at 62 Kirkland St. 


William C. Storti, of 18 Roosevelt 
Towers, recently enlisted in the 
United States Air Force. Airman 
Storti attended Rindge, and enlisted 
for the administrative career field. 
Shortly after enlistment, he left for 
Lackland Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio, Texas, where he will receive 
basic training. 


Army MSG Timothy Ford ’88 of 
204 Columbia Street, was recently 
assigned to the third Infantry’slst 
Battalion. Ford entered the Army 
in 1943. 











Artistic Floral Arrangements 


DECROSTA & SON 
FLORIST SHOP 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 
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Freshman Basketball 


The Freshman basketball team has 
been wearing out the baskets and 
wearing down their opponents this 
season, having won six out of the 
seven games played to date. 

On January 5 they beat Brookline 
67-46; January 8, Watertown East 
55-21; January 12, Watertown West, 
86-42; January 14, Boys’ Vocational 
67 to 47; January 15, C. H. L. S., 51 
to 36; January 19, J. H. Kennedy, 
68 to 41. The only loss to date was 
to Somerville South, 53-71. 

The leading scorers are Don Hard- 
ing (66 points), Bob Bridgeman 
(63), and Sonny Cox (51). Next are 
Charles Gunn (26) and Joe Braith- 
waite (23). 





Sports Quiz 
By JOHN KEOUGH 


1, How many shut-outs has Glenn 
Hall of the Chicago Black Hawks? 
2. What record did Gibson break 
in the World Series? 
3. Which National Football Lea- 
gue team is rated No. 1? 
4. Who is the seven-foot rookie of 
the Boston Celtics? 
5. Who is the biggest man in the 
American Football League? 
6. Who are the Boston Bruins’ 
policemen? 
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CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A. 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 








CLEAN LIVING 


CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 
PEP PPL PP PD PD 





Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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Alumni Notes 


William Mitchell ’59 having served 
in the Army is now in his second 
year at Chamberlin Junior College. 
He is in the liberal arts program 
and hopes to enter the University 
of Rhode Island in September. While 
at Rindge he was an outstanding 
member of the football team. 





Richard Partridge ’34 has been 
associated with the Harvard Trust 
Co. for several years. 





Kalman Novak ’39 is director of 
the Boston Civic Orchestra and of 
the renowned Cecelia Society a mu- 
sical group. 





Jerry Haflich ’32 lives in Spring- 
field, Mass. He is in the postoffice 
there. 





Kenneth Carr ’49 is associated with 
Ferrotech of Newton, manufacturers 
of microwave guides. 





Curtis Carr ’48 is an engineer 
with the Sylvania Corp. 





Herbert Shea ’31 is a lieutenant 
in the Cambridge Fire Dept. 





Joseph Leary ’33 is the operator 
of Harry’s Dinner on Rte. 28 in 
Randolph, Mass. He has two sons 
attending the State College, Bridge- 
water. 





James Bertelli ’57 attended North- 
eastern University and was married 
last October in Germany. He is a 
second lieutenant in the Army. 





David Bertelli ’62 is a student at 
the seminary of the LaSallette 
Fathers in Ipswich, Mass. 





Thomas Walsh ’53 is an electrical 
inspector for the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority. 





John Borovick ’58 is in the Navy. 
He is a fire control technician as- 
signed to an attack transport. 





George F. Manley ’55 a graduate 
of Wentworth Institute, is working 
as a design draftsman. 





Francis Mastromatteo ’61 was mar- 
ried recently. He is a salesman. 





Thomas Hurley ’55 Northeastern 
University ’60, is a standards engi- 
neer. 


Richard J. Walsh ’51 is with the 
Electrical Supply Co. of Cambridge. 


John P. Walsh ’56 is at the 


Waltham office of the N. E. Tel. & 
Tel. Co. 


UMA 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal” 








285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL..4-8350 354-9671 
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PROJECTION CLUB 
By RICHARD MUSTO 


The projection club, under Mr. P. 
J. Fitzgerald, offers students a 
chance to learn how to run differ- 
ent kinds of projectors and other 
equipment, and also an opportunity 
to be of help to the school. Members 
of the club actually prepare class- 
rooms for the use of the film and 
filmstrip projectors and then run 
the machines, under Mr. “P.J.’s” 
supervision. Not only does member- 
ship in the club give a chance to 
earn two credits, but the training 
may well lead to a job after grad- 
uation. 


VARSITY CLUB 


An innovation this year is the 
Rindge Technical Varsity Club, to 
which only lettermen in the various 
sports are eligible. This will serve 
as a single organization represent- 
ing all the athietes of the school; will 
help promote school spirit, increase 
the number of boys who take part in 
sports, and build up the attendance 
at meets and games. 

An executive board of five mem- 
bers, including a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, 
will run the club and adopt a con- 
stitution. It is thought that the con- 
stitution will provide for a Sports 
Committee on publicity and ticket 
sales, a School Service Committee, 
and an Entertainment Committee to 
plan club activities. 

Mr. Fratto and Mr. Richards are 
faculty advisers of the Varsity Club. 


PLAY READING GROUP 


An informal play-reading group 
is being formed at the suggestion 
of a group of seniors. It is to meet 
in room 208 Wedensday afternoons, 
in period 7 and after 2:15 at the 
convenience of the members, to read 
plays. Each person present will take 
a part in the play, as if he were act- 
ing it; but there will be no costumes, 
no properties, no moving around on 
the stage for the present. It is hoped 
that later the group may decide to 
produce a play for the benefit of 
the Senior Class. 

Mr. Fogg and Mr. L. Fitzgerald 
are faculty advisers, and if a play 
is to be produced Mr. Robert Guest of 
C.H.L.S. faculty has consented to 
take charge of it. 

Those who have joined the group 
thus far are: 


Richard Barrell, Joseph Bourgeois, 
William Butland, Clarence Clark, 
Brendan Coffey, Theodore Coughlin, 
Joseph Dionne, John Francis, 


EL 4-9443 


Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 


SPILEWSKI’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


If I Ran The School 
By JOSEPH J. OLIVER 


Educational reform is very much in 
the wind nowadays. All kinds of 
changes are proposed. Accordingly, 
I present here the reforms I would 
put into effect if I had charge of 
the school. 

To start off in the right way, 
school wouldn’t begin till 9:30, when 
everybody would report to his home 
room. At 9:40, all the boys would 
report to the cafeteria for coffee 
and doughnuts—which, of course, 
would be free. At 9:50 we would go 
to our first classes, and each period 
would last for 10 minutes. 

In English we would study about 
England and what has made her 
famous, such as the Beatles, Roll- 
ing Stones and Manfred Mann. 

In history we would study the his- 
tory of the United States and its 
construction, particularly Liz Tay- 
lor, Tuesday Weld and Jayne Mans- 
field. 

To make French more interesting 
for the average student, all French 
classes would be flown to Paris, and 
have Brigitte Bardot as teacher. 

Then, as headmaster, I should see 
fit to change the name of our school 
from ROVES SS. to U.BeACAL EG. Kor 
those who don’t know what R. T. S. 
stands for it means the Rindge Tech- 
nical School. Of course, everyone 
knows what U.B.A.A.F.G. means. 
Still, in case there is anyone so ig- 
norant as not to know, it has two 
meanings: either United Banana As- 
sociation of America for Gorillas, or 
Us Boys Are All For Girls. 

The lunchroom would be entirely 
reformed. On Mondays we would 
have home-made lasagna prepared 
by the finest Italian chefs, with an- 
tipasto instead of a salad and Italian 
wines instead of milk. The Tuesday 
menu would be pork trimmings with 
Coke. For Wednesday we would have 
a boiled dinner. Thursdays the lunch- 
room would be closed because, of 
course, we would have only half a 


day of school; and Fridays the 
lunchroom and the whole _ school 
would be closed. 

Also Michael Fraumeni, David 
Holway, David Makseyn, Kenneth 
Rodrigues, Pedro Silva, and Cecil 
Sullivan. 


At present the group is entirely 
informal, with no credits, no attend- 
ance requirements, and no require- 
ment that a fellow stay till the end 
of a meeting. Any Rindge student 
who is interested is cordially invited 
to come in any Wednesday afternoon 
and join. 


CHESS CLUB 


An informal Chess Club, spon- 
sored by Mr. Leon Fitzgerald, has 
begun meeting in Room 208 on Mon- 
days after school. Anyone interested 
in chess is invited to drop by and 
watch a game or play. Checkers is 
also available. 


FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Naato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





Wheeling Along 


By DON EVANS 
Editor, Car Craft Magazine 


If you have experienced hard start- 
ing recently, knowing the blame isn’t 
to be placed on the spark plug 
(because they were recently re- 
placed), perhaps it would be wise 
to examine the distributor points. 
Chances are they are burned or 
pitted and can make starting dif- 
ticult. The reasons for these prob- 
lems are dirty or oily points, vol- 
tage regulator settings too high, too 
small a gap, and worn distributor 
shaft bushing. 

In any case, if the contact sur- 
face of the points appears to be 
burned or pitted, they should be re- 
placed and properly adjusted, and 
the distributor checked out on a 
distributor test machine to guarantee 
that the point dwell and gap setting 
are correct. 


The points can become dirty if 
your engine “loses” a lot of oil 
through bad gaskets or blow-by or 
by dirty fingers when new ones are 
installed. When new points are in- 
stalled, clean the distributor breaker 
cam of dirt and grease, then lubri- 
cate it with a light film of dis- 
tributor cam lube, wiping off excess. 

Too high a setting on either an 
alternator or generator voltage reg- 
ulator will cause the points to burn 
out quickly, besides possibly dam- 
aging other portions of the electrical 
system. 

When a set of points is installed, 
the stationary contact bracket should 
be bent enough to align the points, 
if need be. NEVER bend the moy- 
able arm to obtain alignment. If the 
points are out of alignment, they 
will contact each other at only one 
slim spot, rather than across their 
full faces, thereby causing burning. 
After aligning, read just the point 
clearance to factory tolerance. 

if the distributor shaft wobbles 
in the housing bushings, then both 
the shaft and bushings should be 
checked carefully. A worn shaft will 
only ruin any new bushing you may 
install. If required, change the 
shaft, too. 





Sign in a restaurant: our knives’ 
and forks are not medicine. Please 
do no take after meals. 


FITZGERALD PHARMACY 


STUDENT SUPPLIES 
283 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazan Pharmacy, Ine. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 876-7662 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


| By ALAN O’BRIEN 


Abraham Lincoln, as we know, 
was born in a log cabin in Kentucky. 
When he was seven years old his 
father moved the family into Indi- 


-ana, where there was no slavery, and 
‘let Abe pick the site for his new 
home. This was a half-faced camp, 
a building with three walls built of 
logs and poles, the fourth side open. 
‘Two years later his mother, who 
had taught him to read and write, 
died. 

| At 19, he got a job on a flatboat 
Berrys farm produce to New Or- 
leans, and 3 years later he and two 
other young men were employed to 
take a flatboat there again. He got 
a job as a store clerk in New Salem 
_for a while, and later, in 1831, he 
served for three months in a militia 
company raised to fight in the Black 
Hawk War, against the Sauk and 
_ Fox Indians. He was so popular that 
toward the end of his first enlist- 
ment he was elected captain of his 
company. 

During that year he ran for the 
legislature; he was beaten, but he 
received almost all the votes in his 
own precinct. 


He bought a store in partnership 
with another man, on credit; but the 
store went bankrupt and left him 
in debt. He was appointed postmaster 
and deputy surveyor for the county; 
he studied hard, by himself, and 
learned surveying in a few weeks. 

He was elected to the legislature 
at his second attempt, and was re- 
elected three times, serving in the 
House for 8 years. During his sec- 
ond term he was chosen floor leader 
of the Whig party, and began to 


George R. Drone C= 


REALTORS 
INSURANCE SERVICE 








1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 











This Is Vacation Week? 


study law, borrowing the necessary 
books. By determination and _ intel- 
ligence he won his license in 1836; 
the next year he entered practice. 
He was junior partner at first in 
the firm of Stuart and Lincoln; then 
junior partner of a famous lawyer 
named Logan; and finally he took 
in William H. Herndon as his own 
junior partner. 

After running for office unsuccess- 


fully in 1840 and ’41, he was elected 
to Congress in 1846, for Springfield. 
His opposition to the Mexican War 
made him unpopular with the voters, 
and he was defeated for re-election. 
He returned to law practice, and 
soon made a name for himself as 
one of the best lawyers in Illinois. 

In 1858 he ran against Stephen 
A. Douglas for the U. S. Senate; al- 
though he had more votes than Doug- 
las, he was defeated because of the 
way the electoral districts were 
drawn up. Two years later Lincoln 
was elected President although only 
a minority of the voters voted for 
him, because the Democratic vote 
was split three ways. This time 
Douglas was the candidate with the 
fewest electoral votes. 


On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln 
became the 16th President of a coun- 
try already torn by civil war. Seven 
of the states had seceded, and four 
more were to follow. When he was 
inaugurated for his second term on 
March 4, 1865, the war was practi- 
cally won and Lincoln was already 
looking toward establishing “a just 
and lasting peace” with the Southern 
states. Lee surrendered to Grant on 
April 9, and on April 14 the Presi- 
dent went with Mrs. Lincoln to 
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BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS and ACCESSORIES 
FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN CARS 
Beacon St. at Oxford, Cambridge 
Open Every Evening Until 6.00 P.M. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


FOR CTHAT GEROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, 


Central Sq. 
Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


Raving Rags 
By THE RAVING RAGMAN 


G. Pacelli, is it true your brother 
is Sandy Nelson? 

D. Bailey, is it true you were ex- 
cited by~‘“Leader of the Laundro- 
mat’? 

Thelma Lou is the dream girl of 
813 (5-2). 

R. Sousa, how are the 
Squares—oops, Squires? 

L. Raiche, are you really out to 
set a new absentee record? 

R. O’Rourke, do they call you 
Fingertips in your lino class? 

J. Lasofsky, how do you really 
spell your name? 

Since the invention of the laser 
beam, J. Cabral can count the cor- 
ners of his desk by sight. 

M. Bianco, do you really have a 
wooden leg? : 

V. Privetera thought Brookline 
was going to win the Rindge-Latin 
game. 

Don’t invite G. Tremblay and K. 
Gray to the same party. 

P. Williams, are you still playing 
“Night Train to Linda”? 

Word has it that Alan O’B. thinks 
he has a rag column. 

If you are wondering who the rag- 
men are, we’re not singers and we’re 
not from England. 


College 





spend a pleasant evening at Ford’s 
Theater. 

The shot that killed Lincoln that 
evening also killed all hope of con- 
ciliation between the South and the 
North, and for many years the for- 
mer Confederate States were under 
military occupation and “carpet-bag- 
ger” government. 


Kl 7-3353 


MUSTO OIL SERVICE 


BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 





61c GORE ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Driver Ed Quizz 


If steam forms on the inside of the 

windshield, you should— 

(a) inerease your speed by 10 m.p.h. 

(b) stop every mile and wipe it off 

(c) open the left front window 

(d) wipe frequently while driving 
II 


When meeting or passing a car with 

glaring headlights, a driver should— 

(a) watch the center of the highway 

(b) turn on his bright lights 

(c) shield his eyes with his hand 

(d) watch the right side of the road 
I 


If application of the brakes at 20 
m.p.h. requires 30 feet to bring the 
car to a dead stop, the required 
distance at 40 m.p.h. would be— 

(a) 60 feet 

(b) 80 feet 

(ce) 100 feet 

(d) 120 feet 


Which of these turning movements is 
involved in the greatest number of 
traffic accidents? 
(a) turns to the left 
(b) turns to the right 
(c) turns into driveways 
(d) turns around rotary islands 
V 


You are driving on a snow-cov- 
ered road and have to stop quickly. 
The best way to do this is to 

(a) step hard on the brake 

(b) put the car in low gear 

(ec) turn off the ignition and apply 

parking brake 
(d) pump the brake pedal 


ANSWERS 
le; 2d; 3d; 4a; 5d. 





WHERE GOOD FRIENDS MEET 


DONNELL’S 
SNACK BAR 


221 WESTERN AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHEN 
BUYING—SELLING—RENTING 
CONTACT 
JOSEPH P.BARRELL 


REAL ESTATE 


Sales—Rentals—Mortgages 
phone 868-9539 


CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — 


ENGINES — RAILROADS — ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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Faculty Suffers Loss 
(Continued from Page 1) 


field or crushing the opposition at 
the line of scrimmage—Tom was the 
perfectionist. He was a _ specialist, 
but a two-way specialist. With many 
equally gifted teammates, under a 
young and talented coach, Joe Mc- 
Kenney, Boston College made a valid 
oo to a national championship in 
1928. 


His collegiate career over, Tom en- 
tered the employ of the Cambridge 
School Department. After serving as 
a substitute teacher and an assistant 
coach, Tom was appointed to the 
faculty of Rindge in 1932. For be- 
yond 30 years, this alumnus has been 
a teacher of thousands of boys— 
everyone of whom could and would 
give voluntary testimony to his 
teaching talent, his judicious fair- 
ness, his abiding interest, and his 
complete manhood. 


During recent years Mr. Smith 
has been the head football coach of 
his alma mater, with varying de- 
grees of fluctuating success and 
failure, Coach Smith always fielded 
a well-drilled, well-coached group of 
boys. Coach Smith was one of those 
all too rare individuals, whose chief 
pleasure as a coach was not in vic- 
tory alone but in sharing with his 
boys the smiles and the tears, the 
joys and the pains of defeat and of 
victory. Small wonder then that all 
of us at Rindge share in this pro- 
found and genuine sorrow; small 
wonder then that we dare not meas- 
ure our loss. There is not a fellow 
teacher, there is not a student of 
Rindge, there is not a person who 
knew him, who, under this burden 
of grief, would deny fellowship with 
the poet, who under similar circum- 
stances cried out— 


“With you, a part of me has passed 


away 

And from the peopled forest of my 
mind, ; 

This tree made bare by this wintry 
blast 


Never to don again its green array.” 

The faculty, students of Rindge, 
and members of the Register Staff 
join in an expression of deep sorrow 


to the family of “Tom” Smith in 
their deep and lasting sorrow. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
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Topp’s Donut's 


795 MAIN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
Across frum Rindge 





Our Spy In Latin 


Martha C., why do you enjoy study 
class so much? 

Janet K., do you feel bad because 
you’re the only one in the biology 
class who can’t find amoeba? 

Paul R., will you ever be able to 
do your math homework by yourself? 

Donna S., is fixing up blind dates 
your favorite hobby? 

Suzanne F., we have elected you 
the “social butterfly of C.H.L.S.” 
It‘s a wonder you ever get to your 
homeroom after the 7th period. 

Anne B., how are your proverbs 
a day doing? 

Joe V., boy! you certainly are 
a ladykiller, aren’t you? 

Linda W., do you always “count 
your chicks before they’re hatched?” 

Mary C., does everything really 
scare you as much as you say things 
do? 

Ellen B., do you like the sound of 
your name echoing down the cor- 
ridor? 

Mike S., are you really the captain 
of your lunch table? 

Anne Q., why did you change 
seats in the lunchroom? I hear it’s 
because you don’t want to be “low 
man on the totem pole.” 

Richie C. you must refrain from 
yelling across study class to all your 
friends! It’s very annoying! 

Alice M. why didn’t you want to 
wear your tennis sweater to school? 

Elaine M. I hear that you and 
Mike S. are the only ones left out 
of the six stooges. What a shame! 

Being a Latin student, I can’t 
help but dig just a little about the 
basketball game. Were the minds of 
the Rindge players so pre-occupied 
when they scored a basket for Latin, 
or was it because they just didn’t 
know their right from their left? 
Yuk! Yuk! 


SENIOR WINS CONTEST 


Brendan Coffey ‘65, representing 
Rindge, won the contest open to rep- 
resentatives of all schools in Cam- 
bridge, for a speech on “The Voice of 
Democracy”, held recently at Mount 
Auburn Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. He then represented Cam- 
bridge in the district contest at Lo- 
gan Post, Somerville. 

Each contestant wrote his own 
speech, delivered it, and entered a 
tape of his delivery in the contest. 

In recognition of his achievement, 
Coffey was a guest of the Rotary 
Club at dinner January 21, and is 
to be a guest of the Kiwanis Club 
on February 17. 
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Youth Movement 
(Continued from Page 1) 


held in Boston late in November. 

The proposal received the interest 
and support of the Mass. Committee 
of Children and Youth, a citizens’ 
committee appointed by the Gover- 
nor, and later has been supported 
by several of the youth organizations 
in our city. City Councilor Alfred 
Vellucci, hearing of it, made arrange- 
ments for a group to attend a meet- 
ing of the City Council Dec. 14 and 
propose it to that body, which passed 
an order approving it. 

The purposes of the C. Y. C. are 
to create a body representing the 
youth of the city through recognized 
agencies of young people, through 
which youth can get experience in 
self-government and in dealing at 
first hand with community problems; 
to clarify the needs, problems, and 
achievements of youth; to encourage 
young people to choose and develop 
their own goals both as individuals 
and in organizations; and to enable 
youth to work with the adult com- 
munity-planning bodies in meeting 
those needs and solving those prob- 
jiems. 

Some of the topics likely to be con- 
sidered by the Cambridge Youth 
Council are discrimination, vandal- 
ism, smoking and drinking, better 
vocational training and recreational 
facilities, safety and service pro- 
grams in the city, the guidance and 
educational programs, and training 
of adults in the problems and view- 
points of young adults. 


Rindge Student Guest 
By MARTIN BROWN 


Recently James Lamoureux, a 
member of our Senior class, was 
a guest of the Cambridge City Coun- 
cil. He had previously met with 
the Massachusetts Committee of 
Children and Youth, which conceived 
the idea of forming a Youth Council 
throughout the State. This council 
would enable young people to have 
a voice in legislature. James then 
brought the subject to the attention 
of Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Velluci. 
After their meeting, Mr. Velluci sug- 
gested that he come to the next coun- 
cil meeting. 

At the meeting the topic of form- 
ing a Youth Council in Cambridge 
was third on the agenda and when 
Mr. Velluci presented this idea the 
council unanimously accepted it. 
An Advisory Committee is to be 
started shortly. This project should 
be a good lesson in government and 
democracy for our young citizens. 





Of the men who thought they 
could drink and drive very few of 
them are still alive. 





If you want a hot-foot from toe to 
head, just keep smoking while you 
are in bed. 


HURON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 
Tel. KIrkland 17-6400 


Plain Rags 


By R. IPPOLITO and J. MAHONEY 


Don Greenidge rides through Har- 
vard Square every Saturday night 
with chicks in his lap. 

L. and L. Waithe, do people really 
call you the Bobbsey Twins? 

C. Soares must be in love—his 
average dropped to 87. 

R. Farrell is known as the dead- 
liest spitball in the East. 

Haynes, is it true that you open 
tonic bottles with your teeth? 

R. Hallissey, is it true that you | 
gave Mr. McCann an ulcer the last | 
time he took you driving? 

R. Wong, is it true you got 95 in 
algebra? J. DeLeo would like to trade 
seats with you. 

G. Antonopoulos, if you like Mr. 
Joyce so much why did you drop 
French? 

L. Sargent says he’s sick of pack- 
ing chickens every Saturday; maybe 
he’d rather pack doughnuts. 

N. Michaels, is that a Girl Watch- 
er’s card you carry in your pocket? 

D. Phillips, Mr. Terry would ap- 
preciate it if you would get your 
sleep in Physics instead of Chemistry. 

Mr. Terry, D. Phillips would ap- 
preciate it if you would talk in 
Physics instead of Chemistry. 

C. Williams, is it true you once 
sang with the Beatles? 

T. Davis is going te be a school 
architect. He’s trying to decide 
whether to put a private elevator 
to the lunchroom or change the caf- 
eteria to the first floor. 

W. Wood do you wear springs in 
your shoes? Or are you really a- 
kangaroo in a boy-suit? 

Ewing and Lindberg both claim 
to be the best in their Driver Ed. 
class. 

A. Brathwaite, if you’ve really 
got so many girls why do you always 
date your cousin? 


Did You Know 


By RICHARD E. BARRELL 


1. How many Vice-Presidents have 
died in office? 

2. When and where the first rep- — 
resentative goverment in America — 
was created? 

38. What President was the first to 
live in the White House? 

4. What Vice-President was tried 
for treason? 

5. Whether the Presidents Theo- 
dore and Franklin Roosevelt were re- 
lated? 





ANSWERS 


1. Five Vice-Presidents have died 
in office: under James Madison, 
George Clinton; under Franklin 
Pierce, William R. King; under Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Thomas A, Hendricks; 
under William McKinly, Garret A. 
Hobart; under William Howard 
Taft, James S. Sherman, 

2. In 1619 the Virginia House of 
Burgesses was formed in Jamestown. 

3. John Adams was the first Pres- 
ident to live in the White House, in 
1800. 

4. Aaron Burr was tried for trea- 
son. 

5. The two Presidents Roosevelt 
were distant cousins,and Mrs. Elean- 
or Roosevelt also was a _ distant 
cousin. 
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RECEIVING THE MET LEAGUE DIVISION I 
Coach William Reagan, Kenneth Young, Co-Captain. BACK ROW—Tom Davis, John Gallego, manager; 
Courtney, Mike Bianco, and Louis Paul 


Rindge tracksters, under the able 
direction of Coach Bill Reagan, won 
the Metropolitan Track League’s Di- 
vision I title for the third consecu- 
tive year by defeating Waltham on 
February 13, 35 to 51. This victory 
gave Rindge a perfect record of sev- 
en wins against no defeats, extend- 
ing their undefeated streak to 22 
which is just three short of an all- 
time new Met League record. 
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MET LEAGUE CHAMPS AGAIN! 


In the meet with Waltham Wood 
was first in the 1000. In the 600 
Gaynor ran first with Jackman 
second; Davis placed second in the 
high jump with Brown and Young 
winning and placing third in the 
shot put. In the two-mile run little 
Mike Bianco broke the tape first 
with Garro coming in a good third. 
Our 300 Class A champ, Tom Davis, 
lost one of his few races in a photo 


Second Honor Roll Shows 
Sophomore Class In Lead 


We are happy to see a gain in the number of students who 
have made the second Honor Roll. 

The largest increase in numbers, from 24 to 40, was made by 
the Sophomores. Next were the Juniors, who went from 39 to 48; 
the Seniors going to 49 from 46. The Freshmen, after a good start, 


dropped from 47 to 43. 


This is a good step in the right direction. Let’s hope that the 
next Honor Roll will show a greater increase. 


FRESHMEN Pet. 
Phillip Jamiol 92.8 
Thomas DiPace 90.0 
Robert L. Johnson 87.9 
Frederick R. Marotto 87.1 
John A. Sasso 86.4 
Fernandes Bettencourt 85.7 
Philip Cabral 85.0 
Richard Crowley 85.0 
Charles Samalis 82.8 
Michael J. Bonislawski 82.1 
Douglas Cromwell 81.4 


Ronald L. McCollem 80.7 
Gerard Cronin 80.0 
Paul McCann 80.0 
Vito Lanzillo 719.2 
Paul T. Flynn 78.6 
Michael Galvin 78.6 
Paul Collazzo 78.5 
Walter Ferreira 78.5 
Albert Currier 17.9 
Paul Daszuta 17.9 
Anthony Jorge 77.8 


(Continued on Page 8) 


CHAMPION AWARD: FRONT ROW—Phil Jackman, Co-Captain; 


Paul 


finish, coming from way off the 
pace to almost take it all. The relay 
team, comprised of Davis, Margetson, 
Wood and Jackman, continued to 
down all competition, and ran their 
race in the good time of 2.33.5. 

This meet concluded the indoor 
track season and soon the boys will 
be getting ready for the outdoor 
season. Here’s hoping they can carry 
with them the same tremendous abil- 
ity they have shown indoors. 





National Honor Society 
Installs 14 New Members 


The John W. Wood Chapter of the 


National Honor Society held its an- 
nual installation ceremony March 24. 


The flag detail consisted of Ken- 
neth H. Young, Edward C. Wright, 
Paul T. Singleton, and David J. Hol- 
way. The Secondary Schools Sym- 
phonic Band provided the music un- 
der the direction of Mr. John McKee. 
Headmaster Robert R. Sweeney open- 
ed the exercise and presented the 
membership cards. Mr. John W. 
Wood, headmaster emeritus of 
Rindge, spoke briefly. Mr. Joyce, as 
chairman of the sponsor’s faculty, 
explained the nature of the National 
Honor Society and conducted the 
pledge to new members. 

The four student speakers, all 
members of the society, were A. Frau- 
meni, J. Lamoureux, C. Sullivan, 
and P. Silva. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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WINNERS OF ANNUAL 
SCIENCE FATR ANNOUNCED 


The annual Seience Fair was held 
in the library on March 18 and 19. 
Twenty-four exhibits were shown by 
members of the Junior and Sopho- 
more classes. They represented in- 
vestigations in such science areas as 
electricity, crystallography, hurri- 
canes, atomic structure, relief maps, 
voleanoes and earthquakes. 

As a result of the judging by Mr. 
Coughlan, Mr. Parris and Mr. Rich- 
ards the following awards were an- 
nounced: 

First Award — Richard DeCoteau, 
junior class, for his “Dual Purpose 
Voltage and Filament Checker.” 

Second Award — Edward Johnson, 
sophomore class, for “A Study of 
Crystal Systems.” 

Third Award — Gregory Head, 
sophomore class, for “The Photocell.” 

The following Honorable Mentions 
were made: 

Ronald Joaquim, junior 
“Atom Bomb to Friendship 7”; 

Henry Manuel, sophomore class, 
“Solvent Action of Groundwater on 
Limestone”; 

George Gentile, sophomore class, 
“Voleanic Structures”; 

Harold Coffey, sophomore class, 
“Warthquakes and Their Effects”; 

Roger Watkins, sophomore class, 
“A Two-Transistor Radio.” 

In addition to these boys, exhibitors 
included: 

James Heighton, Henry Soones, 
Kevin McDade, Kenneth Holway, Wil- 
liam Donaldson, Kenneth Curry, Mi- 
chael Long, James Vaden, John Riley, 
Lafayette Bingham, David Ingram, 
William Todd, Paul Hubacheck. 

The three award winners will re- 
present Rindge at the Greater Boston 
Regional Science Fair at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, early in April. 

The First Award winner, Richard 
DeCoteau, will represent our school 
at the Massachusetts State Science 
Fair to be held at M. I. T. on May 
7, 8 and 9. 


class, 


Congratulations To— 


Mr. Wilfred J. “Mitch” Metivier 
was placed in the Massachusetts 
High School Football Coaches As- 
sociation “Hall of Fame”. The 
ceremony took place at Boston Col- 
lege March 138, 1965. 

Mr. Metivier, a Rindge teacher 
from 1930 to 1961, coached football 
from 1983 to 1944. While coaching 
“Mitch” guided us to eight wins over 
Latin while losing only once and also 
to a Suburban League championship. 
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THE RINDGE DRAMA CLUB 
presents 


TWELVE ANGRY MEN 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS 
APRIL 9 and 10 
RINDGE AUDITORIUM 
ADULTS $1.00 STUDENTS $ .90 
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Published periodically by the students of the 
Rindge Technical Schovi 
Established 1891 Reorganized 1915 
The “RINDGE REGISTER” is composed, 
made-up and printed by the students of the 
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Crisis In The South 


By JOHN MEDEIROS and EDWARD MARTIN 


Should not a citizen follow the rules of his country? Shouldn’t 
he do the principal things that make his nation function properly? 
In the United States, one of a citizen’s obligations is to vote, and 
it is one of the most important of his obligations. In one part of 
our nation, Negroes are deprived of the opportunity to fulfill this 
obligation. Worse yet, it is not a rabble but the sworn officers of 
the law who are keeping Negroes from exercising this right. 

The Selma murder, like the Alabama murders last year, have 
aroused feelings of outrage here and throughout the North. They 
present a shocking contrast with the words of our Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal: That they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness.” 

On March 11 a Boston minister died because he was a friend 
of the American Negro. 


For the past hundred years the American Negro has had to 


fight for everything he has possessed. His right to vote, assured to 
him by the Constitution, is still denied to him. Why? 


The statement, ‘‘all men are created equal,” clearly means that | 


no matter what your color, race or religion, you have an equal 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The Negro has fought in all our wars as an American. At least 
one Cambridge Negro fought in the battle of Concord and Lexing- 
ton; Negroes fought in the Civil War, and in both World Wars. All 
that the American Negro wants is the freedom in a democracy 
that he has helped to win and to defend. Yet in the South he is 
reviled, beaten, even murdered. 

The Negro deserves the sympathy and support of all non- 
Negro citizens. He must continue to fight for equality with his 
heart, mind, patience, and strength of will. 
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Depreciating Your Diploma 
By JOHN KEOUGH 


The discipline here in Rindge is good, except we have a few 
students who think they can get away with murder—and see no 
reason why they shouldn’t. These boys run through the corridors 
as if they own the place; they jostle other fellows on the stairs ; 
they make all kinds of noises in the lunchroom. During class 
periods you will see them drifting idly around in the corridors. 
Corridor pass? Don’t be silly! When they do go into a classroom, 


they head for the windows at once to study the passers-by and — 


to whistle or shout at them. 

They don’t realize that visitors and outsiders notice such 
irresponsible behavior, and that it hurts the school by giving the 
public a bad impression. 

What is the result? 

After our Thanksgiving football game, some girls in the 
stands put on a disgraceful exhibition of rowdy behavior and 
fighting in public. Yet the Boston papers named Rindge in their 
headlines, not the schools these girls attended. Why? 

You will notice that whenever young people are disorderly in 
Cambridge, whether they go to Rindge, Latin, or Somerville High, 
someone always says, “Those Rindge boys again!” This lowers the 
value of a Rindge diploma. When you have graduated, go to look 
for employment, and say you are a Rindge alumnus, your pro- 
spective employer may think. ““Rindge—oh, yes; that’s the school 
with such a bad reputation for disorderly behavior.” What will 
he think of your qualifications for the job? 

If you do not want to injure your school and your own future, 
begin to live up to the best examples you find here in Rindge and 
set a good example by your own conduct. 


Teen-ager Recognition 
By RONALD IPPOLITO 


The young people of America, especially teen-agers, are exces- 
sively criticized by members of the older generation. 

It is unquestionably true that today’s teen-agers demand more 
freedom than ever before, but they must if they are to learn to 
assume the responsibilities of tomorrow’s leaders. While more 
teen-agers are dropping out of school now than in previous years, 
and that more are involved in more and graver crimes than ever 
before, it is equally true that more young people today than ever 
before are entering and graduating from college; realize the need 
for a sound education and are striving to achieve it; and that the 





| 


| 


goals set for teen-agers are more difficult to attain than ever be- — 


fore. 

The future of America always rests in the hands of its young 
men and women, its teen-agers. Why, then, must so many of our 
adults point their fingers in criticism rather than pointing the way 
of guidance into the future? Adults have built America to what it 
is now, but they must realize that they cannot remain in the 
driver’s seat forever, but must soon move aside and make room for 
today’s students. Every adult should realize the need to encourage 
rather than hinder the development of youth. Today’s problems 
are twice as perplexing as before, and to-day’s teen-agers must 
be twice as capable of facing them. 

It is time for teen-agers to be recognized for what they are— 
not a small percent but the larger majority—ardent, diligent lead- 
ers of the future. 








“the bank that 
makes business a 
pleasure” 
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Flight 702 
BY PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


In the previous installment you will 
remember that Doctor Rightford was 
on his way to a medical convention 
when the plane in which he was a 
passenger crashed. In looking for a 
place of shelter for the injured he 
came upon this house in which four 
men were hiding. Now go on with the 
story. 

All three of us stood shocked, none 
of us daring to speak. “What are 


you doing here?” growled one of the 
four. 


I took a deep breath and said, “We 
are some of the survivors of an air- 
plane accident a short distance from 


here. We are looking for a place to 
shelter those who are injured, and 
we just happened to find this house.” 


“So that is what we heard about 
an hour ago,’ replied one of the 
four. “How many are there?” 

“Eleven more,” I said. 


“Don’t you think we ought to help 
them, Boss?” said another of the 
men. 


“Get your coats on, and let’s see 
if they’re telling the truth or not. 
And no funny business, or you’ll be 
visiting an undertaker.” 

A few minutes later we were on 
our way back to our plane. As we 
came in sight of it, the man stand- 
ing by the fire came running, cry- 
ing, “Doctor, Doctor!’ As he came 
closer he stopped in his tracks. Wh- 
what is the matter, Doctor?” 

“Don’t wory, Mister. Just do what 
we say and you won’t get hurt,” re- 
plied the man who had been ad- 
dressed as the Boss, sharply. But 
then he continued musingly, ‘‘Doc- 
tor, huh? I didn’t know we had a 
doctor with us.” 


“Doctor, I found another man un- 
der the debris inside the plane.” 

“May I go over and look at him?” 

“Yah, you go with him, Mac.” 

SOnaK., | Boss.” 

When I knelt beside my new pa- 
tient, I found that he was my for- 
mer seat-mate, Max Lewis, the con- 
cert organist. 

“How do you feel?” 

“O. K., Doc, but I think I’ve brok- 
en my arm and maybe a few ribs.” 

I examined him, and found that he 
was right. I improvised a splint for 


his arm and strapped up his ribs; 
then went back to the man known 
as the Boss. 


“T know what you’re thinking, 
Doc,” he said, “but I’ll make a deal 
with you. One of my men has been 
shot. You help him, and your pa- 
tient can come in that house.” 

“Very well sir, I agree.” 

He told off two men to stay and 
watch my fellow passengers and he 
and his other henchman accompanied 
me back to the house. We went into 
a room about 10 feet by 18, with a 
cot at the far end. My new charge 
lay on this cot, unconscious. He had 
clearly lost a good deal of blood. The 
gunshot wound was in the chest. 

“T need much more light, and plen- 
ty of boiling water.” 

“Get it for him,” the Boss said, 
and the other man rushed from the 
room. Suddenly the Boss grabbed me, 
pushed me against the wall, and 
pointed a pistol at my head. “And 
another thing, Doc. That boy you 
are going to operate on is my kid 
brother. If he dies—you die.” 

When I had more light I made a 
more careful examination. My pa- 
tient was young, very young—not 
more than sixteen; and quite hand- 
some. I washed away the blood, soon 
had the bullet out, and bandaged 
the wound. 

“T think he’ll be all right; he’s 
lost a lot of blood, but not enough 
to endanger his life.” 


“All right, Doctor, let’s see what 
we can do for your friends.” 

Outside, the snow was still fall- 
ing thickly. The fire by the plane 
was low, and we went to work 
moving the injured passengers to 
the house, where we all had hot 
coffee. When I started for the room 
where the boss’ brother was, the 
boss started to head me off with a 
“Hey, where are you going?” 

“J want to see how your brother 
is doing.” 


“All right, let’s go,’ and he fol- 
lowed me into the room and stood 
behind me as I checked the boy’s 
pulse. There was no pulse: the boy 
was dead. 

I knew that I had to keep my 
head and act as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“T think he’ll pull through.” 

“Like I said before, Doc, he bet- 
ter!” 

We both left the room, and I went 
over to Mr. Louis. He was awake. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said with a 


smile, “looks as if we’re really in 
trouble.” 

“True, but don’t worry about it; 
everything will turn out all right.” 
I lay down on a rug near the fire- 
place and closed my eyes. 

I was wakened by voices talking 
in a rather loud tone. “Do you think 
they noticed this place?’ said one 
of them to his friends. I rolled over 
to Mr. Louis. 

“What are they talking about?” 

“An airplane just went over; they 
must think it was looking for them. 
Oh, Doctor; how long are you plan- 
ning to be in Cleveland?” 

“About four days; why?” 

“Y’d like you to visit me at home 
some evening, maybe for dinner.” 

“Thank you, I’ll be glad to come.” 

“My wife is a good cook, and also 
I have installed a pipe organ in the 
house—put it in myself. I only wish 
I were in condition to play it for you. 
Perhaps—” 

“Hey, Boss! I saw someone out- 
side the window!” interrupted one 
of the thugs. Three of them ran to 
the windows. 

“There’s nobody out there, you 
good-for-nothing rat,” growled the 
Boss. “I oughta bash in that thick 
skull of yours.” 

“T think they are getting a bit 
edgy, don’t you?” murmured Mr. 
Louis to me; “suppose we can use 
this to save ourselves.” 

I got up with a murmur of 
“Perhaps so,” and went to look at 
my other patients. Then, as the 
windows smashed and the door was 
slammed open I stopped in my tracks. 
Two state troopers were pointing 
pistols in through each window; 
there were two more in the open 
doorway, with more behind them. 
In seconds the room was filled with 
them, disarming and searching the 
bandits, who had surrendered with- 
out a bit of bluster when they saw 
the odds against them. 

Finally the sergeant turned to me. 
“Now, perhaps you will tell me who 
you are and what you are doing 
here?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sergeant,’ I replied 
“Tm Dr. Rightford, and we are the 
survivors of a plane crash a few 
hours ago.” 

“Good; we were hoping that we 
would find you. How many were 
killed?” 

“Five passengers, and the pilot 
and the co-pilot. But out of sixteen 
of us twelve are more or less serious- 
ly injured,” I responded. 

“Well, help is on its way. We 


caught the co-pilot broadcasting 
that he was having difficulty with 
the engines and with icing, and was 
losing altitude. That’s all we heard. 
But we’ll take over now; you’ve done 
your part.” 

“Thank you, Sergeant, thank you,” 
and I went to lie down by Mr. Louis, 
relieved of a great burden. 


Driver Ed Quiz 


1. Old Man weather is blamed for 
a great many things. How respon- 
sible is he for automobile accidents? 
Most fatal crashes occur under one 
of the following conditions— 
(a) rain 
(b) fog 
(ec) clear weather 
(d) snow 
2. If the turning radius of a car 
going 25 miles an hour is 80 feet, 
at 75 miles an hour it will be— 
(a) 320 feet 
(b) 480 feet 
(ec) 560 feet 
(d) 720 feet 
3. If a car’s speed tripled, how 
much greater would its force of im- 
pact be in colliding with another 
object ?— 
(a) 9 times greater 
(b) twice as great 
(ec) no greater 
(d) 3 times greater 
4, At 60 miles an hour, the min- 
inimum safe following distance is— 
(a) 4 ear lengths 
(b) 10 car lengths 
(ec) 6 car lengths 
(d) 8 car lengths 
5. Maintaining minimum following 
distance is not valuable in the pre- 
vention of— 
(a) pedestrian fatalities. 
(b) chain reaction accidents 
(c) passing accidents 
(d) head on-collisions. 
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prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 20, 1965 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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Schedule of Varsity 


Sports For Spring 
VARSITY BASEBALL 


wants 
at Browne-Nichols 
9 at Waltham 
18 Newton South 
15 at Newton 
20 at Brookline 
23 Watertown 
27 at Weymouth 
30 at Brockton 
MAY 
8 Arlington 
Eee Usk, Use 
7 Waltham 
10 at Newton South 
12 Newton 
14 Brookline 
17 at Watertown 
19 Weymouth 
21 Brockton 
24 at Arlington 
OY XG leis Ibs Se 


Coach, Mr. Gibson 


Co-Captain, Donald Greenidge 
Co-Captain, Edwin Wright 


JUNIOR VARSITY 


Beas 
at Waltham 
12 Newton South 
15 Newton 
20 at Brookline 
23 Watertown 
27 at Weymouth 
UAY 
38 Arlington 
5) vat iC: Hasire. 
7 Waltham 
1@ at Newton South 
12 at Newton 
14 Brookline 
17 at Watertown 
19 Weymouth 
24 at Arlington 
Am Ch le RI SE 


Coach, Eugene Zubrinski 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL 


APRIL 
PH ACs oal8 egal ly tS) 
28 at Brookline 
380 at Waltham 

MAY 
8 at Southern Jr. High 
5 at Watertown West 
7 Arlington 
10 Watertown East 
We fhe OS Ish, ib, Sp 
14 Brookline 
17 Waltham 
19 at Watertown East 
21 at Arlington 
24 Southern Jr. High 
26 Watertown West 


27 Western Jr. High 
Coach, John Landrigan 
GOLF 

APRIL 

26 at Arlington 

28 Waltham 
MAY 

Seeatlc eel alien: 

5 Arlington 

10 at Waltham 

12 Newton 
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14 at Brookline 
1S) (ORE Sins Sy 
21 at Watertown 
26 Brockton 


Coach, William Ryan 
Captain, Robert Baumer 

TENNIS 
APRIL 


27 at Arlington 
29 at Malden 


MAY 
4 Winthrop 
6 Waltham 
dnl Ce Oh ASI IhG is 
13 Arlington 
18 Malden 
20 at Winthrop 
25 at Waltham 
Pye (G5 1s, Wee Se 


Coach, Martin Tierney 
Captain, Thomas Lavoie 


TRACK 
APRIL 
28. Newton South 
MAY 


5. Brockton 

8. Belmont Relays 

12. Newton 

15. St. John’s Relays 

19. Brookline 

21. Class Championship, 
Suburban League 

26. New Bedford 

29. State Class Championships 

JUNE 
5. State Champiinships 
12. New England Championships 


Coach, William J. Reagan 
Co-Captain, Philip Jackman 
Co-Captain, Kenneth Young 





Varsity and Alumni In 


Annual Hockey Game 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


On Monday Feb. 8, the Rindge var- 
sity hockey team defeated an alumni 
team 14-11 at the Watson Rink, on 
Soldier’s Field. 

This was the first varsity win in 
the six years of this series, as the 
alumni team is always made up of 
former Rindge and college stars. 

Lenny Gagnon 746, top alumni 
scorer, starred for Rindge and for 
Colorado College; he is now an as- 
sistant hockey coach at Medford 
High, a contender against Rindge in 
the G. B. I. He scored 5 goals and 3 
assists. 

Other alumni scorers were Bob 
Rochon ’47 (3 and 1), Jimmy Riley 
61 (1 and 4), Dick Verrier 54 and 
Jack Lee ’61 (each 1 and 1), and Bob 
Chebator ’62 (0 and 3). 

The varsity top scorer was Leo 
LeBlane with 4 goals, 3 assists. Cap- 
tain Eddie Wright was next with 3 
and 5; then Mike Sico (38 and 2), 
Dan Collins (2 and 4), Dick Hayes 
and Bob Desrosiers (1 ‘and 0 each.) 


SOSSSSSOSSS Seen AAI ATE 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 
RUSSO & SONS 


MEN’S SHOP 
303 CAMBRIDGE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. & 
EL 4-8584 s 
YOUR TUXEDO RENTAL HEADQUARTERS x 


noooesecoosesosee! 


RINDGE WELCOMES 
NEW FACULTY MEMBER 


By GEORGE LUNGREN, JR. 


The newest member of the Rindge 
faculty, Mr. Charles Killilea, is a 
graduate of C.H.L.S. and of Boston 


College School of Education. Before 
coming to Rindge, where he now 
teaches U.S. History, Mr. Killilea 


substituted at Latin, teaching history 
and civics there. 

Mr. Killilea was a member of the 
Fourth Infantry Division of the 
marines and is currently in the re- 
serves. Interested in sports he coach- 
ed Freshman and Junior basketball 
while at C.H.L.S. and is a member of 
the International Association of 
Approved Basketball Coaches. 


The Register wishes him many 





successful years of teaching at 
Rindge. 
Nationa! Honor 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The guest speaker was Dr. Albert 


J. Kelley, deputy director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. A graduate of Annapolis, 


he served as a naval aviator and 
test pilot before he was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Science by M. I. 
T. His subject was “Education and 
Knowledge In The Space Age.” 

Members of the John W. Wood 
Chapter, all seniors, who were elect- 
ed last year are: 

Joseph W. Bourgeois, Ronald F. 
Capotosto, Paul L. Clarke, Brendan 
J. Coffey, Edward F. Dahl, Stanley 
J. Daszuta, A. Michael Fraumeni, 
James R. Lamoureux, John J. Ma- 
rotto, Pedro M. Silva. 

Seniors elected this year 
follows: 

Joseph M. Dionne, Charles P. 
Smith, Cecil D. Sullivan. 

Juniors elected this year who 
will form the continuing member- 
ship are as follows. 

Gregory M. Antonopoulos, James 
L. Brown, Kevin F. Gibbons, Melvin 
J. Gurney, Ronald R. Tppolito, Law- 


are as 


rence D. LaFlamme, Robert OD. 
Mazzeo, Neal L. Michaels, Carlos 
M. Soares, William B. Swartz, 


Thomas B. Wright. 

The officers of the John W. Wood 
Chapter are President, Pedro M. Sil- 
va; Vice President, Joseph W. Bour- 


geois; Secretary-Treasurer, Cecil D. 
Sullivan. 


After the ceremony the National 
Honor Society members and_ their 
parents were received in the Trophy 
Room. 





Esky’s Pizza & Sub Shop 


104 CUSHING STREET 
“WHERE THE ELITE MEET” 


KARL P. ESKEDAHL, Prop. 
COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Ine. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


NORTON HIGH VISITED ON 
STUBENT BACHANGE DAY 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 


Gne of the most interesting ac- 
tivities of the school year is Student 
Exchange Day. Mr. O’Connell select- 
ed four juniors—Jerome Connors, 
Neal Michaels, Gegory Antonopoulos, 
and myself—and gave us the op- 
portunity to enjoy it. 

On March 1, accompanied by Mr. 
O’Connell, we drove to Norton High 
School, Norton, where we were greet- 
ed by. a student delegation headed 
by Mr. Robert Ford, a teacher in 
our host school. Norton High School - 
is a one-story building, relatively 
recent in construction. Another in- 
teresting fact about the school is its 
connection to one of the city’s gram- 
mar schools. 

Mr. Ford and his students took us 
on a tour that included a dyeing 
plant and a chicken farm, represent- 
ing the main industries in the town, 
and two widely different educational 
institutions, each in its own way im- 
pressive. These were Wheaton College 
and Attleboro Trade School. Boys are 
required to take an examination to 
gain entrance to Attleboro Trade 
School, and the program is so sucess- 
ful that one school official told us 
that plans are underway to enlarge 
the curriculm. Two other interesting 
stops on the tour were radio station 
WARA in Attleboro and _ the 
Norton Town Hall. During the course 
of the day’s tour, we were taken to 
lunch at the L. G. Nourse Grammar 
School. This school is also relatively 
new, and some of the newer teaching 
methods are being utilized. 

The main event of the tour took 
place that night when the town 
heid its annual town meeting, and it 
was a novel experience for all of us 
seeing this fine example of dem- 
ocracy in action. One of the most 
controversial subjects of the evening 
was something we all take for grant- 
ed, water meters. 

All in all, the day left one im- 
pression, in my mind: that small- 
town people have the same interest 
in their town and take just as much 
interest in their government as the 
people in our city of Cambridge. 


Plain Rags 


SMITH and L. OLIVER 


St. Germaine, it is true you’re re- 
lated to Mr. Fogg ?* 

Mack McElroy, is it true they 
call your girl Mary Mack? 

Guerino, what do you carry in 
your briefcase? 

Mike Lopez, is it true you became 
a cheer leader because you needed 
a sweater? 

Armstrong, why are you always 
picking up your books? 

McLaren and Oliver, are 
really going to race your cars? 

Cal Wright, do you really bleach 
your hair? 

Skipper Davis, did you really have 
a 95 average on your report card? 

Feet Greenidge, we hear you are 
the fastest boy in school (on the way 
out). 

Whom do they call Teddybear, and 
why? 

“Ed. Note: Mr. Fogg and I are 
related only through the REGISTER. 


By E. 


you 





CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


Headquarters for 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Indoor Track Resume 
By J. LAYNE and L. WOOD 
NATICK CONQUERED 


Running on the M. I. T. cinders 
Jan. 23, the Technicians overpowered 
Natick by the comfortable margin 
of 60-26. 

In the mile, Tom Beaudry and Jim 
Garro were 2nd and 3d as they had 
been in nearly all our four previous 
meets. Les Wood won the 1000 for 
the fifth time, and Al Griffin placed 
second. In the 600 Clarence Gaynor 
was the winner, with Phil Jackman 
second. As usual, Tom Davis won the 
300; Tom Margetson came in second. 
Louis Paul won the 2-mile, with 
Larry Bingham third. 

Jim Brown and Ken Young placed 
second and third in the shot-put; 
Aaron Brathwaite and Bill Cart- 
wright finished the hurdles one-two. 
Ed Martin jumped 6 feet to tie for 
first place in the high jump, and 
“Skipper” Davis took the remaining 
point for third place. Aurelio Torres 
placed second, and Francis Hodge 
third, in the dash. 

While they really didn’t need to, 
our relay quartet of Gaynor, Mar- 
getson, Jackman, and Davis cleaned 
up their event and the meet. 


STATE MEET 


After winning the B. A. A. meet, 
Rindge was finally defeated Jan. 30 
by Boston English, 28-21. 

“Skipper” got off to a bad start 
in the 300, but easily overtook the 
pack and won in 32.9. Clarence Gay- 
nor ran the 600 against his cousin 
Rupert Leonard from Boston Eng- 
lish. Clarence beat him in the B. 
A. A. but lost to him this time by a 
very close margin; his time was 
1:15:9, only two-tenths of a second 
slower than his B. A. A. winning time. 
In the 1000 Les Wood came from be- 
hind to place third in 2:22:5. And 
finally, Mike Bianco ran an excellent 
two-mile, in 10:19, for fifth place. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 


Artistic Floral Arrangements 


DECROSTA & SON 


FLORIST SHOP 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 





FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 


BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Rindge Mermen in 


State Swim Meet 
By FRANK VIEIRA 


On Saturday, Febuary 27, four 
members of the Rindge swimming 
team attended the state swimming 
meet at the University of Mass- 
achusetts. They were Captain Gerard 
Cronin, Manager Gregory Head, John 
DeLeo, and Frank Vieira. 

Although the boys swam hard they 
didn’t make the finals. Cronin swam 
in the 50-yard freestyle and the 100- 
yard butterfly, Head in the 400-yard 
freestyle, DeLeo in the 100-yard 
breaststroke, and Vieira in the 200- 
yard freestyle. 

Not winning any points didn‘t make 
the boys feel too bad because they 
are looking forward to next year. 
hoping for a bigger and better swim- 
ming team. 


Sports Quiz 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


1. Since its inception in 1953-54 
the Norris trophy, given annually to 
the best defenseman in the National 
Hockey League, has been won by 4 
men. Who are they? 


2. Match these pitchers with the 
years they won All Star games. 


a Bob Friend 1964 
b Juan Marichal 1956 
e Stu Miller 1959 


3. What do Ron lLarrieu, Dave 
Weill, and Ed Redl have in common? 

4. What brothers were members of 
pro football squads last season 
(1964) ? 

5. Match these basketball coaches 
with their schools. 


a Dave Strack St. Bonaventure 


b Ned Wulk Arizona State 
ce Larry Weise Michigan 
ANSWERS 


“(ainqueavuog 4S) [To +: (0781S 
BuoZzlay) G—q + (UBSIYOIIL) E—B 'G 
‘sooudlg 
ioAUuaq 94} JO ssvg WON pure suey 
Sejesuy SOT 04} JO ss¥eq 3pId ‘P 
‘penbs 
PpelZ pues yovsy oidw4TO “§ “Nh FIGT 
ay} JO Sdoquioew [[V@ otemM AOU, “§ 
‘(696T) 
G9 = (V06L) 1-4? (9961) 6 ac 
‘PI-BIGL OSVOTYD “OJO[I et4aIg * 6S, 
“8G61 [Ber}UOW[ “UosUYoL WO], +29.-69 
-6L ‘8G-PG6L [eetjuoy, ‘AoAreyZ snoqg 
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Jimmy's Food Mart 


160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-1670 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Ergupne@uccal Boepmaae 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 





Our National Anthem 


By ALAN O’BRIEN 


In the fall of 1814 the United 
States and Great Britain were at 
war. The British had captured an 
American doctor and held him pris- 
oner on a warship. A good friend of 
the doctor’s, named Francis Scott 
Key, received permission to go to the 
warship under a flag of truce in an 
effort to have the doctor set free. A 
small American boat, the Minden, 
took him to the British ship where 
he arrived just as a battle was about 
to begin. 

The British naval officers agreed 


to free the doctor, but said the Amer- 
ican boat could not go back until the 
battle was over. They were afraid 
that Mr. Key and the doctor would 
reveal their plan of attack to the 
patriots on shore. A guard was put 
on the Minden, to make sure the 
Americans did not leave. All day the 
great British guns thundered. From 
the deck of the Minden, Francis Scott 
Key could see the American flag fly- 
ing over the great walls of Fort 
McHenry. It was a brave sight, but 
he wondered how long the fort could 
hold out. He knew that the McHenry 
guns were small, and that the fort 
had only a few defenders. As night 
fell the British guns kept pouring and 
pounding, and the anxious young man 
on the Minden could not tell how the 
battle was going. 

In the dark, he could not see if the 
banner of stars and stripes was still 
flying above the fort. He was still 
too worried to sleep. Instead, he paced 
back and forth across the Minden’s 
narrow deck all night. All he could 
see were the shells bursting, and red 
glare of the rockets. Was the flag 
still there? Or was the hard-pressed 
fort hauling down its banner and get- 
ting ready to surrender to the en- 
emy? 

For 30 hours the battle raged, then 
shortly before morning the firing 
stopped. At last dawn came, but it 
was no help to Francis Scott Key. 
Thick smoke, like a great curtain, 
shut off the shore and he could not 
tell how the battle had gone. 

Suddenly, at seven o’clock, there 
came a break in the smoke clouds. 
For a moment, it was as if the gray 
curtain had been pulled aside and 


there, by the dawn’s early light, Mr. 
Key saw the stars and stripes still 
flying over the gallant fort. He knew 
then that the Americans had won the 
battle. The British had lost their 
chance to capture Baltimore. Ex- 
tremely happy, the excited young man 
pulled a letter from his pocket, and 
on the back he began to write down 
words to express his happiness and 
thanksgiving that the flag was still 
there. 

He wrote busily for several 
months. Although he did not know 
it then, those were important months 
in the history of our flag. For the 
poem scribbled on the back of the 
envelope began: “O say, can you see, 
by the dawn’s early light, What so 
proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming? Whose broad stripes 
and bright stars, Thro’ the perilous 
fight, O’er the ramparts we watched 
were so gallantly streaming?” 

The beautiful poem that Francis 
Scott Key wrote that early morning 
was later set to an old melody that 
most Americans knew and became a 
patriotic song, loved by all Amer- 
icans. ; 

Now it is the most important pa- 
triotic song we have. Whenever the 
“Star Spangled Banner” is played or 
sung, we all stand up as a mark of 
respect to our country. And with full 
hearts we raise our voices to join in 
the thrilling words that Francis 
Scott Key wrote that long ago morn- 
ing on the deck of the Britsh ship: 

“And the star spangled banner 

in triumph shall wave 
Ofer the land of the free 
and the home of the brave” 
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SUBS OUR SPECIALTY 


TROWBRIDGE 
SPA 


444 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Oe ee ee 


Opposite C. H. L. S. j 
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CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.WNi.C.A., 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


CLEAN LIVING 





669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


TR 6-4800 
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DRAFTSMEN TOUR 
B. F. GOODRICH PLANT 


By ROBERT P. FLYNN 


The seniors in the Architectural 
Drawing course made a tour recenily 
of the B. F. Goodrich plant in Water- 
town. As this sort of experience is 
somewhat unusual at Rindge, a short 
account of the tour may be of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Ferzoco, our teacher, arranged 
this tour with the machinery main- 
tenance manager of the plant. 

On the appointed day, when the 
filing bell rang we assembled at the 
front door of the school and rode 
to the plant, where we met Mr. 
Camarra, our guide. 

At this plant B. F. Goodrich pro- 
duces sneakers and storm footwear 
and we started at the first assembly 
line, where rubber soles and heels 
are made. 

We noticed that the working condi- 
tions, in the places where rubber is 
mixed, were unfavorable because the 
ventilation was poor. Other places 
were thick with dust or inadequately 
lighted. There were some luxuries, 
such as a small cafeteria and a few 
well-placed vending machines. 

After learning how sneakers are 
made, right down to the last intri- 
cate detail, we went to the drafting 
room. This was the best part of the 
tour, as most of us plan to become 
draftsmen or architects. We were in- 
terested in seeing what instruments 
and working conditions the company 
provided here. 

After a lunch at Simeone’s we re- 
turned to school at two o’clock. 

Some of the boys said that it had 
been educational to see the produc- 
tion of sneakers. But the real ed- 
ucational value was the thought that 
without a decent education you may 
have to work in a factory under 
rather uncomfortable, or inadequate 
working conditions. 

Mr. Ferzoco hopes to conduct a 
few more trips before the end of 
the school year. Certainly we can 
never get this type of education out 
of a book or in a classroom. I person- 
ally think that if the students coop- 
erate, this sort of thing should be 
done on a regular schedule. 





Host—Come right in, my friend. 

Nervous Guest— Does that dog 
bite? 

Host—That’s what I want to find 
out. Just got him this morning. 


UMUC 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINME'S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal’ 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL..4-8350 354-9671 
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Service Notes 
_ By ROBERT P. 0’ROURKE 


Airman Francis H. Scott ‘62 was 
recently recognized for exemplary 
conduct and performance of duty as 
a radio operator. He is assigned to 
the 4th Mobile Communications Group 
at Hunter Air Force Base, Geor- 
gia, which supports the Air Force 
Communications Unit. This unit is 
responsible for the control of com- 
munications for Air Force global 
operations. 





Louis B. (“Bubbles”) Herbert, Jr., 
‘64 recently enlisted in the Air Force 
and is undergoing six weeks of basic 
training at Lackland AFB, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





Anthony J. De Francisco ‘65 has 
enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corps 
for 3 years under the 120-day-delay 
plan. He will finish his senior year 
in Rindge and then report for active 
duty June 22 at Parris Island, 8S. C. 


Down The Years 
With The Register 


1935—19356 


Rindge Radio Club organized. A 
set built and operated by the students 
in the Radio Class is in touch with 
other amateur operators. 

A dancing class, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ladd, has been held at 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Somerville defeats Rindge in an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day game, 13 to 
Wee 

Rindge Drama Club gives repeat 
performance of “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate.” 

In the 1935-36 Register there ap- 
pears this ad: “Charity Beano 
Party.” Admission was free but the 
cost of a card was 1 penny! 


1946—1947 


Mr. Galligan was appointed, in 
September, to the Rindge faculty and 
also assumed his new duties as head 
football coach. 

Rindge track team invited to par- 
ticipate in first track meet ever held 
on an aireraft carrier. 

Latin downed our basketball team 
40 to 30 to gain a place in the Tech 
Tourney. 

Rindge and Latin hockey teams, 
coached by the late Mr. Mahoney, 
entered the finals of the Round Robin 
playoffs. 

Rindge alumni and faculty mem- 
bers were saddened by the death of 
Miss Myra Ellis, the first woman 
teacher appointed to Rindge. 





FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Nanto’'s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





EL 4-9443 


Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 





SPILEWSKI’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


Raving Rags 


By RONALD IPPOLITO 
and JAMES MAHONEY 


A. Bowen refused an offer to play 
with the Celtics so that he could play 
football with the Colts. 

R. Mazzeo, do you really feed your 
car Gravy-Train instead of gas? 

We’ve been told that J. Nichols 
has his eye on S. Niles sister—and 
that S. Niles has his eye on J. 
Nichols? 

Gavin, 
check-out? 

L. LaFlamme needed a date so bad 
that he tried to scoop a dummy from 
Sears Roebuck’s window. 

J. Mahoney says T. Beaudry’s girl 
is going bald. How does he know? 

T. Hesse, is it true that you smoke 
soft-lead pencils when you run out 
of cigarettes? 

A. Castrucci, why do you get mad 
when Ippolito calls you “Leader of 
the Pack’? 

J. Frazier wants a high-powered 
eraser gun to shoot mistakes off 
papers while the teachers are cor- 
recting them. 

M. Benevento’s glasses are really 
compact binoculars. He can use them 
for long-distance cheating. 

T. Wright, why does Mr. O’Con- 
nell always cali on you for the 
answer? Are you sure he’s not your 
uncle? 

R. Mazzeo, are those racing stripes 
really what holds your car together? 


is it true you flunked 





Amateur Radio 
By JOSEPH LONG 


Would you like to be a Radio ham? 
You can! There are over 200,000 
radio amateurs in the United States 
alone and some 150,000 more in other 
countries. 


Tt is really quite simple. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
the agency which governs all radio 
and TV, has very simple require- 
ments. You learn the Morse code, 
and basie radio theory and laws. The 
code speed you have to attain and 
the difficulty of the theory and laws 
you have to learn depend on what 
kind of license you desire. You will 
probably start out as a novice, and 
work your way up, perhaps to the 
extra class license, which takes a 
good deal of time, effort, and skill. 


A ham, even one with a novice 
license, has a _ scientific hobby, a 
means of gaining personal skill in 
the field of electronics, and the op- 
portunity to communicate with fellow 
citizens by private shortwave radio. 
He sometimes has a chance to do 
something pretty important for 
others, both in emergencies and in 
civil defense. 

From a small beginning at the 
century, amateur radio has grown to 
become an established institution. 
Hams have kept communications open 
in time of natural disaster; have 
reported distress signals from ships 
in trouble at sea, and been the only 
means of saving the lives of the peo- 
ple on board; and they are the 


‘stand-by system for civil defense. 


Today’s radio hams form a mag- 
nificently useful part of American 
society, and from their ranks will 
come the electronic communications 
specialists of tomorrow. 





en 


Alumni Notes 


Lawrence Nadeau ’62 is a com- 
munications center specialist in the 
Air Force. 





David Boecuzzo ’57, Northeastern 
U. ’62, is attending the Graduate 
School at Northeastern. He expects 
to receive a master degree in June. 





Donaid Dickerson ’58 is in the in- 
fantry branch of the Army. 





Wilbur Nixon ’24 and a graduate 
of Bentley and Suffolk Law School 
was recently appointed to the Cam- 
bridge Board of Public Welfare. He 
is an attorney and a very active 
member of the community. 





Neil Brooks ’57, Indiana U. ’62, 
was married in January. He is a 
second lieutenant in the Army and 
is stationed at Syracuse, N. Y. 





Enricius Everteze ’64 is enrolled 
in the liberal arts course at Cham- 
berlayne Junior College. 





Ronald LaRoche ’42 is a designer 
and building contractor in Keene, 
N. H. He recently constructed the 
Peterborough Motor Inn near that 
New Hampshire town. 





Ted Shea ’54, Boston College ’58, 


lives in Jaffrey, N. H. and was one 
of the partners in the Peterborough 
Motor Inn. 





_John Franco 68, Northeastern U. 
‘63, is an engineer with the Aveo 
Corp. on Route 128 in Burlington. 





Norman MacAskill 57 is the man- 
ager of the Bolter Co., men’s wear, 
in Harvard Square. He is also the 
treasurer of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 





James Nagle ’41 is a priest in the 
Maryknoll Missions. He has been 
doing missionary work for the past 
12 years in Yucatan, Mexico. Follow- 
ing his vacation he will return to 
continue his work among the Indians. 


FIVZGERALD PHARMAC 


STUDENT SUPPLIES 
283 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Huron Shoe Service 
3701, HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Sinnazan Pharmacy, Dne. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM, 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 876-7662 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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Producing The 
Rindge Register 


By RICHARD BARRELL and 
PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


When you paid your nickel and 
took your copy of this issue, you 
probably had no suspicion of the 


number of things that had to happen 
and the work that had to be done 
to produce this paper. 

Yo begin with, REGISTER re- 
porters have to cover all school 
events and functions. In this con- 
nection, Barrell has handled club 
news (except the Key Club, which 
with Senior Class news is Silva’s 
responsibility) Holway handles sports 
news; Mr. Fogg assigns stories to 
staff members who come up with 
other ideas, and such stories about 
Rindge boys who have done some- 
thing worthwhile, interviews with 
teachers, assemblies, and such de- 
velopments as the Technical Insti- 
tute we are to have next year. 
Someone is likely to submit fiction 
of his own; editorials are accepted 
or assigned; and we receive a number 
of those gems of fantasy and wit 
that we publish as rags. 

After submission, each article or 
story has to be edited so that it 
will be clear and so that we won’t 
get sued for criminal libel or offend 
against good taste. Someone has to 
provide ‘‘grammar and spelling for 
two” if not for 20. 

Finally, the edited story is typed 
on one side of the paper, double- 
spaced, and sent down to Mr. 
O’Brien. In the print shop it is re- 
ferred to as “copy.” 

Mr. O’Brien gives the copy to 
one of his students to set on the 
Linotype machine. This is a ma- 
chine with a_ typewriter-like key- 
board, containing little brass units 
called matrices, which in turn carry 
letters in reverse. When the letters 
and other characters for a line of 
print have been assembled, the line 
is justified, or spaced out to fit the 
width of the column. The line is 
then cast in type metal and the cast- 
ing, called a slug, is ejected into a 
rack called a stick. 

Next the slugs are assembled into 
a column, placed in a galley or 
shallow tray, and laid in a proof 
press; inked; and then a _ roller 
presses a sheet of paper down on 
the inked slugs to make a_ proof, 
which shows what the page will look 
like, 

The job is proof-read, or the proof 
is compared carefully with the copy; 
at first by the boy who set it, 


George OG Drone ‘CS 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 











1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 














The Compton Quiz 


Test your knowledge of U. S. Wars with these question and answers 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Oe Co NR 


ship? 


. What was the shortest war in U. S. History? 
What was the longest war in U. S. History? 
What war had the most American casualties? 
. What war had the least American casualties? 
. What war saw the first successful use of a submarine to sink an enemy 


6. What war saw the first large-scale amphibious operation in U. S. 


military history? 


7. What war saw the first use of peison gas by U. S. forces? 
3. What war was the first to be officially declared by a U. S. Congress? 


the year? 
ANSWERS 


7 

fo} 

9. What war saw the first use of the military draft? 

0. What war ended on the 11th hour of the 11th day of the 11th month of 


2 


nad | LSA 


1. The Spanish-American War (1898) lasted less than a year. 

2. ‘Lhe unofficial war between the U. S. Army and the American Indians. 
U. S. forces were engaged intermittently from 1790 until the battle of 
Wounded Knee, S. D. in 1888, which ended the last and most bitter of 


the Indian conflicts. 


do. The American Civil War. The combined loss of life on both sides has 


been estimated well over 600,000. 


4. The Spanish-American War had more deaths from disease than from 


actual fighting. 


5. The American Civil War, when the Confederate submarine Hunley sank 
the Union ship Housatonic, inside Charlestown Habor, S. C. in 1864. 
6. The Mexican War with the landing of U. S. forces at Veracruz, Mexico 


in 1847 


7. ‘the American Civil War. During the assult on Charleston, S. C., Union 
forces hurled “Greek fire,” generating poison gas, into the city. 
8. The War of 1812 was the first to be officially declared by an assembled 


Congress on June 18, 1812. 


9. The American Civil War. Both Confederate and Federal governments 
resorted to conscription. The South in 1862 and the North in 1863. 

10. World War I—hostilities ceased on 11 A. M., November Pe OLsechis 
day formerly called Armistice Day was changed to Veteran’s Day by 


Congress in 1954. 





secondly by Mr. O’Brien, to see 
that it follows the copy exactly, and 
finally by Mr. Fogg for a final 
check. Any errors are corrected on 
the Linotype, and another proof is 
taken and read. 

When the proofs of the stories 
for one page have been approved 
as correct, they are assembled in 
a frame called a form, and locked 
in with wooden blocks called fur- 
niture and interlocking metal wedges 
called quoins (pronounced coins). 

Two pages are actually printed 
at one time. Thus pages 1 and 8 
are printed on one side of a long 
sheet of paper; then, after this 
has dried, pages 2 and 7 are printed 
on the reverse side. The printing 
is done under Mr. McMahon’s di- 


rection. 


In the final stage of production, 
the printing class as a unit folds and 


354-3317 354-3318 


BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS and ACCESSORIES 
FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN CARS 
Beacon St. at Oxford, Cambridge 
Open Every Evening Until 6.00 P.M, 


 CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 





Over 





Oe AM eM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, 





Central Sq. 
Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


assembles the paper, inserts the Roto 
sections, and counts out the complet- 
ed paper in bundles of 50 for the 
convenience of the sales staff and 
the mailing editor. 

The assembling and production of 
a school paper involves many trades, 
occupations, and learning situations. 
Adequate mastery of such subjects 
as English composition, spelling, 
reading, and° mathematics is essen- 
tial. 

Some positions represented are 
those of the purchasing agent (buy- 
ing paper, ink, and other supplies), 
compositor, pressman, paper-cutter, 
makeup man, bindery worker, and 
salesman, selling not only the REG- 
ISTER but also advertising. 

These are part of the reasons why 
the REGISTER 

“Gives you more, more, more 
Of what you pay your nickel 
fore 

The Rindge Register is one of two 
school papers in the country in which 
the completed product is “written, 
edited, composed, printed, assembled 
and sold” exclusively by the students. 


“Apologies to, I forget what candy 
company. 





HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


We Get A Letter 


CAMELOT, which was presented at 
the Cleveland Auditorium for the 
benefit of the Kennedy Memorial 
Library Fund, was one of the best 
shows ever produced by a_ high 
school dramatic club. Mr. Robert 
Guest has a special talent for mak- 
ing his pupils rise to their potential. 

At a time when teenagers are be- 
ing constantly criticized in the press, 
it makes one feel good to see a group 
of high school students assume the 
responsibility of producing an out- 
standing show. ‘The scenery, cos- 
tumes, and lighting were all han- 
dled by the pupils. The orchestra, 
staffed by members of the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School, di- 
rected by Mr. McKee, was excellent. 


Mr. Guest and the entire company 
are to be congratulated for render- 
ing such a professional performance. 


A special thanks should also be 
extended to these boys from Rindge, 
William Lavoie, William Shannon, 
John Carey, Lawrence Crowley, John 
Moquin, who worked many hours 
after school setting up the lighting, 
and working the spots during the 
rehearsals and performances, and 
who were very willing to assist our 
neighboring school in making Cam- 
elot such an outstanding show. 

To the leads and chorus, you all 
were superb. I hope you will continue 
to have outstanding shows of this 
nature in the future. 


Mr. E. G. Crawley 


TWO FOOLS 
(With apologies to the able author) 


Two fools had cars they thought 
perfection. 

They met one day at an intersection. 

They tooted their horns—and made 
a connection, 

A squad car came and made an in- 


spection 

An ambulance came and made a 
collection 

All that’s left is a _ recollection— 

And two less yotes at the next 
election. 


Contributed by Ray Sousa 


Kl 7-3353 


MUSTO OIL SERVICE 


BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 


61c GORE ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WHERE GOOD FRIENDS MEET 


DONNELL’S 
SNACK BAR 


221 WESTERN AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHEN 
BU YING—SELLING—RENTING 
CONTACT 


JOSEPH P.BARRELL 
REAL ESTATE 
Sales—Rentals—Mortgages 
phone 868-9539 





CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES — 


RAILROADS — 


ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 
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Seniors Visit Hingham 
On Towu-City Exchange 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


Annually, Rindge participates in 
the City-Town Exchange program 
which is exercised throughout the 
State. This year proved to be no 
exception to the tradition. On March 
22, Mr. O’Connell and a group of 
five seniors, consisting of Kenneth 
Young, Brendan Coffey, Joseph Bour- 
geois, Cecil Sullivan and Pedro Silva, 
headed for the town of Hingham. 

Upon our arrival at Hingham 
High School, we were cordially greet- 
ed by their school representatives. 
After formal introductions we were 
taken on a tour of the modern high 
school. During the tour we entered 
a number of classrooms and observed 
the teachers and students at work. 
We were extremely impressed by the 
school spirit which the students po- 
sess. Following the tour of the school 
we were given a surprisingly deli- 
cious iunch by the students of the 
home economics class. 

Immediately after lunch we were 
taken to the Old Ship Church, which 
is Hingham’s main attraction. This 
church is the second oldest church 
in America. It received the name Old 
Ship Church because the ceiling is 
identical to the overturned hull of a 
ship. We were amazed to find that 
although the seating arrangement of 
the church is not regulated, genera- 
tions of families have occupied the 
same pews. 

Our next destination was the Town 
Hall. At the Town Hall we were 
briefed by Selectman Foley on the 
general procedure of the Town Meet- 
ing which is held annually at Hingh- 
am. We were also informed that the 
Town Meeting which would be held 
later that night would contain a 
number of controversial points. 

Upon our arrival at the high school 
gymnasium where the meeting would 
be held, we took our places and 
quietly awaited that smack of the 
gavel to signify that the meeting 
would begin. 

It was with the satisfaction of a 
well spent day that we left the town 
of Hingham that night. We look for- 
ward to serving as host to the Hingh- 
am High School representatives 
when they come to visit Rindge and 
Cambridge. 
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Topp’s Donut's 


795 MAIN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 












WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 








Our Spy In Latin 


Quite a bit of controversy has 
arisen as to the name of the “spy”’. 
I'll give you a clue: it’s not who you 
think it is. Big help? Anyway, here’s 
some more news about what’s happen- 
ing in Latin: 

First of all, it seems as if the lat- 
est fad is packing a water pistol, and 
everyone is getting squirted, friend or 
foe. 

Sally G., who is this “Peter Pan” 
you have been flying around with 
lately? 

Peter S., a date was no time to 
rehearse your songs from Camelot! 

Jayne W., you should be more 
careful where you leave your report 
card. 

Julian S., are you really secretly 
married? 

Sue M., what is your favorite 
Saturday night pastime? 

Sheila K., we’re all going to chip 
in and buy you a padlock for your 
locker. 

Eddie R., nice “shiner” you have 
there. You’ve got to watch out for 
those walls, they bump into you 
when you least expect it! 

Jeanne K., which side did you 
really root for at the Rindge-Latin 
basketball game? 

Peter H., I have to hand it to you 
you have great taste in ties! 

The new rage among the boys at 
Latin and Rindge is to become “the 
man with the Florida tan.” Isn’t 
that right boys? 

That all the news for this issue. 
To give all you curious readers 
another clue I will sign my name as: 


A LATIN LASSIE 


How The Months 
Got Their Names 


The 12-month calendar used today 
is the Gregorian calendar devised 
almost 400 years ago by Pope Greg- 
ory XIII. January was named after 
Janus, an ancient Italian deity that 
presided over gates, doors, and 
beginnings; February after a Roman 
festival of purification, Februa, on 
the 15th of the month; March after 
Mars, Roman God of war; April, for 
the opening of buds, after the Latin 
word “aperire”’ to open; May, after 
Maia, mother of Mercury; June after 
Junius, a famed Roman family; July 
and August after the two Caesars 
October, November, and December 
were the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
10th months in the old Roman cal- 
endar and retained their Latin nu- 
merical names. 
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Honor Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Richard Lohnes 
Mel Romero 
Jonathan Beesley 
Robert Cyr 
James Duffy 
Paul M. Guzzeti 
Ronald Oliveira 
Manuel Arruda 
Robert A. Brown 
Dante Cornelio 
Thomas F. Murphy 
James O. Price 
William Robinson 
John Rowe 
Joseph Santackas 
John H. Sheehan 
Paul Egan 
Antonio Santos 
Glen Fox 
Thomas M. Gallinaro 
Gerald Maloney 
James Moquin 
Craig Powell 


SOPHOMORES 


Joseph M. Moreira 
Joseph F. Carbone 
Edward D. Johnson 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 
Michael L. Smith 
Frederick Bartkus 
Michael D. Habelow 
Gregory E. Head 
Daniel T. Lopez 
Richard A. Babajtis 
Stephen Mahoney 
Al Newton 

Philip Bertrand 
Timothy J. Lynah 
George J. Gentile 
John P. Riley 
Joseph P. Braga 
James Dwyer 

Paul D. Hubacheck 
Frank A. Miano 
John Ferolito 
Robert L. MeNaught 
John J. Simpkins 
Henry G. Soones 
Gerald F. Gallagher 
John J. Killion, Jr. 
Frederick E. Johnson 
Robert A. Graham 
Kenneth Gray 
James Hinds 

Henry Komejko 
James J. Mederios 
Michael Long 
Harold J. Coffey 
Ronald P. Marchurs 


Sherwood W. Ward, Jr. 


Lafayette L. Bingham 
Walter R. Campbell 
James J. Costa 

James EH. Rumrill 


JUNIORS 


Carlos Soares 

Robert Flynn 

Melvin J. Gurney 
Gregory Antonopoulos 
Kevin Gibbons 

John F. Egan 
Lawrence W. Kelley 
John E. Paris 
Lawrence LaFlamme 
Charles E. Steele, Jr. 
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87.0 
85.7 
85.0 
84.6 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.0 
82.8 


HURON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 


Tel. Kirkland 17-6400 


Compliments of 


Alvir. R. Bowen, Jr. 
Robert D. Mazzeo 
Thomas B. Wright 
William B. Swartz 
Neal Michaels’ 
Waldo L. Murphy 
William Haynes 
Ronald Joaquim 
Walter Glennon 
John MacAskill 
William Rebello 
Ricardo Savory 
Thomas R. Bertrand 
Jeffrey A. Briggs 
Orlando Moreira 
Raymond Perry 
Richard Perry 
Henry F. Washington III 
Aurelio M. Torres 
Louis V. Pelusi 
Ronald R. Ippolito 
Edward F. Daly 
Victor Privetera 
Norman Leger 
Herbert M. LePage 
James J. Mahoney 
Frank M. Vieira 
Lawrence W. Waithe 
Richard H. Wong 
Alfred Perry 
Roland S. Young 
James L. Brown 
Michael Doneski 
James Healey 

John Lasofsky 
Kenneth Mangan 
Severlin B. Singleton 
Lawrence W. Sullivan 


SENIORS 


Joseph Bourgeois 
Ronald Capotosto 
John Marotta 
Brendan Coffey 
Paul L. Santackas 
Pedro M. Silva 
William Shannon 
Michael Fraumeni 
John M. Gallego 
James R. Lamoureux 
William Lavoie 
Leo P. LeBlane 


Kenneth D. Rodrigues 
Charles P. Smith 
Leon Arabia 

John Hammer 

John Carey 

Paul Clarke 

John J. Romero 
Richard J. Curtis 
Myles J. McTernan 
Clarence Clark 
Theodore F. Coughlin 
Edmund J. Dussault 
Kevin B. Walsh 
David 8S. Makseyn 
Joseph M. Dionne 
Edward Enos 
Donald Greenidge 
William F. Wells 
William Cartwright 
Edward Dahl 
Ercilio Costa 
William Nevins 
Leonard Coffill 
Augustus A. Turni 
Gerald Bombino 
James Sullivan 
David Holway 

Paul Spedding 
Ronald B. Bento 
Stanley J. Daszuta 
John F. Riley 
Arthur D. Habelow 
Anthony J. DeFrancesco 
Arthur R. Derochers 
Joseph R. Generazzo 
Donald J. McNaught 
Cecil D. Sullivan 
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THIRD HONOR ROLL DROP 
SHOWN IN UPPER CLASSES 


The third Honor Roll shows 
a drop in. numbers. from 180 in 
the second Honor Roll to 167.on 
‘this roll. 

The greatest loss was posted 
‘by the Sophomores, dropping 
from 40°to 27. The Junior class 
went from 48 to 38, while the 
Seniors lost two, from 49 to 47. 
A good increase was posted by 
the Freshmen, who went from 
43 to 55. 4 

Let’s hope the final roll shows 
an improvement in the upper 
classes. 











SENIORS Aver. 
Bourgeois, .Joseph -W. 91.0 
Marotto,. John J. ‘ 91.0 
Capotosto, Ronald L. 89.0 
Coffey, Brendan J. 87.0 
Arabia, Leonard F. 85.0 
Fraumeni, - Michael 85.0 
Rodrigues, Kenneth D. 85.0 
Silva, Pedro 68% 6 83.0 
Lavoie, William F. 83.0 
‘Romero, John J. 83.0 
‘Hammer, John A. 82.5 
‘Sullivan, Cecil D. 82.5 
Clarke, Paul L. ‘82.0 
‘Lamoureux, James R. 82.0 
‘LeBlanc, Leo P. 82.0 
Smith, Charles P. 81.0 
Coughlin, Theodore F. Jr. 80.0 
Dahl, Edward F. 80.0 
‘Dionne, Joseph M. 80.0 
Gallego, John M. 80.0 
Greenidge, Donald W. 80.0 
Walsh, Kevin B.° 80.0 
Clark, Clarence A, 79.0 
)Santackas, Paul J. 79.0 
Holway, David J. 78.7 
‘Lavoie, Thomas E. 78.7 
|Ames, Charles H. 78.0 
Kelley, Charles E. (es) 
|McTernan, Myles J. 17.5 
|Spedding, Paul E. 77,5 
Carey, John C. 77.0 
Coffill, Leonard J. 77.0 
|Dussault, Edmund J. 77.0 
Generazzo, Joseph - R.- 77.0 
McGoldrick, John J. 76.6 
|Habelow, Arthur D. 16.4 
| ae William A. 76.4 
Curtis, Richard J. 76.2 
Bento, Ronald B. 76.0 
Ottaviano, Dominic C. 76.0 
Riley, John F.. 76.0 
Wells, William F. 76.0 
Guerino, Basil’ J. 75.8 
Anwaye, John P. 75.0 
Chin, Donald 75.0 
Enos, Edward L. 75.0 
Jackman, Philip W. 75.0 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Rindge Register Staff 





Se 


BACK ROW—John Lawiess, Alan O’Brien, Paul Clarke, Ronald Ippolito, 
James Mahoney, Henry Ciccarelli, George Lungren, Paul Courtney, Robert 
O’Rourke, Raymond Souza. MIDDLE ROW—Thomas Lavoie, Thurman -Ed- 
wards, Kevin Gibbons, James Layne, Thomas Margetson, Leslie Wood, 
Ronald Bento, Robert Pereira. FRONT ROW—Lee Katin, Paul St. Germaine, 
Pedro Silva, David Holway, Richard Barrell, Kenneth Holway. 


reer 


Wy 


Senior Council 


Ye 


FIRST ROW—John Gallego, Pedro Silva, Cecil Sullivan, Mr. Sateriale, Ken- 
neth Young, Edwin Wright, Thomas Lavoie. SECOND ROW—Myles Me 
Ternan, Donald Greenidge, Richard Egan, John Romero, Robert Kervick, 
Thomas Foster, John Medeiros. THIRD ROW—Paul Clark, Paul Courtney, 
David Holway, Thurman Edwards, es Margetson, Gerald Pacelli, Frank 
Talarico. 
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HINGHAM AND NORTON 
FETED ON RINDGE VISIT 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


On April 26th, two Rindge dele- 
gations were host to Hingham High 
School and Norton High School. 

The first Rindge delegation which 
visited Hingham earlier in the year 
consisted of Mr. O’Connell, advisor; 
Brendan Coffey, Joseph Bourgeois, 
Cecil Sullivan and Pedro Silva. The 
Hingham delegation consisted of Mr. 
Ernst, advisor; Cheri Rice, Clare 
Pfrizenmaier, Nancy Spruill, Paul 
Lambert and Hugh Devine. 

The second Rindge delegation 
which was also headed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and which visited Norton earlier 
in the year, consisted of Thomas 
Wright, Neal Michaels, Jerry Con- 
nor, Gregory Antonopoulos and 
John Medeiros. The members of the 
Norton delegation were Mr. Roland, 
advisor; Mark Thomas, Elaine Hask- 
el, Diane McArthur, Mike Bartley 
and Phillip Bouther. 


Immediately upon our guests ar- 
rival at Rindge we escorted them to 
the cafeteria for coffee and dough- 
nuts. After a short introduction the 
entire group headed for Harvard 
College and were joined by Mr. 
Tierney, who remained with us 
throughout the entire program. 

At Harvard we were given a fine 
tour by one of the Harvard under- 
graduates and we were informed 
that the statue of John Harvard in 
front of University Hall is not John 
Harvard. The sculptor of this, the 
third most photographed statue in 
the country, used a Harvard fresh- 
man as a model of the at that time 
already deceased John Harvard. 


Upon the conclusion of the tour 
we headed for the water purification 
plant at Fresh Pond. Here we were 
given a very comprehensive tour of 
the water works system and were 
surprised to find that the City of 
Cambridge consumes over 700 billion 
gallons of water per year. 

After the tour of the water works 
we returned to Rindge for lunch. At 
the cafeteria we were joined by the 
two Cambridge Latin delegations 
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Prom Time 
By GEORGE LUNGREN, JR. 


Whatever the future may hold for us, the prom is a definite 
turning point in our lives. It has always been an event in the high 
school calender; boys graduating from high school want to make 
the prom a final king-size fling. It is also a reminder that grad- 
uation is not far away and that more than one new experience will 
be facing us. 

Parents are sometimes alarmed by the rising percentage of 
highway accidents, especially those involving people of our age. On 
the other hand, accidents aren’t confined to the prom, and they 
can be avoided. Sponsored parties, such as a party at a teacher’s or 
a student’s house, combine the glamor that the teens want with the 
safety that the parents hope for. 

The prom is the climax of high school; it will leave us with 
many moments to remember. But also it leads to our going out into 
a new world, with a new status as adults, with new experiences to 
meet. It is a stepping-stone from one era to another. 


Accidents Don’t Have To Happen 


Soon we shall be free from the routine of our school days, be 
able to take full advantage of the great outdoors and pursue the 
pleasures and activities of our choice. We then expose ourselves 
greatly to the things that can happen when we indulge in these 
activities. 

Nobody really expects to have an accident, but they have a 
peculiar way of happening and usually are a surprise to the vic- 
tim. But are they really a surprise? Maybe you aren’t prepared to 
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stop accidents. How about it? Do you take precautions or do you 


take chances? Do you obey the rules of safety or do you make 
your own? You should, you know. If you don’t you are just head- 


ing for trouble. 


A few common-sense rules and proper precautions making you 
ready for the unexpected can help to prevent accidents and avoid 
the occasion of them. 

Why not try? By thinking ahead, stop taking unnecessary 
risks and expecting the unexpected, you can enjoy a wonderful 
summer and return to school in the fall ready for a good scholas- 
tic and athletic year. —: 


Eat, Sleep, and Be Merry 


That long awaited time of year has once again come. After months of 
much studying and hard work, summer vacation is once again right around 
the corner. axe 

Looking back, the year has gone so fast. We’ve accomplished much this 
year. We have learned much, both from textbooks and new experiences. «; 

For Freshmen, this has been a year of new experiences. Changing 
classes, a maximum of five subjects, and different teachers for every sub- 
ject were completely new to the freshmen. From watching them now, they 
seem to have adjusted completely to their new environment. 

For Sophomores, this was a year to really settle down and study. They 
could no longer use “things are so different in high school” as an excuse 
for poor grades. Now they were not known as “little freshmen,” and they 
had to show others they weren’t. They did a pretty good job, didn’t they? 

For Juniors, this was one of the most important high school years. No 
longer underclassmen, they had to work and gain the respect of underclass- 
men, and at the same time respect the seniors. Juniors also started thinking 
of colleges or job opportunities. Many national merit tests were taken, and 
juniors realized that this year’s marks might make the difference between 
acceptance and failure to the college or job of his choice. The juniors rea- 
lized the importance of this year, and many have greatly improved from 
the previous year. 

This year has been most important to the Seniors. Seniors were moni- 


tors, seniors tried to dominate younger classmates, seniors were the oldest, 
some seniors received special privileges. 


Being a senior is not all glory though. This year seniors made decisions 
that will affect their whole lives. Placement tests were taken, and colleges 
and jobs were chosen. There were speeches, plays, and graduation exercises. 
The senior year was also a rather sentimental one, thinking back on high 
school days, each senior has his own special joys and sorrows. Now after 
four long years of waiting for graduation, many wish they could once again 
be lowly freshmen. 

Seniors must now leave Rindge, old friends, and fond memories to start 
out again in a completely new world full of new experiences and knowledge. 
They have a big job ahead of them—to become mature adults and respected 
citizens. All the underclassmen wish the seniors happiness and success in 
the future. Adapted from The Sentinel, Barre, Vt. 


Au Revoir 


With this issue of the Register the volume of 1965 is closed. 
Next fall a new group of students and some new readers will, we 
hope, give the staff support as good as we have enjoyed. Thus it 
is easy to see that we, the staff, and you, the readers, have reached 
a time to say “Goodby” and wish you all a “Happy Vacation.” 

So. Au Revoir, a pleasant summer and a fond farewell for now. 





“the bank that 
makes business a 


pleasure” 
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Key Club 


BACK ROW—William Bilodeau, Joseph Dionne, Paul Spedding, E. C. Wright, 
Kenneth Holway, Arrelio Torres, John DeLeo, Manuel Riberio, Chris Williams, 
Chester Riley, Cecil Sullivan. MIDDLE ROW—Edward Ward, Mark Riley, 
Robert Johnson, John MacAskill, Thomas Margetson, Theodore Coughlan, 


Kevin Gibbons, Thomas Wright, 


Kenneth 


Rodrigues, James DiStefano. 


FRONT ROW—Ronald Ippolito, Martin Rourke, Neal Michaels, Robert Di- 
Pace (V. P. & Pres.-Elect), Pedro Silva (Pres.), James Mahoney (Treas.), 


Lawrence LaFlamme, 


Michael Fraumeni. NOT SHOWN—David Holway, 
Kenneth Young 





BY KLUB 
ORAEK 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


The Key Club year is going to end 
with a bang. The members of the 
club have netted $70.00 from the sale 
of peanut brittle and this year’s 
treasury will be the largest the club 
has had in over 20 years. 

The club is also pleased to say 
that a record number of nine Rindge 
Key Clubbers attended the New Eng- 


land Convention of. Key Club at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Boston. Each 


boy who attended the convention paid 





only $3.00 of the $25.00 necessary to 
attend the convention. The Cambridge 
Kiwanis Club presented a gift of 
$50.00 to defray the convention cost 
which totaled $225. 

All in all, the Key Club has just 
had a better year than was expected, 
placing third in rank in its division. 

Next year the club officers will be 
Robert DiPace as President, Ken- 
neth Holway as Vice President, Neal 
Michaels as Secretary, and Thomas 
Wright as Treasurer. We hope that 
this quartet of officials will continue 
to carry the prestige which the 
Rindge Key Club now posses. 

We wish to give our faculty 
advisor, Mr. Joseph Bourdeau, our 


deepest thanks for the invaluable 
assistance which he has given to us 
during this school year. 


Headmaster John Sheehan 
Retiring From Latin School 


Mr. John J, Sheehan, headmaster of 
the Cambridge High and Latin 
School since 1952 and always a good 
friend to Cambridge boys, will retire 
at the end of this school year. 

He graduated from Cambridge La- 
tin School before it was combined 
with Cambridge High, and from 
Bridgewater State College; played 
tackle on both his school and college 
football teaims, and was captain of 
the C. L. S. team. He was also 
on the track team, doing the broad 
jump, high jump and shot put. His 
college years were interrupted by 
World War 1, serving in France with 
the 55th Field Artillery from the 
Second Battle of tne Marne to the 
end of the war. 

After earning a master’s degree at 
Boston University he was appointed 
a teacher of European history at C. 
H. L. S. in 1921, where he coached 
football until] 1938. For two years he 
was master of the C. H. L. S. Annex, 
in the former Harvard School build- 
ing (occupied until 1933 by the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes of 
Rindge). In 1940 he was promoted to 
assistant headmaster. 

His long connection with C. H. 
L. S$. has not been entirely restricted 
to his work. His wife and five chil- 
dren are also C. H. L. S. graduates. 

Mr. Sheehan has been secretary 
of the Cambridge Draft Board since 
1940, has been associated on the 
board with Mr. John W. Wood, our 
headmaster-emertius, and with Mr. 
Paul Hillery, an enthusiastic Rindge 
alumnus. 

“Jack” Sheehan’s friendliness, in- 
tegrity, optimism, and faith in young 
people have made him a host of 
friends. We, of the Register, wish him 
Many more years of good health 
and an active life. 


TR 6-4868 TR 6-3979 


MONTROSE SPA 


Your Grocer 


1646 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Congratulations To— 


Mr, Fratto, on his appointment as 
head coach of football to succeed the 
late “Tom” Smith. We wish him 
many victories and a long reign here 
at Rindge. 

Mr. Conrad, on his appointment as 
coach of the golf team. The Register 
hopes he has sunny skies, smooth 
fairways and an occassional “hole in 
one.” 

Richard Decoteau of the Junior 
Class for his Honorable Mention at 
the Greater Boston Regional Science 
Fair held at Brandeis University in 
April. Richard was one of 110 exhib- 
itors from 80 high schools in sub- 
urban Boston. 


Hunger 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


What a night! It was so dark and 
windy that he couldn’t see where he 
was going but sheer instinct led him 
through a maze of corners and al- 


leys. As he looked up, he saw those 
about him scurry for cover; for it 
had just begun to rain with a tre- 
mendous force. 

As he trudged through the rain, 
his auburn hair drenched to the 
roots, he realized that this weather 
was not as bad as the wind, rain, 
snow and cold he had lived through 
when he was small and roamed 
through the streets of the big, cities 
looking for food. 

Well, just one more block to go. 
He could feel his insides pound 
fiercely as he walked through the 
downpour which seemed to grow 
worse every minute. 

Tongue dangling out of his mouth, 
which now watered, he approached 
his destination: a small graveyard 
located behind the large red, brick 
tannery on Brent Road. 

With a sudden moan he began 
to dig furiously next to an old oak 
tree which yielded its bare branches 
to the howling wind. As he dug 
deeper into the soft muddy ground, 
he began to give short pants of 
fatigue since the digging was too 
much for his hunger-worn body. 

There they were, small traces of 
meat could still be seen on them, 
but the juice inside them was what 
he wanted. With a wag of his tail 
and a loud bark, he grabbed the 
biggest bone between his teeth and 
happily trotted away. 
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Outdoor Track 


By LESLIE WOOD 


RINDGE EDGES 
NEWTON SOUTH 


On April 28 the Rindge track 
squad took its first victory of the 
season, edging Newton South by 38 
points. Although competing with an 
abnormally small squad, our boys 
held their own very well. 

Bill Cartwright and John Riley 
finished first and second in the hign 
hurdles, and Francis Hodge won the 
low hurdles. Clarence Gaynor, Cart- 
wright and Auerlio Torres finished 
1-2-3 in the broad jump, and though 
our opponents took first place in the 
high jump, Ed Martin and Hodge 
took second and third. 

‘Yorres won the 100-yard dash. 
Skipper Davis won the 220, with 
Paul Courtney in third place. Gay- 
nor won the 440, in which Tom Mar- 
getson placed second. Phil Jackman 
won the 880, Wayne Wood the mile, 
and Mike Bianco the 2-mile. 

We didn’t win any points in the 
pole vault, but Davis placed third in 
the javelin throw and Joe Miller took 
second in the discus. Our relay quar- 
tet turned in their usual win which 
gave us the meet. 


RINDGE YIELDS 
TO BROCKTON 


In the Brockton meet we lost 67- 
63, partly because of a few bad 
breaks. 

Brathwaite and Cartwright were 
one and two in the high hurdles. 
Hodge won the low hurdles with 
Vieira third. Gaynor and Brathwaite 
took second and third in the broad 
jump, and Griffin was tied for first 
in the high jump. 

In the running events, Torres was 
second in the 100-yard dash. Davis 
and Courtney couldn’t do better than 
second and third in the 220. Gaynor 
won the 440 with Connors third. 
Jackman won the 880, and Wood 
took the 2-mile with Riley in third 
place, but we didn’t win the mile, 
Griffin coming in second and Crow- 
ley third. 

Brown won the shot put. Cart- 
wright and Davis placed second and 
third in the javelin throw, and we 
were nowhere in the discus throw. 
Jackman was second in the pole 
vault. Last, and worst of all, our 
relay team lost their event. 


Mr. Fratto New 
Head Football Coach 


By EDWARD W. SMITH 


Mr. Edward Fratto has been ap- 
pointed head coach of football for 
next year. He was one of Rindge’s 
greatest all-around quarterbacks, and 
played for Univ. of Rhode Island. 

His success in pulling the team 
out of its slump last fall, when 
Coach Smith was sick, gives us the 
hope that he will lead our team to 
many victories. Congratulations, Mr. 
Fratto, and good luck. 
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Track Team 


FRONT ROW—John Gallego, 


James Garro, 





Clarence Gaynor, Kenneth 


Young, Coach Regan, Phillip Jackman, Leslie Wood, Thomas Margetson, 


Thomas Davis. 


SECOND ROW—Aaron Brathwaite, 


Carl Griffen, John 


Healey, John Sheehan, William Cartwright. THIRD ROW—John Nichols, 
Michael Bianco, Aurelio Torres, John Riley, Richard Crowley, Lawrence 
os Sullivan, Glen Foster, William Butland, John Egan, James Brown. 





Basketball Team 


FRONT ROW—Larry Waithe, David Greenidge, 





Paul Singleton, Calvin 


Jenkins, Wayne Wood. SECOND ROW—Cecil Sullivan, George Sealy, Floyd 
Vogan, Leroy Waithe, Ralph Ewing, Alvin Bowen, Myles McTernan. 


Golf 


The Rindge golf team, under Coach 
Conrad has played four matches to 
date. 

In the first, a three-way practice 
match with C. H. L. S. and Waltham, 
Rindge defeated Latin and tied Wal- 
tham. 

In the regular matches we have 
tied Latin 43-44, and lost to Arling- 
ton 64-24 and to Waltham 8-1. 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 
RUSSO & SONS 


MEN’S SHOP 
303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 





Robert Baumer, the captain of the 
team, has yet to lose to his opponent 
in any of the matches. Our defeat by 
Waltham was in part due to Michael 


Long’s being unable to play because 
of a shoulder injury. 


The other veteran golfers are 
James Heighton, Dennis Igo and 


John Ryan. New members are Frank 
Coughlin, Bruce Custodio, Thomas 
Flynn and Kevin McDade. 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Inc. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


Juniors Enjoy Trip 


On the final day of school last 
June five boys from the Electronics 
course, under the leadership of Mr. 
Kaltsos, journeyed to the White 
Mountam National Forest. ‘They 
were Ronald Bento, George Kervick, 
Paul Meehan, Donald McNaught, and 
Kugene Solimene, all members of 
class of 1965. 

After making the trip to northern 
New Hampshire, the group hiked 
six miles and 3500 feet up to reach 
their camp site on the northeast 
side of Mt. Washington. Settled — 
down for the night, they discussed 
their plans for the next two days. 

For the first day, the party, carry- 
ing necessary equipment and under 
clear skies and a bright sun, climbed 
to the summit of Mt. Washington 
(6288 feet). With good visibility 
one can view Canada, Vermont, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and even 
Massachusetts from this point. On 
the second day they hiked up Mt. 
Jefferson, crossed over to Mt. Adams, 
and then back to the campsite for 
a well earned supper and a good 
night’s sleep. 

The following day the group 
left the campsite to return to Cam- 
bridge. From this trip the boys ex- 
perienced outdoor living in the wilds, 
so to speak. Each boy was given a 
task to perform such as_ washing 
utensils, gathering and cutting wood, 
attending the fire, and obtaining 
drinking water from a local moun- 
tain stream. The total trip was ap- 
proximately 370 miles, 30 miles of 
this in hiking up and down trails, 
some of which are quite rocky and 
steep. Nobody experienced ill effects 
except maybe a cramped leg muscle, 
a sore back (pack carrying), and 
Mr. Kaltsos’ cooking. To be sure the 
boys enjoyed the trip and for some 
it was their first but not their last. 


Tennis 
By JOHN M. JENKINS 


The tennis squad, under Coach 
Tierney, started its season with three 
losses: to Arlington and Malden 1-4, 
and to Winthrop 0-4. We have not 
yet played C. H. L. S. or Waltham 
as yet, and later we are to play each 
of our five opponents again. 


The squad has only one senior, 
Thurman Edwards, and two juniors, 
Richard Johnson and Mario Sganga. 

The sophomores on the squad are 
Edward Johnson, John Mahoney and 
Roger Watkins. 

Freshman players are John Bees- 
ley, Dante Cornelio, Thomas Flynn 
and Stephen Spinetto. 





If practice makes perfect, why 
do we still hate to get up in the 
morning? 


Esky’s Pizza & Sub Shop 


104 CUSHING STREET 
“WHERE THE ELITE MEET” 


KARL P. ESKEDAHL, Prop. 





CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


Headquarters for 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Hockey Team Swimming Team 





FRONT ROW-—-David Holway, Paul Ciccolo, Edwin Wright, Coach Kelly, 
Thomas Jennings, Joseph Mitchell. SECOND ROW—Kenneth Holway, David 
Rouleau, Daniel Collins, Michael Sico, William Frazier, Leo LeBlanc. THIRD 
‘ROW—Thomas Callahan, Richard Hayes, Jerry Leman, Novman Leger, 
Daniel Desrosiere. 





Summer Schools 


Apait from the college summer 
schools and a summer offering in 
elementary science, there are two 
entirely different summer programs 
in Cambridge this year for high 
school people. 

The first is the one offered by the 
Cambridge School Department, with 
Mr. Joyce (Room 201) as principal. 
While courses in this school will not 
receive credit in Rindge, the final 


examinations in them will be ac- 
cepted, as explained below, as make- 
up exams for credits in Rindge or 
C.H.L.S. 


This summer school offers courses, 
both college and non-college, in near- 
ly all high school subjects except 
shops. Classes will be held from 8:30 
am. till 12:30 from July 6 through 
August 13; home work and regular 
attendance will be required. A tui- 








Artistic Floral Arrangements 
DECROSTA & SON 


FLORIST SHOP 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 





FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 


BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 





tion fee of $35.00 will be charged 
for Driver Education, and $20.00 for 
each other course. 

Courses in this school may be tak- 
en for review, make-up, or for per- 
sonal interest and enrichment; and 
if a Rindge or C.H.L.S. student takes 


a course for make-up, his final exam 
will be accepted by his school as the 


make-up exam for credits. 

Mr. Joyce can give further infor- 
mation. 

The other summer school is en- 


tirely different. It is offered by Ed- 
ucational Services, Inc., of 15 Mif- 
flin Place, Cambridge; it is re- 
stricted to those who have finished 
grades 9 or 10; it will be free of 
tuition charges and will grant no 
credit. It will begin July 5, a day 
before the School Department pro- 
gram opens, and classes will close 
an hour earlier. 

Finally, the curriculum of this 
school is confined to social studies 
and represents the result of current 
experimental approaches. Three 
courses are offered: (1) the effect 
on technology of the steam engine; 
(2) the growth of industrialization 
as illustrated in Manchester, Eng- 
land; and (3) the background and 
impact of Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion on 19th century thought. 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


Jimmy's Food Mart 


160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-1670 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 








BACK ROW—John DeLeo, Gerard Cronin, Gregory Head, Francis Vieira. 
FRONT ROW—John Francis, Thomas Hazlett. NOT SHOWN—Joseph Vau- 
trinot. 





No opportunity is ever lost, some- 
Football Lettermen one else picks up those you miss. 

The football team met April 26 and 
elected Thomas Davis and Philip Gas- 
per co-captains. 

Varsity letters were awarded to T. 
Davis,, P. Gasper, A. Bowen,A. New- 
ton, S. Singleton, and L. Waithe. 

The following players will return 
to the team this fall: 

As seniors: T. Cunningham, R. Mc- 
Elearney, J. Mitchell, G. Sealey, T. 
Sullivan, L. Waithe. 

i a We eoechrels W. Col- 
ins, Z. Morris, R. F . 
As Sophomores: 9 BeatiesiCe S. Opposite C. H. L. S. 
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SUBS OUR SPECIALTY 


TROWBRIDGE 
SPA 


444 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CLEAN SPEECH CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 





° i] Join the 
Keep Active: CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A. 
Physical Fitness Hi-Y Club 
Gymnastics Camping 
Swimming Teen Canteen 
Basketball Trips 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP CLEAN LIVING 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 
669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, TR 6-4800 
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News 








By MICHAEL FRAUMENI 


The Drama Club met after school 
April 29, decided to adopt a constitu- 
tion, and elected new offices for the 
coming year. 

The new offices are: Lawrence 
LaFlamme, President; John DeLeo, 
Secretary. They are drawing up a 
constitution, which will be submitted 
to the membership for adoption. 


Eighteen years ago there was a 
tradition of drama at Rindge. Now 
this tradition has been revived, under 
the new Drama Club. 

A few interested boys got together 
and enlisted the aid of Mr. Sweeney, 
Mr. Fogg, and Mr. Robert Guest, 
the C.H.L.S. drama coach. Through 
him we got for a director Mr. Daniel 
Paulnock, a young student teacher 
from Emerson College. With his help 
we put on the first Rindge produc- 
tion since “The Hasty Heart” in 1947. 

In the weeks that followed our dec- 
ision to put on a play, we had to con- 
front many problems. We cleaned out 
a dressing room under the stage, got 
locks for the scene-dock doors chose 
the play; haul all the scenery up to 
the stage, repair it, paint it, and set 
it up. We had to get a cast of work- 
ers who would learn their lines; get 
a door and a window, and lug one of 
the large oak tables down from the 
school library and back upstairs 
again after the show. 

The play was well received as an 
artistic success, and earned a good 
sum to help the Senior class; but 
more important than that, drama 
has returned to Rindge. 


This first year of the Varsity Club 
existence has been devoted chiefly to 
planning for next year. 

We have considered several plans 
for raising funds, and if these bring 
in enough money we would like to 
establish a scholarship to help some 
letterman to further his education. 

We intend to organize several in- 
tramural basketball teams, and run 
a post season tournament for them. 

Another plan is to have athletes in 
their off season help the faculty 
manager and the coaches. 





If you want to avoid criticism do 
nothing, say nothing and be nothing. 


UN 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE'S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal’ 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL..4-8350 354-9671 
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National Honor Society 





BACK ROW—Stanley Daszuta, Edward Dahl. James Brown, Michael Fxau- 


meni, Thomas Wright, Brendan Coffey, Joseph Dionne. MIDDLE ROW— 


John Marotto, Carlos Soares, 


Robert Mazzeo, 


James Lamoureux, Kevin 


Gibbons, William Swartz, Melvin Gurney, Paul Clark, Charles Smith, FRONT 

ROW—Ronald Capotosto, Neal Michaels, Joseph Bourgeois (V. P,), Pedro 

Silva (Pres.), Cecil Sullivan (Sec.-Treas.), Ronald Ippolito, Lawrence La- 
Flamme, Gregory Antonopoulos 





Drama Club Presents 


On April 9 and 10 the Rindge 
Drama Club presented “Twelve An- 
gry Men,” to appreciative if not 
crowded audiences. 

The characters are the members of 
a jury and have no names. Thomas 
Margetson played the part of the 
foreman of the jury. Juror No. 2 
was played by Brendan Coffey, Juror 
No. 8 by William DeSimone, No. 4 
by Paul Harrington, No. 5 by John 
DeLeo, No. 6 by Cecil Sullivan, No. 
7 by Richard Barrell, No. 8 by Mich- 
ael Fraumeni, No. 9 by Gerald 
Cronin, No. 10 by William Bilodeau, 
Juror No. 11 was Pedro Silva, and 
No. 12 was Lawrence LaFlamme. 

William Butland as the guard had 
a walk-on part; Myles McTernan as 
the clerk of the court and David 
Makseyn appeared in a short pro- 
logue. 

The story of the play is the con- 
flict in a jury room. A youth is on 
trial for the murder of his father, 
and very serious evidence has been 
brought against him. He has been 
in reform school for knife fighting; 
he bought a switch knife a short time 
before the killing; and there are two 
eye-witnesses against him. 
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FRIENDLY and CQURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Santo’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


BL 4-9443 


Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 


SPILEWSKI’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


Number Eleven is a refugee from 
some dictator-ridden European coun- 
try. Five grew up,:as the defendant 
did, in a slum. Three has quarreled 
with his own son and has driven him 
away from home. To each of these, 
in his own special way, the case 
becomes a personal matter. 

As Number Eight, who feels a 
doubt from the beginning, Michael 
Fraumeni had in a sense the leading 
role; and as Number Three, the last 
juror to hold out for conviction, Wil- 
liam DeSimone had a demanding 
part. Both performed creditably, as 
did the actors in supporting parts. 

A great many other people had a 
hand in producing the play. Myles 
McTernan, student producer. had 
John Marotto and Thomas Lavoie as 
stage crew; but practically the whole 
cast worked on the scenery, cleaned 
out the dressing room, and helped 
restore the stage rigging. Mr. Sater- 
iale organized the sale of tickets; the 
printing department produced tickets, 
posters, and programs under Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. McMahon; Mr. 
Crawley and his class repaired the 
stage equipment. 

Finally, the play could not possibly 
have been produced without the gen- 
ial, energetic director, a senior at 
Emerson College who has been doing 
practice teaching at C.H.L.S., Mr. 
Dan Paulnock. A great deal of credit 
for the play’s success belongs to him 
for the many afternoons and eve- 
nings he devoted to our show. 





_ Half of knowing what you want 
: in knowing what to give up to get 
dite 


FITZGERALD PHARMACY 


STUDENT SUPPLIES 
283 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Alumni Notes 


Fred Rendall ’53, Tufts ’57, is an 
editor with Addison-Wesley Co. book 
publishers. He lives in Merrimac, 
INGE 





David McPhelim ’55, Harvard 759, 
is a member of the faculty of the 
Chelmsford (Mass.) high school. He 
teaches English. 





Paul Roderick ’61 is employed by 
the Polaroid Corp. at the Waltham 
plant. 





Rev. Brother Terrace, C.F.X. Har- 
ry McDonald ’53 served in the Navy 
prior to entering the novitiate of the 
Xaverian Brothers in 1957. He is 
now teaching in New Milford, Del. 





_ Thomas Murphy 740 is a machin- 
ist with the Polaroid Corp. He livers 
in Medford. 





Richard Kendall ’59 after serving 
in the Army is now attending North- 
eastern U. He has been a dean’s 
list student for the past two semes- 
ters. 





Alexander McNaughton, Jr. ’57 is 
a Data Systems Technician First 
Class serving on the U.S.S. Long 
Beach, a nuclear powered guided 
missile cruiser. 





Kenneth Conant ’44, Boston Uni- 
versity 61 was a visitor at Rindge 
recently. After his graduation from 
B. U. he entered television sales in 
Green Bay, Wis. He is now an offi- 
cial with the Minnesota Safety Coun- 
cil and makes his home in a suburb 
of Minneapolis. 





_ David Richardson ’63 is a chem- 
istry major at Northeastern U. He 
is doing his “coop” work at the lab- 
oratories of the Cabot Corp., Me- 
morial Drive. 





Peter Coffey ’58 was a June ’64 
graduate of Merrimac College. He 
is now doing graduate work at Le- 
high University. 





Steven Michaels ’61 is a junior at 
Providence College where he is a ma- 
thematics major. Named to the dean’s 
list for scholastic achievement, he is 
also treasurer of the P. C. Club of 
reater Boston. 


Alan Michaels ’64 is a member of 
the freshman class at the State Col- 
lege, Boston. He is a biology major. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
Huron Shoe Service 


370%, HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





RELIABLE. PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazan Pharmacy, Ine. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store’ 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 876-7662 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 





ROSENBERG’S 


SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Defensive Driving 
Defensive driving is watching for 
another driver’s mistakes while, of 
course, maintaining good control of 
your: car. If you should see an ac- 
cident in the making you should be 
ready to react quickly and plan an 
escape or alernate action. Also, if a 
pedestrian should run in front of 
your vehicle you must be alert and 
try to anticipate his action. Remem- 


ber, the key to defensive driving is 
always to, have an. alternative that 
you have planned ahead of time. 


Defensive driving should be the: 


policy of every motor vehicle oper- 
ator, Driving defensively at all times 
will reduce accident rates and pro- 
tect lives. All new drivers should be 
instructed in the art, as a defensive 
driver is a good driver. 

This type.of driving provides your 
passengers with a feeling of safety. 
It is necessary to remember your re- 
sponsibility to your passengers. 
When they know that you are a safe, 
defensive driver, and that. you are 
ready to react quickly and correctly 
in any situation, they can ride re- 
laxed and comfortable, knowing 
that their lives are in good hands. 


Sports Quiz 
By JOHN KEOUGH 


1 What position did Bob Tillman 
first play? | 

2 What: is the longest winning 
streak in baseball this year? 

3 Who had the most points in the 
N. F. L. last year? 

4 Who won baseball’s Cy Young 
award last year? 

5 Who holds the N. F. L. record 
for gaining 1000 yards or more each 


year and for how many consecutive | 


years? 
ANSWERS 
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Experience is a great teacher. It 


teaches us that it takes only half as 
much time to do a thing right as to 
explain why we did it wrong. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
- Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 


George Re: Stone Go. 


REALTORS 
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1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Job Counseling 
Assistance Offered 


People from different business 
concerns who are experienced in 
hiring and advising personnel have 
volunteered to visit Rindge and C. H. 
L. S. They will interview seniors who 
have no definite jobs nor educational 
prospects. 

The purpose is not to offer jobs to 
these students. It is to counsel each 
one about what he can do to increase 
his chances of gaining employment. 

The first of these visiting coun- 
selors at Rindge was Miss Catherine 
Fox of NASA, who came to Rindge 
on Friday, May 21. 

These visits are a project of Re- 
search Committee of CCCIEOA: the 
Cambridge Citizens’ Committee on the 
Implementation of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. The Research Com- 
mittee includes representatives of 
the Cambridge School Department, 
Harvard, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Massachusetts Di- 
vision of Employment Security, Com- 
munity Services, the Chamber of 
Commerce, TEST (Teen-age Employ- 
ment Skills Training, Inc.), and sev- 
eral private companies—Lechmere 
Sales, Arthur D. Little, Polaroid, 
Prudential Life, New England Tel. 
& Tel., and Sears Roebuck. 

Two surveys were made this spring 


to find out what seniors need this 
kind of counseling. 


Did You Know 


By JOHN KEOUGH 


That J. Daly sees trees growing in 
front of. him while driving? 

That K. Connell has a new car and 
it shines? 

That J. DeFrancisco is really that 
famous crime stopper Rat Man? 

That M. Brown hoards his gum? 

That F. Carvello doesn’t have a 
pencil to his name? 

That F. Souza 
cousin? 

That J. Rastellini has a scheme to 
let the Registry make more money? 

That W. Brown is the ugly daugh- 
ter? 

That S. Pellitrino 
Stone? 

That C. Soares plays the guitar 
with his feet? Well, anyway, that’s 
how it sounds. 





is T. Leeman’s 


is a Rolling 
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BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS and ACCESSORIES 
FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN CARS 
Beacon St. at Oxford, Cambridge 
Open Every Evening Until 6.00 P.M. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 
110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS - TR 6-9757 


FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


 Galgay The Florist 
Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN 
AT PRIZE AWARD DAY 


The following awards were an- 
nounced at the annual Prize Awards 
Day assembly on Tuesday morning, 
May 18th: 

Phiip H. Diehl Memorial Schol- 
arship—Pedro M. Silva.: 

M. E. Fitzgerald Memorial Schol- 
arship—Brendan J. Coffey. 

Kiwanis Club Scholarship—Pedro 
M. Silva. 

Key Club Awards — Martin B. 
Rourke and Paul E. Spedding. 

Washington Medal and Voice of 
America Essay Contest Prize— 
Brendan J. Coffey. 

Bosch and Lomb Science Medal— 
Joseph W. Bourgeois. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Award—Joseph W. Bourgeois. 

Cambridge Art Association Award 
—Richard Perry. 

Boston College Club 
Joseph M. Dionne. 

Best Actor Award—A. Michael 
Fraumeni. 

Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
Award—Brendan J. Coffey. 

French Award—Carlos M. Soares. 

Harvard Book Prize—Carlos M. 
Soares. 

Nathaniel Dame Award—Thomas 
B. Wright. 

Social Studies Award—Myles J. 
MecTernan, Jr. 

Edward Thornton Sanderson 
Award—-Thomas E. Lavoie. 

John M. Tobin Prize—Joseph W. 
Bourgeois. 

Edward F. Wiseman Memortal 
Award—John J. Marotto. 

Walter H. Gomes Memorial Award 
—John S. Lawless. 

Samuel J. Cohen Memorial Award 
—Carlos M. Soares. 

Edward J. Shea Memorial Award 
—Cecil C. Sullivan. 

Prizes for the Science Fair—First, 
Richard A. Decoteau; Second, Ed- 
ward D. Johnson; Third, Gregory 
E. Head. y 

Athletic awards—Walter Brennan 
Award, Edwin C. Wright; Ken- 
nedy Park Memorial Award, James 
L. Brown; William J. Barrett Mem- 
orial Award, Aurelio M. M. Torres; 
George D. Metivier Memorial Award, 
Donald W. Greenidge. 

Awards presented by the parent- 


teachers’ association of elementary 
schools: 


Haggerty School—John A. Ham- 
mer. 

Houghton School — Cecil C. Sulli- 
van. 

Peabody School — Philip W. Jack- 
man. 

Putnam School—Pedro M. Silva. 

Russell School — Clarence A. 
Clarke. 

Thorndike School—John J. Mar- 
otto. 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Plain Rags 


By A. O’BRIEN and G. LEDDY 


J. Marolda, why do you and M. 
Oliveira get the same answers in 
Shop Math? 

G. Paris, is it true that you gain 
weight on Metrecal? 

C. Termini, why do you have more 
lunch than anyone else? 


B. Cassesso, have you heard the 
new song, “Cindy, O Cindy”? 

C. McPherson, why do you always 
pick on poor Bobby? 

Mr. Fogg, how many miles will 
your Volkswagen go on one main- 
spring windup? 

J. Rice, why does Alan O’Brien 
call you the Rag Doll? 

P. Marckini, nobody can have a 
personality like yours! But why is it 
in the middle of your face? 

M. Sico, beware! Pever is taking 
boxing lessons at the Y. 

Eddie Wright, I hear you’re get- 
ting a ’65 model this year. Is it a 
“Linda” sports coupe? 

P. Pietroski, are you still trying to 
scoop Ginny? 

J. Lividoti, does Debbie know about 
the redhead? 

Skipper Davis, we hear U. C. L. A. 
is looking for you, and is anybody 
else? 

T. Talarico, who was that blonde 
at the mixer? 

S. Squires, are you related to P. 
St. Germaine? 


J. Miller, what’s with you, J. 
Gurry, and P. Courtney. There’s 
never a dull moment in Harvard 
Square. 


D. Holway, are you understudying 
Mr. Sweeney?* 

*Hd. Note: I am not understudying 
Mr. Sweeney, he is understudying me 
as Sports Editor. —D. H. 





Seniors Join Marines 
By JOSEPH OLIVER 


Mike Lopez, Anthony DeFrancisco,— 
Paul Hederman, Paul Harrington 
and Joseph Oliver have enlisted in 
the U. S. Marine Corps under the 
120-day-delay plan. 

They will leave Logan Airport 
June 22 for Paris Island, S. C. for 
three months basic training, 16 hours 
a day, 6 days a week. They then will 


‘go to Camp Lajeune, N. C., for more 


training, 





Dog tired at night? Maybe you’ve 
been growling all day. 





DONNELL’S 
SNACK BAR 


221 WESTERN AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHEN 
BUYING—SELLING—RENTING 
CONTACT 


JOSEPH P.BARRELL 
REAL ESTATE 


Sales—Rentals—Mortgages 
phone 868-9539 





CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — 


ENGINES — RAILROADS — ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC. 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 
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JUNIORS 


Soares, Carlos M. 


Antonopoulos, Gregory M. 


Gibbons, Kevin 
Egan, John F. 
Kelley, Lawrence 'W. 
Gurney, Melvin 
Briggs, Jeffrey A. 
Bowen, Alvin R. Jr. 
Murphy, Waldo L. 
Swartz, William B. 
Mazzeo, Robert D. 
Joaquim, Ronald S. 
LaFlamme, Lawrence D. 
MacAskill, John N. 
Perry, Richard 
Steele, Charles E. 
Glennon, Walter 
Michaels, Neal L. 
Privetera, Victor 
Wright, Thomas B. 
Flynn, Robert P. 
Moreira, Orlando A. 
Rebello, William R. 
Lord, Stephen H. 
Daly, Edward F. 
Paris, John E 
Potvin, Roger R. 
Savory, Ricardo 
Bertrand, Thomas R. 
Perry, Raymond J. 
Vieira, Frank M. 
Connors, Jerome V. 
Marckini, Peter T. 
Caraco, Riccardo S. 
Pelusi, Louis V. 
Rastellini, Joseph A. 
Waithe, Lawrence W. 
Termini, Charles F. 


SOPHOMORES 


Moreira, Joseph M. 
Carbone, Joseph F. 
Johnson, Edward D. 
Mahoney, Stephen M. 
Killion, John J., Jr. 
Santoyanni, Anthony P. 
Bartkus, Fredrick J. 
Smith, Michael L. 
Habelow, Michael 
Coffey, Harold J. 
Hubacheck, Paul D. 
Lopez, Daniel T. 
McNaught, Robert L. 
Bertrand, Philip J. 
Braga, Joseph P. 
Head, Gregory E. 
Mederios, James J. 
Babajtis, Richard A. 
Chochrek, Walter R. 
Newton, Al 
Gallagher, Gerald F. 
Riley, John P. 
Campbell, Walter R. 
Johnson, Frederick E. 
Maxwell, Austin N. 
Simpkins, John J. 
Todd, William P. 
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FRESHMEN 
Jamiol, Phillip 94.8 
Marotto, Frederick R. 88.4 
DiPace, Thomas E. 87.8 
Cabral, Philip D. 87.7 
Bettencourt Fernando A. 87.1 
Crowley, Richard P. 86.4 
Price, James O. 83.5 
Johnson, Robert L. 82.8 
McCollem, Ronald L. 82.8 
Sasso, John A. 82.8 
Collazzo, Paul F. 82.1 
Samalis, Charles F. 81.4 
Arruda, Manuel J. 81.2 
Beesley, Jonathan T. 80.7 
Jorge, Anthony J. 80.7 
Simpson, Robert S. 80.0 
Duffy, James D. 79.2 
Lanzillo, Vito A. 79.2 
Egan, Paul A. 78.5 
Ferreira, Walter P. 78.5 
Thompson, Joseph 78.5 
Banacos, Stephen P. 717.8 
Cyr, Robert R. TWA 
Dove, Albert F. V7.1 
Flynn, Paul T. lied 
Romero, Mel D. V7.1 
Bonislawski, Michael J. 716.4 
Galbreath, Willard N. 16.4 
Joyce, William E 76.4 
MclIsaac, Gerald D. 76.4 
Santos, Antonio M. 76.4 
Cromwell, Douglas 75.8 
Brown, Steven G. 15.7 
Daszuta, Paul 75.7 
Lamb, Charles E. 75.7 
Lohnes, Richard Y. 75.7 
Maloney, Gerald M. 15.7 
Nichols, John H. 75.7 
Belloste, Robert C. 75.0 
Collins, Robert D. 75.0 
Cornelio, Dante 75.0 
Harding, Donald E. 75.0 





Hingham Feted 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and their guests from Marblehead 
High School and Norwell High 
School. 

After lunch we went to City Hall 
where City Manager Curry explained 
to us the form of government under 
which Cambridge functions. He also 
described fully the functions of the 
City Council. Remaining at City 
Hall, we went to the health depart- 
ment and listened to an explanation 
of the workings and goals of this 
department. We then attended a Fi- 
nance Committee meeting and a City 
Council meeting. 

The evening ended with a fine din- 
ner at the Morse School which was 
attended by our Superintendent of 
Schools Mr. Tobin, School Committee- 
man Mr. Edward McMahon, and 
Headmaster Mr. Sweeney. 

I can truthfully say that the mem- 
bers of the Rindge delegation had 
a wonderful time. We sincerely hope 
that our guests enjoyed themselves 
equally well. 


Compliments of 
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DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 





TR 6-0400 


Costa ¢« 


190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. KI 17-6131 
KI 7-0400 


Since 1895 


AMBULANCE 
OACH SERVICE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 


P. O. BOX 1 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





Our Spy In Latin 


As this will be my last column, 
due to the fact that I will be grad- 
uating this year (I hope), I would 
like to make this final edition longer 
than usual. 

Cynthia H., how are your “daily 
constitutionals”? 

Joe S., who are you going to mar- 
ry? 
Pat S., why have you been knick- 
named “Spaghetti”? Did you say it 
was because of your hair? 

Margy C., how many empty pack- 
ages of cigarettes do you have now? 

Mary C., I hear you almost had 
your picture taken without your 
bangs. That would have been a 
novelty! 

Joe V., you never did get around 
to giving all the kids a ride to the 
beach party, did you? 

Nancy Q., well, you finally got 
your way and went to where you 
wanted to go after the Prom, huh? 
Good for you!! 

Linda W., do you always change 
from your Prom gown into your dun- 
garees in the rest room of a gas 
station? 

Jeanne K., how’s your bunny fur 
after “Bombs Away!’’? 

Martin F., congratulations for re- 
presenting our schoo] in the State 
Science Fair at Rockwell Cage, M. 
I. T., May 7, 8, and 9. 

Mary M., do you really cheat when 
you use the Ouija board by pushing 


it? 

Ellen B., there’s nothing like look- 
ing grown-up and nice at the Prom 
and then tripping on your gown! 

Geoffrey R., a special award to 
you for your book, “How to Succeed 
in School Without Really Trying.” 
It has been an incentive to all your 
classmates! 

Nancy M., Radcliffe will never be 
the same once you’ve moved in, will 
it? 

Eddie R. a soggy badge for being 
one of the first ones to drive into 
the river this year. 

Sandy H., congratulations for be- 
ing chosen the Queen of our Senior 
Prom. 

Helen G., nervous about May 28th? 

Bobby B., you’re sure to win an 
award for being thrown out of his- 
tory class the most. 

Sue M., its ironic that on Senior 
hook day, you couldn’t hook! 

Maureen S., does your father make 
it a habit to pick you up every day 
after school? 

Pat C., what are you hiding under 
that long hair of yours? 


KI 7-3353 
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61c GORE ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





HURON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 
Tel. Kirkland 17-6400 
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Billy R., how was yor picnic that 
day? 

Linda R., you should be an under- 
taker. You’ sure do a great job at 
burying people. 

That is it for this year. I will 
hereby pass my role of the spy along 
to another Latin student and hope 
you will all do better at guessing 
who the spy is next year. I wish 
you all a nice summer vacation. For 
the last time I will close as 


A LATIN LASSIE 





Honor Society Group 
Offer Tutoring Help 


The members of the John W. Wood 
Chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety of the Rindge Technical School 
are enthusiastically participating in 
a tutoring project under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William J. Joyce, chair- 
man of the faculty committee of the 
society. The program includes tutor- 
ing in English, French, mathematics, 
history, science and electronics. Any 
student who wishes to benefit from 
this program can request the help 
from his subject teacher. The subject 
teacher will inform his department 
head of the pupils who request this 
assistance, and the department head 
in turn will make the necessary ar- 
rangements to coordinate the study 
programs of the students and the 
student-tutors. 

The student-tutors of the Honor 
Society and the subject matter in 
which they are giving academic as- 
sistance may be obtained from Mr. 
Joyce, Room 201. 

This program will be continued 
next September. It is hoped that stu- 
dents who need help will take advan- 
tage of this offer. 


We Get A Letter 


To The Undergraduates— 


We are now seniors, and with the 
spring here we have the thought of 
graduation on our minds. We have 
been greatly concerned with rings, 
yearbooks, and the Prom, but hardly 
any about graduation. Now we are 
waking up to the fact that about 
20 percent of our class will not grad- 
uate. a 

A word of caution! Don’t fool 
around in your first three years and 
figure to squeeze by with 160 credits. 
Sometimes this doesn’t work out the 
way you planned. Work hard and 
get good grades, not neccessarily 80 
or 85 but at least ‘70 or over. 

This way you will not come into 
your senior year with the prospect 
of not having enough credits to grad- 
uate, and trying to find ways of. 
earning extra credits to fill up your 
quota. 


A Senior Who May Not Graduate 
COMPLIMENTS OF 


Topp’s Donut's 


795 MAIN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FRESH POND MARKET 


358 HURON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AVENUE 


ol World in Picture and Paragraph 





MAKING YOUR WAY IN THE WORLD 
i (@)')' fay RO @+ 5 (©) @)-) a Wn = 11 Cin ee) =) 
NEEDED: 1,000,000 SALESMEN 
MUST WOMEN WORK? 
TURNING YOUR SKILLS INTO MONEY 
WHAT’S AHEAD IN THE SERVICE 


EXTRA: Teacher Watching + Test Yourself on Sports 








I HEAR You AND 
ELIZABETH ANN 
ARE ENGAGED. 


NOD ODS 
(ee rarer 
Day §) Ww S 


YES. SHE MADE ME 

OPEN A JOINT ACCOUNT 
AT MY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


SOMETIMES I THINK 


TOGETHERNESS 


CAN BE CARRIED 


Too FAR. 


Money is one thing you’ll always need more of. 
The sooner you start saving regularly, the better. 





‘INSURED | SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


er 


©1964, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 "E” Street, N.W., Washington 4, 0.C. 


Where a million teenagers save! 
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How to 
Choose the 
Right Jo 


There’s more than one way to find. 
the answer. 

For the 200 students of the Tamal- 
pais Union High School District in 
Marin County, Calif., enrolled in the 
Work Experience Education Pro- 
gram (called WEEP for short and 
for fun), the solution has been to try 
out jobs. WEEP students leave school 
early each day to work from one to 
four hours for local businessmen, 
earning school credits and, in some 
cases, pay besides. 

About one-third of WEEP stu- 
dents teach in local elementary 
schools. While most go on to study 
education in college, a few decide that 
teaching is the last thing they want 
to do. 

Should you live in an area without 
such a program, you can decide on 
the right career another way. 

To begin with, make a list of goals 
desirable to you, not your friends or 
even your parents, but to you. 

Secondly, list careers that come 
to mind, just as they occur to you, 
and as many as you like. Investigate 
these careers. Learn about the work, 
the income, the general environment, 
availability of jobs, now and five and 
ten years in the future. Keep on ad- 
ding new jobs to the list, and research 
them, too. (Be sure to set a time limit 
on this; without one, you may put 
off making a decision.) By this time, 
you will have crossed off some jobs 
and added others. 

Now make still another list, this 
time of your aptitudes. What do you 
like to do? What suits your person- 
ality? What can you do well? 

If you don’t know these answers 
or aren’t sure, take aptitude tests. 
(Your guidance counselor may know 
where they are available.) 

Now compare the three lists: 
careers, goals and aptitudes. For each 
career ask yourself these questions: 
Will it use your aptitudes? Will it of- 
fer a possibility of reaching your 


. goals? If so, leave it on the list. If not, 


cross it off. In this way you'll narrow 
the number of possibilities. 

How can you make the final choice? 
The answer is simple: by flipping a 
coin. Take the first two careers 
from your final list. Call one heads 
and the other tails. Flip the coin. 
When it lands, how do you feel about 
the decision?: Happy or sad. If you 
feel happy, abide by the coin’s de- 
cision. If you feel sad, overrule the 
coin. Keep on in this way, and you 
may be one of the happy people who 
has a job you truly like. 










Californians Earn School — 
Credits While Trying Out 4 


aaa F mae 


Randy Hudson works as a carpe 2 
assistant on construction sitein 
Work Experience Education Progra 





William Steele 


Student-teacher Laura Evans spen 
two hours daily with nearby seco. 
grade class, working without pay. 





St . a 
Al Pool (left) and Duane Nix seem i 
enjoy being literally “in the dough” 
as they learn trade at local bakery. 










Enrolled at a beauty school, Carla 
Wilson shows Donna Grundy ski 
will use in job soon after grad ; 


















: 2 Offers Variety, 






ch offers high salary, job security, 
opportunity for promotion and a 
‘meet interesting people? 
sales could be the place for you. 
y, the old homily, “Build a better 
ap and the world will beat a path to 
or,” simply does not apply. A manu- 
's warehouse would overflow with 
; if a sales force did not bring them 
ynsumer. The awareness that market- 
distribution of goods and services—is 
‘our economic system has led to its 
ge of development. Sales is part of 
jid-time salesman’s primary job was 
a product or line of products. Today 
olved with the total distribution proc- 
m tailoring his product to the cus- 
wishes through promotion and adver- 
final delivery. Consequently, the job 
alesman—as well as his qualifications 
tinually being upgraded. “The new 
n is alert, versatile, somewhat of a 
sist, and he has a solid educational 
und,” according to Bernard Katz, na- 
:Id sales manager, Alberto-Culver Co. 
lis job well, a salesman must be able 
: complex problems for the mutual 
of customer and employer. 
concept of sales has changed con- 
y. Most companies are glad to see a 
n, and he will be well received,” said 
B. Gilpin, who heads his own import- 
irm. “Purchasing agents of companies 
keep up with the raging pace of prod- 
elopment and so they look to the 
in for information and application.” 
‘specialist in packaging, Mr. Gilpin is 
ning a new plastic milk container— 
advantages over present containers, 
+ for the machine which produces the 
er, the minimum volume of a dairy 
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am Christopher * Interested in a ca- 


Challenge and High Earnings, 
But It Demands Stamina, Zeal and Initiative 


to make this container profitable, and so on. 
With this knowledge, he must go to dairy 
managers, show them how they will benefit 
(lower costs of packaging and shipping, 
better-looking display in retail stores, bigger 
profit) and, finally, he must win a contract to 
supply the necessary machinery. 

The key to sales is communication. No 
matter what you sell or who your customer 
is, you must be able to explain your product’s 
advantages. James L. Williams, Vice-Presi- 
dent-Sales of the American-Saint Gobain 
Corp., feels that “a liberal arts background is 
desirable . . . to develop an inquiring and 
exploratory mind . . . a variety of interests . . . 
flexibility in problem-solving and . . . con- 
versing intelligently with individuals . . . at 
various management levels.” 

Sales offers the rewards of independence. 
William C. Dorr, a sales consultant, said, 
“You are your own boss within the policies 
of the company . . . you are not dependent on 
someone else’s opinion of your ability. There 
are reports and records which show your 
progress and ability . . . no one can refute 
these.” 

As with any independent work, you must 
be a self-starter and able to take discourage- 
ments. “Sales can be frustrating, hard work. 
You spend a lot of time spinning wheels. 
Often nothing happens,” Mr. Gilpin said. 

The man who accepts the challenge of sell- 
ing, can expect high financial returns and ex- 
cellent promotion opportunities. (Industrial 
sales offer the good salesman with five to ten 
years’ experience $9,000 to $14,000 annu- 
ally, and a superior man may earn upwards 
of $30,000.) 

At the top of the business world are many 
company presidents who started as salesmen. 
The training and development of those qual- 
ities necessary to be a good salesman are ideal 
for higher positions of leadership. 

For further information send a stamped, self-addressed 


#10 envelope to: Sales, Scholastic Roto, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Retail selling is not typical of all 

sales but offers convenient way to test 
potential. In Roanoke, Va., last spring, 
students from five high schools got a 
taste of sales when they ran the S.H. 
Heironimus department store for a day. 
(Below) As president, Martha Leech 
checked a salesgirl’s order. Other students 
sold everything from hats to shoes. 
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EE) Racers’ 
STAR IN THE DEAN JONES SLACKS LINE-UP! 


Pace setters all! The star, the car, the great A-1 
‘Racers’ slacks — with rugged action, slim 
styling and the new lowered front pockets. Get 
your winning look in the slacks with starring 
fit! In great new shades and easy care fabrics 
— from $4.98 to $6.98. 


GE) Racers’ 


JONES 


Starring in 

THEAEWY 

INTERNS 

Columbia Release : nite 


SCOUT ‘Sand Buggy’ by 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


7 


ed 


At your favorite campus store — or write: 
(EE) KOTzIN Co., 1300 SANTEE STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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STABBED BY 
SHAKESPEARE? 


MACBETH 
44) -) pa 


Irs 
EASIER Wil 
CLIFFS NOTES 


Victory * Wuthering Heights « 


« Vicar of Wakefield 


Zs Men © Arms and the Mane As | Lay Dying » Babbitt ¢ Caesar and Cleopatrae Crime and Punishments David Copperfield 
Tale of Two Cities « Tom Sawyer 


Lord Of The Flies » Mayor of Casterbridge * Man and Superman * Moby Dick » My Antonia» The Odyssey » Of Human Bondage «Paradise Lost 






alom, Absalome The Aeneid © All the Kin 





Silas Marner * The Sound and The Fury * The Sun Also Rises « 





Don't stumble SAAS 
will help you 

make better 

summary and 

explanation, chapter by 
students throughout the 
United States. There are 


through the lit- Bsa Z 
grades! These 

chapter. CLIFF’S NOTES 
over 70 different 


erary classics. % 
ZW 

study aids give 

are now being used by 

CLIFF’S NOTES covering 


CLIFF’S NOTES 

you a clear, concise 
high school and college 
the literary classics. 


y Finneldylls of the Kings The Iliad » Ivanhoe « Jane Eyre * Joseph Andrews ¢ Lord Jim « 


e Return of the Native © Scarlet Letter © 














*1 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
OR USE was COUPON BELOW 


ANA uo a my 


AliffScnerés.' 


CLIFF'S NOTES, INC. 
Bethany Station, Lincoln, Nebr. 66505 


NAME i] 


Hamlet * Julius Caesar e King Henry IV Part | e King Henry IV Part Ie King Henry Ve King Lear e Macbeth * Measure for Measure» Merchant of Venice » Midsummer Night's Dream-e Much Ado About Nothing * Othello Richard {1 Richard Hl ¢ Romeo and Juliet © 
Madame Bovary « Tom Jonese Arrowsmithe Don Quixote * Snows of Kilimanjaro * Abs 














at Expectationse Gulliver's Travels « Huckleberr 
sage To India Pride and Prejudice » The Republic 


Tempest.« Twelfth Night « 


STREET. 1 
CITY : peer ra ee { 
i 3 | 
$1.00 toch, postpaid. | 
Amount enclosed $__ 
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and Cleopatra e As You Like It Coriolanuse 
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IFF’S yellow and black stripes — 
your key to the classics! SR-9 | 














by Julia Edwards @ Girls counting on an engagement ring for a 
graduation gift have not settled their career problems; they have 
compounded them. “Nine out of 10 girls in school today may 
expect to spend 25 years or more in paid work outside the 
home,” reports the National Manpower Council. Some women 
will hold two jobs; home and office. Others will enter the labor 
force when their children reach school age. 

Since girls spend so much of their lives on the job, they should 
plan their future carefully. The high school freshman choosing 
her course should consider both job possibilities and her own 
potentialities. The senior not planning on college should start 
plotting her job campaign when school opens. The college pre- 
paratory student should pick up basic secretarial skills, a vital 
necessity for most jobs. 

In deciding on her job, a girl must balance three factors: 
what she wants to do, what she can do, and what she can get. 

What interests you most? If you take a job to meet men, you 
may find yourself on an assembly line full of women or clerk- 
ing in a store catering to women. 

Most girls can choose from wider interests. An interest in 
beauty opens the way to many careers—beauty operator, derm- 
atologist, gym instructor, chemist, advertising copywriter, cos- 
metician, buyer. A love of pretty clothes can lead to a job as 
a dressmaker, model, designer, pattern maker, shopkeeper. The 
cook can cut out a career in dietetics. 

Next step is to learn what you can do. Seek vocational guid- 
ance in schools, church groups or community centers. If pos- 


Royal McBee 


Technician using a photographic microscope typifies women employed in scientific research. 


Ted Bronstein—Rapho Guillumette 
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To Work 
Or 
Not to Work 


Even If You Marry Some D 
May Need a Job. Here’s Ho 
Find One You'll Like. — 





sible, take a battery of aptitude tests. Talk to an ee 
counselor about job openings in your area. Consult no 
parents but teachers, family friends and anyone holding 
you might like. Ask librarians to help you find nai 
the book review starting on page 6). 

After that, you must develop the appropriate skills. 

Then comes hunting for a job. Bear in mind that mos 
cessful careers start at a low level. The girl going places ck 
her goal, then picks her first job as a stepping stone. 

Clerical work has proven a dead end for many wome! 
it has also been the first step of more women in mana 
posts than any other occupation. The secret is not to tak 
any clerical job but to find one in an organization which int 
you and, if possible, set your sights on a particular jot 
simply bank executive but home loan administrator or 
supervisor. Start preparing by starting to learn. Take addi 
training either on the job or at night school. : 

Next, pinpoint your application. Choose a firm which al 
employs a woman executive. Medium-sized firms offer 
possibilities than a small company with too few opening: 
large one where it is easy to get lost in the shuffle. 

Before you grab at a job, see if there is opportunit 
advancement. If the interviewer asks, “Advancement to 1 
give him a specific answer, one or two steps up, such as 
typist to secretary. No firm can promise a beginner much} 
From there on, stick with the job as far as it can take yo 
then have the courage to change. 





Bifferent jobs use different assets. Secretarial seBBE needs accuracy; computer circuitry, dexterity; switchboard operation, tact 
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Do Your Skills Mean Money? 


Check Off What You Know Against Ways of Earning a Living 












































IF YOUR SKILL IS SEWING .. . you will find almost unlimited full- and part- 
time career opportunities. In the apparel, home furnishing, toy or pattern manu- 
facturing industries, your job can range from chief designer to button-hole maker. 
You might write books, features or instructions; teach in school or industry, dem- 
onstrate sewing; test and develop sewing techniques and new ideas; do mending, 
fitting, alteration and special work for a store or in a small business. You might 
work for yourself by designing a unique product, then sewing and selling it; or by 
teaching, doing mending and alterations in your home; or by making slip covers 
or dresses to order. 

IF YOUR SKILL IS DRIVING .. . you can work directly in transportation as 
a truck, taxi or bus driver.Such skill is also needed by police, fire and ambulance 
drivers. The many phases of the automobile business, from dealer through garage 
repair and service station men, demand driving ability. It may be essential to drive 
to and from your job. If you become a doctor, salesmen, territory supervisor, prod- 
uct serviceman, county agent or district nurse, you will need to drive in the daily 
course of business. i 

IF YOUR SKILL IS TYPING .. . you’re ready to be a writer or journalist. Busi- 
nessmen at all levels find typing useful for rough drafts, memos and reports, as 
do “one-man” operations—lawyers, restaurant owners, doctors, teachers. Engi- 
neers, scientists and other technical specialists use typewriters with mathematical 
and scientific symbols. The Armed Forces use keyboards with coding symbols, and 
there are keyboards devised for medical and musical work, to name just a few. 
Girls, even with college degrees, need typing skills to find a place in business. 
IF YOUR SKILL IS PHOTOGRAPHY .. . you may find a direct application of 
your skill in industrial photography which offers steady pay, many openings. 
Editors and publicists take pictures themselves. The field engineer needs day-to- 
day pictures of construction detail. Others who report findings include: archae- 
ologists, anthropologists, naturalists, explorers. Before-and-after pictures help 
the interior decorator. The home economist may-record test set-ups or exhibits. 


Special information given above is courtesy of Singer Sewing Machine Company, General Motors 
Corporation, Royal-McBee Corporation and Eastman-Kodak Company. : 


KNEES FLEXED, ALERT, 
READY TO MOVE 
EITHER WAY... 


WHEN YOU HAVE THE 


GREG SPAHN GETS SOME BIG LEAGUE 
ADVICE FROM HiS FAMOUS FATHER. 
TO FIELD A BUNT, GREG, 
LET YOUR FOLLOW-THROUGH 
' TAKE YOU OFF THE 
MOUND, NATURALLY. 


MILWAUKEE BRAVES STAR PITCHER AND 
BASEBALL'S WINNINGEST LEFT-HANDER 


















YOU KNOW, GREG, PRACTICE IS 
IMPORTANT, BUT YOU HAVE TO 
CONCENTRATE, TOO. NOTICED 
YOUR MINO'S BEEN WANDERING 


GET WITH TACKLE GREG. 
LOTS OF ROOKIES USE IT. 
HELPS STRIKE OUT SKIN 
PROBLEMS FAST— THE 
MANS WAY, TACKLE 

“GOES ON LIKE AN 

AFTER- SHAVE, 


OOPS .. VOU RUSHED IT, GREG. BE 
SURE YOU HAVE IT FIRMLY BEFORE 
YOU THROW. 9 TIMES OUT OF 10 
4 THERE'S NO TROUBLE GETTING 

: THE RUNNER! 
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TELL YOU THE TRUTH, DAD, 
ITS MY COMPLEXION. JUST 
| LOOK AT THESE ACNE PIMPLES. 

THEYRE REALLY BUGGING ME! 












SAY, SPAHNIE, GREGS SURE BECOME A 
CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK. BEEN 
PLAYING LIKE A HOUSE-ON-FIRE LATELY! 


and BLACKHEADS 
py New! 
INVISIBLE 
| MEDICATION 


SCHOLASTIC 


as advertised in SEVENTEEN 


Your name, your school 
YY] name, or HIS name 
fashioned in big bold 
tarnish-resistant jd or silver let- 
ters on a heavy c bracelet. y 
May be ordered in any combination 
:of up to 16 letters and/or numerals. 
Satisfaction ONLY 
Cuctovted inc. fed. taxt-0O 
or Moncey Back! and shipping charges. 


‘P. 0. BOX 433. CHEYENNE, WYO. 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NAME 


BRACELET. I'M ENCLOSING $1.00 
FOR EACH BRACELET ORDERED. 





(Specify Letters Wanted-Limit 16) 
Gold [Fj or Silver [Fj Finish 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE ee 
List Extra Orders Separatel 


Sdentity Your Croup 


special order 


YOUR GROUP NAME 
And EMBLEM 
PERMANENTLY PRINTED 


| pommenere Sherer | 


@P.T.A. @ BAND GROUPS 
@ FRATERNITIES @ SORORITIES 
@ GROUP & SCHOOL @ CLUBS 

@ MONEY RAISING @ PROJECTS 


SHIRT COLORS - WHITE, RED, POWDER, 
BLACK. PRINT COLORS — ALL COLORS. 
SESS a a ae et oe S.M, L, XL. 


SPECIFY: SHIRT AND PRINT COLORS, 
LETTERING AND ENCLOSE DESIGN, 
PRICE; $2.50 PER SHIRT LONG OR 
SHORT SLEEVES. 
MINIMUM ORDER? 
SAME DESIGN, 

50% DEPOSIT - REMAINDER 

SENT C,O,D, — F.O.B. 


12 SHIRTS OF 


ZN: 5) Yb aD 360) BF) 27 


f Originaters of thw H:-Sh 


Nan“ 
113 West lath. Ss. Kansas City; Mo. §419 
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New York University, and Past President, 
: National Vocational Guidance Association 
: _ © In most schools, colleges and libraries you 
E can find a shelf of occupational books and a 
. file of occupational pamphlets. Beware! Some 

of these publications are good. Some are not. 
! Before you read any book or pamphlet 
‘- look for the copyright date (on the back of 
| the title page in a book; in a pamphlet it may 
: 
Y 


‘ by Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education, 
y 


be in the front or back, or there may be no 

date anywhere). Earnings and training re- 

quirements change rapidly, sometimes while 

a book is being printed. Be cautious about 

any book more than two or three years old. 

Do not even read one over five years old, 
____ unless you can find nothing more recent. 


From “‘Careers and Opportunities In Music’! by Alan Rich. 





The Dorian Quintet makes its living in music. 


Recruiting literature from employers, col- 
leges and military services often tells more 
about the attractions than the disadvantages 
of the occupations described. Beware of any 
author who seems to be urging you to enter 
one occupation or company or industry or 
college. 

Several publishers are now producing oc- 
cupational books in series. Each book covers 
one occupation. Each is written by a person 
successful in the work that he describes. 
Books of this kind can be excellent or medi- 
ocre or misleading, depending on how care- 
fully the author collects and presents the 
facts. The author has had first-hand experi- 
ence, but some of it may be twenty years old. 
He knows what he himself likes about the 
work, but he may not know the feelings of the 
less successful worker. 

Before you read all of any publication on 

_ any occupation, scan it to see what the au- 
thor says about earnings. Does he tell you 
___ the starting salary? Does he give you average 
earnings? Or does he tell you only how much 
you might earn if you were the one person 
in 10,000 to reach the very peak of the pro- 
-fession. 
Read next what the author says about 
_ qualifications. If he tells you that anyone 
__ who will work hard can succeed in this oc- 
_ cupation, beware again. He may be trying 
_ to recruit you. If he says only that you must 
honest, industrious, loyal, intelligent and 


She’ jl 2 ae! a Oe i 











is 
mo ‘a career than others. 
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of the Hartford Courant, Herbert Brucker, tells you 
that “journalists do start at salaries that run from $95 
to $115 a month lower than the median for college- 
graduate beginners in other industries.” He tells you 
where you can get up-to-date information on salaries. 
Mr. Brucker says also that “it is not easy to get a 
job on the best of papers” but that if you are willing to 
start anywhere,“American newspapers now need about 


3,500 news and editorial recruits a year, which is about 


For ean in “Journalist” (Macmillan), the editor 


‘to be on guard, as always, against sweepin 








ates a year.” 
All of this is specific and einen but ye 


tions such as this one: “If reporting seems ae a 
esting job to you, you need have little 


preparing for it. You will have a good life . . .” 
you will and maybe you won't. It may depend on v 
orspot you like what Mr. Brucker likes. His bor 
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79¢ Win-Fall! 


with Safeguard® Clip Ballpoint 


Free 79¢ Skrip refill with purchase of the ball- 
point that starts writing when you do because 
the writing-tip is protected by the Safeguard Clip. 
Great offer for all students! $2.74 value for 
only $1.95. A 





1° Win-Fall! 


with Sheaffer Cartridge Pen 


$1.00 off regular price of Sheaffer $2.95 cartri 
pen. Buy it at Win-Fall price of only $1.95! 
the cartridge pen with the precious metal wri 
tip, usually found only on luxury-priced pens. 

















(Franklin Watts). A research associate at the American 
Geographical Society discusses geographers at work. 
Should you become a geographer, a list of government 
agencies which employ geographers is included. 
“Minister, Man in the Middle” by John B. Coburn 
(Macmillan). The Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary discusses the purpose of the ministry, who 
should consider it, how a minister is educated, varieties 
of ministries, some crosses and hints on bearing them. 
“Plant Scientists and What They Do” by Jack R. Har- 
lan (Franklin Watts). A professor at Oklamoma State 


of your work as a Seporien will be as 

a s book. 
ief reviews of some other inpoks on careers, 
‘ived by Scholastic Roto: 
aitect” by Robert W. McLaughlin (Macmillan). 

or of Princeton University’s School of Archi- 
scribes the nature of the profession, prepara- 
enticeship, employment, establishing an of- 
a week in the life of an architect. 

graphers and What They Do” by William Warntz 
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E GREAT WIN-FALL : 


eevee 
E- 
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Win $100 a month for 100 months 


(or $10,000 lump sum) 





ihap sth cae tal 
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aLUS 1,624 other chances to win a prize in Sheaffer's Great Win-Fall! 


Sheatfer's Great Win-Fall can send you back to school with plenty of extra cash for books, dues, new 
slothes, football tickets, a great vacation! See the Official Rules to find out how you may Eat for 
het top prize, e, $100 a month for 100 months (that’s 8 years and 4 months), or for: 


AN D: portable television sets, portable stereo sets, 
luggage. binoculars, clock-radios, cameras! A wind- 


ano | PRIZE: $75 a month for 75 months ($5,625!) 
3RD PRIZE: $50 a month for 50 months ($2,500!) 
im PRIZE: $25 a month for 25 months ($625!) 


fall of cash and merchandise prizes in Sheaffer's 
Great Win-Fall! Get your entry in, now! 


SHEAFFER 


your assurance of the best *” 












OFFICIAL RULES 
Print your name and address on the 
official Great Win-Fall entry blank found 
~~ wherever Sheaffer merchandise is sold. 
; Or. print your name and address on 
plain paper. 
Each entry must be accompanied by 


or package bearing Sheaffer merchan- 
dise (or a store receipt) or the entry 
must be accompanied by a 3”x 5” piece 
of paper on which you have printed 
“SHEAFFER” in block letters. 


Mail your entry to P. O. Box 508, W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
iowa. Enter as often as you wish. Each 
entry must be in a separate envelope 
and postmarked by November15, 1964, 
and received by November 25, 1964. 


The Win-Fall drawing will be con- 
ducted on or about December 1, 1964, 
by the Advertising Distributors of Amer- 
ica, an independent judging organiza- 
tion, whose decisions will be final. 
Winners will be notified by mail ap- 
proximately 30 days after the drawing. 


Drawing is open to all residents of the 





localities where drawings are prohib- 
ited, regulated or taxed; and employees 
and families of the W.A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, its subsidiaries, advertising 
and judging agencies. 


Oss, w. a. 5. P.co. 


the name Sheaffer taken from any card’ 


U.S.A. except residents in states or 


Ae... 


breeding plants, improving soils, discovering, — 


identifying and classifying plants, who should rs | 


become a plant scientist and what education — 
he will need. ‘ 


Natural Sciences, Rockefeller Foundation. 


“Your Future in Beauty Culture” by Rich- 
ard L. Gelb (Richards Rosen Press). The — 
President of Clairol Inc. describes hairdress- 
ing as a career, skills, training, finding a job, 


ownership of a salon, state boards, licenses 
and scholarships. a 

“Your Place in the Merchant Marine” by 
Robert Carse (Macmillan). The Superintend- 
ent of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 


describes the work aboard ship on the Great — 


Lakes, at sea and on the tanker’s run, training 
in the floating high school, in federal, and 
state academies, the role of unions and the 
lure of the sea. 

“Careers and Opportunities in Music” by | 
Alan Rich (Dutton). A music critic on the 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune dis- 
cusses the reasons for a musical career, where 
to find a good teacher, European and Ameri- 
can training, and big and small town careers. 
He covers performing, composing and teach- 
ing or writing. Classical, popular and jazz 
fields are included. The book offers a help- 
ful list of publications, organizations, foun- 
dations and competitions in particular fields. 
Mr. Rich presents an honest appraisal of the 
field’s possibilities—pointing out the consid- 
erable hardships and the less tangible re- 
wards. 

The best general source of information on 
nearly 700 fields of work is the “Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook” by the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for $4.75. Also, guidance or public 
libraries will have this. Be sure you get the 


1963-64 edition. Earlier editions are now — 


out-of-date. 

This book describes the nature of the work, 
qualifications, training, earnings, working 
conditions and employment outlook in each 
of these occupations. It includes many 
sources of further information. 

With the help of your school counselor 
and your school or public librarian you can 
find many more books like these as well as 
valuable pamphlets. 

Just remember to read critically, evalu-— 
ating everything the author has to say about 
situations in the field. ; 





oe 
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University describes the work of scientists in “a a 


mice 

“Scientist” by Robert S. Morrison (Mac- 
millan). The kinds of scientists, their prepa- _ 
ration in high school, college and graduate ~ 
school, their rewards and satisfactions are — 
presented by the Director of Medical and © 
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Now youre In . Revion 
The first total collection of medicated make 


and treatments designed especia | 
for the care of young, unpredictable sk 














All fashions by Evan-Picone. 


Pas: 





(How pretty can you get?) | 


_ uphealing...and it's ultra-conceali lit 









A cletaes oi gs , 


a 


verything it takes to mak 
a face is here! oF 
One-stop beauty! Now, forme 
the authority on cosmetic res 
come 7 ‘Natural Wonder pr 
all specially invented (even s 
scented) just for young skin li 
No more shopping around, no 
uncertainty about what's best f 
‘Natural Wonder’ Makeups 
In your choice of liquid, tube 

pressed powder...not only m 
you look marvelous...it helps 
rid of blemishes. Even helps 
new ones from blossoming! _ 
(And it comes in ten terrific sha 














































New! Medicated Cake Ma 7 
it's the most in coverage! Speeds 






Smooths on with its own special — 
sponge. Six subtle shades. 


"NATURAL WONDER 2 
| TOTALCARE TREATMENT |-T 
bergen Soe ee totes ; ron BLEMISHED SKIN 


jx 


New! Total-Care Skin Lotion 
Crystal-clear medicated liquid cleans, 
treats and protects, all in one application. 
Does more to stop blemishes than a 
whole routine of creams and astringents! 











New! Medicated Cleansing Pads 
Disposable! Use one, then throw it away. 
(No danger of re-infection!) 

They come ina slim purse pack, 

so you can give your skin the 

‘full treatment’ any time, any place! 


New! Medicated Blemish Stick 
Helps hide and heal trouble spots. 
And it's flesh-toned, so you can use it 
solo or under makeup. 








The Revion Beauty Advisor at your favorite drug or department store 
will introduce you personally to the entire ‘Natural Wonder’ collection 
...and she'll give you a FREE skin and makeup analysis, too! 


)‘Natural Wonder f 
by Revlon oO 


From The World’s Most Renowned Cosmetic Research Laboratories. 






Army recruits go through “hip hip” exercises as part of training at Fort Dix, 
N.J. While these help build stamina, they also contribute to steady fatigue. 


My First Six Months In The 
ARMY — 


by William H. Sanders, Jr. ¢ I hadn’t been in the infantry two days when I realized 
that the best idea was to disappear in the group. Do more than the group, and I 
would be tabbed for extra details because I stood out. Do less, and the same thing 
would happen. That was my first lesson as a draftee. 

Basic, which I took at Fort Dix, N.J., brings back memories of continual fatigue. 
Once I fell asleep while standing at attention. 

A typical day went like this: Up at 5:30; dress and fall in; half-hour of calis- 
thenics; march to mess hall, eat; march back to barracks; inspection; shine brass 
and boots; march to training areas; two hours of training; calisthenics; hour of 
drill; march back to mess hall; eat; 20-minute rest (used for cleaning rifle, boots 
and brass); march to training area; repeat morning schedule of training, calis- 
thenics, drill; march back to mess hall; eat; march back to barracks for training 
and boot and brass shining, until sack time. 

Basic training includes instruction in most possible combat situations: night 
and day crawling, escape from capture, target practice, barbed wire, bayonet 
training, gas attacks, seizing a fortified position, attacking, crawling under fire, 
first aid, code of conduct, night marches, hand-grenade instruction, forced 
marches, bivouac, tent making and squad tactics. 

Instruction in each of these rarely lasted more than a day or two. After receiving 
.. a lecture on the fundamentals, we had to put them into practice. I realize now 

how effective this show-and-do technique was. We learned more this way than we 

would have in hours of lecture. 
Inspection set off the most gripes. After a day of crawling under barbed wire 
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eDurtke wah evacuation training at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., future mé 
corpsmen pull improvised raft, litter and simulated casualty across stream 


Infantrymen are trained to take 
or one together rifles e seconds, 





Coheeae mess halls serve good 
food, but soldiers have to eat fast. 


and a long march with double-time thrown-in, I hated being called a rotten § 
because my foot locker was a quarter-inch out of place. 
But gripes only convinced the Army that it was doing its job well. Atti 
of eight weeks of basic training, we did only what was ordered and ac 1 
was ordered. Such conformity is necessary. During combat, I would enc 
my unit more by disobeying a bad order than by obeying it. Disobedience 
cause our platoon to fight among ourselves; breaking down our effectivenes 
After basic, I was sent to a reconnaissance platoon in Fort Riley, Ka 
assigned to the motor pool. All I did was walk around in the cold, loosen 
tightening screws. One day, a chief warrant officer asked me what I thoi 
was doing. “Just standing around, looking important,” I said. When asked 
I could do, I answered, “Type 40 words a minute.” (Ten would have be 
truth.) I was made a clerk-typist in the Courts and Boards Office. Day 
work involved typing routine reports. At least, it was warm. - 
Yet, despite all my complaints, certain aspects of Army life proved w th 
In an age which adores comfort, basic offers a physical challenge. The fre 
after basic provided a good opportunity to think. Finally, having to get along 
a broad variety of people was helpful. In the Army I had to live with whites 
and Chinese; Catholic, Protestant and Jew; every national background from! 
to Puerto Rican; rich and poor, educated and dropouts, artists and plumb 
boxer and a dance instructor; guitar-twanging hillbillies, Kansas corn farme 
Californians. ‘We didn’t ask about national or religious backgrounds. We 
fellow-sufferers, and besides, tomorrow we might have been split up again. 
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Part-time military training at college or 
university, leading to commission as 
* second lieutenant. 


WHAT THE TERMS MEAN 
Active Duty: Full-time military service. 
Ready Reserve: Part-time duty with 48 scheduled aii periods and not more than 17 days of active train- 
ing each year. Subject to active duty in case of emergency proclaimed by President or Congress. 
Standby Reserve: No active training. Can be ordered to active duty only by the ice 
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ARMY Active | Ready Sandy AIR FORCE ‘“ctive Ready, stanaty | NAVY Active Ready. ict MARINE CORPS test, Suing COAST GUARD Active Ready” 
Selective Service Enlistment Enlistment ; yrs. 3yrs. ~ Enlistment ‘Duty : i ; 
(1842-26) 2yrs. 2yrs. 2yrs. 2 yrs. Ayrs. 2 yrs. 0 3yrs.. 3 yrs. 0 
Enlistment Air Force Reserve Pee : a 9 
aad Army) 4 yrs. : yrs. pee - National Enlisted Reserve 2yrs. 4yrs. 0 Reserve training : 
yrs. yrs. uar = (17-1814) 6 mos. 4% yrs. 3yrs. | x 
Sys. 0 lyr,| (17-18%) 6 mos. 7%yrs. 0 | NROTC: yrs. 3yrs. 0 | (1834-26) Gos. Siayrs. 0 | Special programs with guarante 
et yrs. 0 0 (18%-26) Smos. 5¥zyrs. 0 Part-time naval training at college, lead- | platoon leader 
E eiztionths Rasarve ROTC ing to commission as ensign in Naval training Coast Guard Academy 
(17-1814) 6mos. 3yrs. 4yrs. Non-flying A4yrs. 0 yrs, | Reserve or second lieutenant in Marine 3yrs. 3yrs. 0 Non flying 
(1844-26) 6mos. 542 yrs. 0 Flying 5yrs. 0 Tyr, | Corps. officers, = Ayrs. 0 
sf Training during college, leading to com- Flying officers 6 yrs. 0 
National Guard Part-time military training at college. | Naval Reserve Officer mission. Four-year course leading te commi 
(17-18%) Gmos. 7% yrs. 0 commission as second lieutenant. Candidate | 3 yrs. 3 yrs. se NROTC (See Naw) Open to high school graduates wh 
6mos. 54% yrs. 0 Training during college com mission. vy competitive examination. Se 
ROTC a 
oa WHICH SERVICE WILL YOU CHOOSE? WOMEN’S SERVICES : 
commission 2yrs. 3yrs. lyr. Every physically and mentally qualified man between 1842 and 26 faces an obligation to sorta at least Women have no military obligation : 
Regular six years of military service, which may be fulfilled by various combinations of active and reserve duty. Some axistinaclepictetl es Bi th 
commission 3yrs. 2yrs. lyr. | Possibilities are listed above. For more information, consult your nearest recruiting office. Beeline ee 








choose to enlist in the various services. 1 
terms are as follows: Army, three years; 
Force, four years; Navy, three, four or 
years; Marine Corps, three or four yea 
the Reserve (two years on active duty 
one year of standby at 3 


rlotte Reuman Elmore * Each paragraph sums 
_ development of a popular sport. For each sport 


n recognize correctly score 10 points. Te ST Yourself 
William Morgan, of Holyoke, Mass., invented this 
in 1895. Starting indoors, it also achieved great 
irity outdoors. Its original name, for no known 
| was minonette. 5 


nglish milkmaids and farmhands first played 
all, the ancestor of this game, around 1330. Some 
> game developed from a combination of rounders 
icket, while still others credit Abner Doubleday, 
»perstown, N. Y., with its invention in 1839. Do you know which is which? 
Combining certain features of British soccer and 

lacrosse, this game, now often called 
jernational game because it is played in 
lay countries, was invented in 1891 by 
| Naismith, a physical training instructor 
Y.M.C.A. Training College at Spring- 
Mass. 
j\fundreds of years ago a variation of 
lime was played in India under names 
ittledore, shuttlecock and poona. British 
Officers, stationed in India, brought it 
jo England in 1870 where it acquired 
jsent name. 
4 game called episkuros by the ancient 
s and harpastum by the Romans may be 
cestor of this sport. Other sources, how- 
‘laim it originated in England about the 
th century. English a banned it 
ime to time, labeling it undignified. In 
1eteenth century variations a game 
layed at many British universities. 
Some say this game developed from 
yowling, while others claim it originated 
lance or possibly England during the 
jeenth century from pall mall. It is be- 
| that the present name may come from 
ioche or “crooked stick” originally used 
y this game. 
Some sources trace this sport to the 
zs of 1,500 years ago. Introduced into 

Europe through Austria in 1590, it 
eveloped during the nineteenth century 
farming people of the Telemark valley 
rway. 
Based on a discoyery of some imple- 
in an Egyptian child’s tomb, this game 
leved by some authorities to go back to 
ly as 3200 B.C. Our modern game, 
er, seems to have originated among 
Inic tribes at the time of Christ when 
} a part of a religious ceremony called 
al of kegels.” During the Middle Ages it. 
layed at dances, baptisms and weddings. 
his game may have been the grand- 
of more other games than derived from 
ther sport. One historian traces it back 
aturies to Homer’s time. Others fix this 
las a throwing game once played in an- 
Hecece, while some believe it developed 
a French game called le paume mean- 
alm, indicating that the ball may have 
hit with the palm of the hand. British 


| Walter Wingfield fathered the English ara 

lof the game under the name of sphai- 

+ in 1873. ae 

The first players of this game were ae 
ing Greek discus throwers. As a popu- 

my game, it was taken by the Roman 

fs into Britain. 
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#3} UT 19—Op Jopuy ‘uorduey—09-OF Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven- Sie 
Ret “durk{O—3240 pue Sisto is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
fimusy “6 “Suymog -g “Bunyg “z, “ynb natural moisture in Poms a sab ieabe s a i: ne 
9 “WWeqQloo.g *¢ “WoyUTUIpEY “p “]1eq}94 can guench your thirst quic y and compietely. 
je “Meqoseg °Z TeqAo][OA, *T :sraMsuy Get real action...7-Up your thirst away. 


Here are capsule histories of ten sports. 
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For fine food and entertainment—visit the 7-Up International Sandwich Gardens at the New York World's Fair 
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IT NEVER OCCURRED TO ME THAT A 

PROGRAM LIKE THIS ONE REACHES 

VIEWERS VIA THE MICROWAVE NET- 
WORK OF THE BELL SYSTEM. 


ik (V7 > IMAGINE IT WOULD SURPRISE 
peti LF A LOT OF PEOPLE TO FIND OUT 


THAT TELEVISION COMES TO 


PSs 


GHIP'S NEW ASSIGNMENT HAS 
TAKEN HIM TO A CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOOTBALL GAME TO SEE HOW A 
COAST-T0-COAST TELEVISION 
PROGRAM FINDS ITS WAY FROM 

CAMERA TO LIVING ROOM. 





AS YOU CAN SEE, CHIE A NUMBER 
OF CAMERAS ARE RECORDING THE 
ACTION ON THE FIELD ALL AT THE 
SAME TIME. THE PICTURES THEY 

¥ PICK UP ARE CONVERTED INTO 
ELECTRONIC SIGNALS AND 
TRANSMITTED TO A MASTER 
CONTROL. d 


*AT THE MASTER CONTROL, THE DIRECTOR OF THE PROGRAM WATCHES 
THE MONITOR SCREENS AND CHOOSES THE PICTURE HE WANTS TO 
SEND By PUSHING A BUTTON.“ 





; e NO, BUT THEY DO 
TRANSMITTED TO THE : } SERVE A VALUABLE 
LOCAL TELEPHONE J | PURPOSE. ONE SHOWS |; 
COMPANY, WHERE ITIS \ HZ — eae US THE QUALITY OF } 
SWITCHED TO THE van © a= THE PICTURE BEING , 
MICROWAVE NETWORK. : al ee | TRANSMITTED FROM 
Aig : ne wae HERE OUTOVER THE Y 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
L NETWORK, AND THE 
z 7 ae a = OTHER SHOWS WHAT 
I SEE, BUT WHY “Zz Ls THE PICTURE LOOKS 
THE MONITOR «=< : LZ LIKE AFTER IT HAS 
SCREENS HERE? THEY 4, TRAVELED OVER THE 
DON’T HAVE ANYTHING 1 NETWORK. IF THERE J 
JO DOWITH PicTuRE f IS ADIFFERENCE 
SELECTION, DO THEY? ; IN PICTURE QUALITY, 
WE GO TO WORK ON 
IT RIGHT AWAY. 





“THE ELECTRONIC SIGNAL NOW TRAVELS TO THE LOCAL TELEPHONE COMPANY IN 
AREAS WHERE THE SHOW IS RECEIVED. FROM THERE, THE SIGNAL 1S PASSED TO 
THE LOCAL TELEVISION STATION, WHICH BROADCASTS IT TO THE VIEWERS SET. 

| THE WHOLE PROCESS FROM CAMERA TO LIVING ROOM IS FASTER THAN A 
BLINK OF YOUR EYE." 


THATS REALLY FASCINATING.NOW,JUST \/ YES, 
ONE MORE QUESTION. ARE THERE ANY 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN NETWORK TELEPHONE SERVICE AROUND THE 
WORLD ARE PUSHED AHEAD, WORLD- 
WIDE TELEVISION WILL BE AVAILABLE: 


é LIVE TV COVERAGE OF 
[fl EVENTS AND EXCHANGE OF 
\ PROGRAMS FROM AROUND 
THE WORLD WILL BE A 
PART OF OUR DAILY 


TELEVISION VIEWING 
HERE. 
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Teacher Wate 


by Rusty Hoffland ¢ Teachers, like pi 
are a species of adult. They are differen 
parents in many ways, one being tha 
won’t lend you their automobiles. 

Teachers are most often found im 
natural habitat, the classroom, buried” 
dead languages, dead literature and 
frogs. They migrate periodically. Th 
or two-day migrations are called te; 
conventions. Conventions are much - 
than classrooms. a 

You can recognize teachers by such 
ings as trousers that fit loosely aroung 
ankles among the males or skirts that 
below the knees among the females. 
teachers wear eyeglasses, but even W 
them, they can spot an inattentive s 
at 100 paces or catch the smallest m 
on an examination paper. 3 

Teachers can be recognized by ¥ 
characteristics. Among these is the abi 
turn white at 'the sound of a double ne¢ 
red at the sight of a teased hairdo or b 
the sight of an uncomprehending expre 

Their methods of communication af 
usual and varied. If pleased, they ma 
sign or noise, but if angered, they may 
quite verbose—or again, they may conve} 
emotion by pulling down the corners | 
mouth and staring silently at the obj 
their rage. a. 

Another means of communication i 
in the marks they make on blackboards, 
look like a mixture of ancient hierogh 
and modern medical prescriptions. 
couldn’t possibly be decoded by anyo 
cept another teacher. They also make 
red X marks on examination papers ant 
black F marks on report cards. These ¢ 
decoded by anyone, including parents 

Teachers are highly aggressive and 
lots of drive. They drive students to e3 
tion with homework and parents to mé 
with report cards. — 

In spite of these aggressive tendé 
teachers are protected by parents who 
nize them as another, and useful, bran 
the species, adult. ; 



































They nest in schools but may migrai 


ding ro 


iMovie Date 
with Moira Walsh 






| September 23 and 24 you will be able 
| Richard Burton in the recent Broad- 


| theater—if your local theater is one of 
bre than 1,000 in the United States and 
la that will present four performances 
| play through a new electronic-optical 
dis called Theatrofilm. 
is was a very interesting performance of 
alet” on the stage, directed by Sir John 
Hid, with’ an excellent cast including 
| Cronyn, Alfred Drake, Eileen Herlie 
ieorge Rose. 
Iny past attempts to photograph stage 
jhave seemed dull and lifeless as films. 
i revolutionary features claimed for the 
rofilm process succeed in carrying over 
jjotion and dramatic excitement of the 
mance, it will mean that worthwhile 
jonce available only to small groups of 


B: can be seen everywhere by Beene: 
| 


ithe surface, “Behold a Pale Horse” de- 
&3 a small incident. Twenty-five years 
ithe end of the Spanish Civil War, a 
plican Army refugee (Gregory Peck), 
jas been a bandit in France, returns to 
|when he hears his mother is dying, even 
k he knows he is probably falling into a 
jet by the tireless, unforgiving chief of 
i (Anthony Quinn). Caught in the mid- 
jan unsophisticated but honorable priest 
tr Sharif), who is trying to follow his 
ence in a situation full of political and 
@us booby traps. 
Jerneath the surface, the movie is a 
atful and compassionate examination 
mociety in which men are so frozen by 
on that they cannot make meaningful 
Sor themselves in the present. If you are 
g for bang-bang entertainment, skip 
Wither slow-moving film, but if you like 
s that try to convey an understanding 
if, “Behold a Pale Horse” is worth seeing. 


2l {ee 
| ers 
| , . ’ 
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INFORMATION 
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dra Dee is very rich in “I’d Rather Be 
Mand the picture is a great glob of Tech- 
t cotton candy. 


i 


Sunday, September 20. “Lincoln 
Center Day.” Hour special. Excerpts 
from plays by Arthur Miller, S. N 
Behrman, Eugene O’Neill. (CBS) 
Tuesday, September 22. “The Great 
War.” Debut of full-scale documen- 
_ tary series about World War I. First 
episode, “The Summer of Sarajevo,” 
depicts Europe as it moved from in- 
cident to crisis to holocaust. (CBS) 


TV Tips 


Most Fun: Friday, September 25. 
Carol Burnett and Bob Newhart star 
in “The Entertainers,” the first of 
hour-long revue Series. (CBS) 

Best Bet: Friday, September 18. 
“Small Town U.S.A.” Dramatic view 
of the life and death of small towns, 
filmed in Kansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maine, Kentucky. Frederic March 
narrates. In color. (NBC) 





Carol Burnett 


jroduction of “Hamlet” at your local ° 





How big is your future compared to his? 


This young man is a Ground Control Approach operator 
..a radar specialist, whose job is guiding aircraft to 

safe landings under near-zero conditions. 

He has big things ahead of him—a future as wide as the 

“wild blue yonder.” Everything he’s learned in training 

and on the job is helping him build a career of impor- 

tance on the Aerospace Team, the U.S. Air Force. 

Can you say the same about what you'll be doing in the 

next few years? Or will you just be marking time, earn- 


ing enough to get along, but doing a a F 
routine job that leads you nowhere? U. S. Air orc 


To find out just what your future in the Air Force can 
be, ask your local Air Force recruiter to let you take the 
Airman Qualification Examination (AQE). There’s no 
cost, no obligation. AQE measures your aptitude in four 
key areas. It assures you that, if you decide to join the 
Air Force, it will be in an area in which you have the 
interest and ability to excel. 

You will know which area before you enlist. 

For complete information on the many advantages of an 
Air Force career—and to take the AQE 
test—contact your Air Force recruiter. 
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‘High 
School 
World — 


Richard Guthrie and bright yelloy 
ricksha take customers in Phoeni: 
shopping center from department 
door to parking lot. Richard origi 
service, still operates it to 

earn college tuition, has sold anotl 
ricksha to Texas shopping center. 


Readers Speak Out 


On “Drinking or Not Drinking.” Scholastic Roto, March 1964. 
. ..- Does it make drinking the correct thing to do if one runs to 
a doctor first before consuming any alcohol? Is it O.K. to drink if 
one’s family does not express a denial? Will drinking among teen- 
agers be acceptable if adults drink? . . . Have we established in our 
society an idea that anything done in moderation is all right? I pose 
these questions from the guidelines given in the article. It seems 
the author is not condemning drinking but condoning it slightly 
. .. The greatest evil in any problem is to avoid the major issue 
and rationalize a solution. 
Sara-Ellen Chlap, Coral Gables (Fla.) High School 
















Jean Woodward 










Mike Orfield of Grossmont (Calif.) High Schoo. 
chats with a member of the San Diego 
Shakespeare Festival at the reception following 
Teen Night production at the Old Globe Theater 


Frank L. Bub, Gibsonia, Penna., 
received four-year college schol- 
arship from John T. Ryan, presi- 
dent of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


What Do You Think? 


About Teen-Age Drivers? Are They Reckless? Do They Resent Authority? 








How much 
do you know? 






Some things just naturally go together, like 
ham and eggs or hot dogs and mustard. Can 
you match up the fists below? We'll give you 
a start. Pair blue jeans with Wrangler—the 
leanest, keenest jeans that ever jumped out 
of a saddle. The toughest, trimmest jeans 
that ever swaggered into town. The jeans that 
real jean types wear. Now, let’s see if you can 
get the rest: j 


1 Wrangler. (1) Gen. MacArthur 

2 Stowe [] caverns 

3 Waterloo (1) Horace Greeley 

4 Runnymede () Blue jeans 

5 Carlsbad (] United Nations 

6 ‘I shall return’ L) skiing 

7 UThant L] Napoleon 

8 “Go West, C] Magna Carta Some adults wince at the mention of teen-age drivers. Insurance companies charge 
young man” who own their cars premiums up to 210% higher than those for men over 25. Statistics b 


Answers: *Kejees5 e0e10}4—,,ueW Bunok sam 


09,,/SUOeN peyun — weYyl M/ anypyoeW “vey — ,,uuNny 
~04 [ys },, / SUseAeI—pegsjieD /epeyD euBeWw—eapawAuUNY 
/uosjoden—oojsazefy /Bunys—amojs /sueel enjg—i9j3uesy 


WRANGLER 


A DIVISION OF BLUE BELL INC. 
350 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 10001, SUITE 929 
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these misgivings. Teen-age boys get into nearly twice as many accidents. 

The whole problem prompted Henry Gregor Felson to write the book, “To My So 
Teen-Age Driver” (Dodd, Mead). In it, he says: 

“The truth is that you, like any new driver, are in a tough spot. For when the community 
you your license this morning, it made a demand on you that you cannot possibly meet. All 
life until today you have been learning to be a boy in a man’s world. Even now, 99% of yo 
must be lived as a boy in a man’s world. But as of today the community demands that, in the ¢ 
of your life that you are a driver, you immediately act and think like a man.” ; 

What do you think of these remarks? Write us your honest opinions. We pay five doll 
each letter we publish in Scholastic Roto. 








pe eto 


Share 

great moments 
with other 
great guys 


No wonder some of the greatest 
songs of all time have been march- 
ing songs—there’s nothing as stir- 
ring as the feeling you're part of a 
great group moving as a perfect 
unit. 

Unless it’s the excitement of 
your first medal...or seeing a for- 
eign country...or knowing you’re 
serving your Country in one of its 
finest organizations. 

And there are quieter satisfac- 
tions, too. Learning a valuable oc- 
; cupational specialty—the Army has 
Maa7—-. . hundreds to choose from. Devel- 











F Line E a 5 = ee ae ee . 3 
No matter where you march in this parade, you’re a leader. Arm 
of leadership, gives you the confidence people respect. 


sg 
sae! r 
iia. 





y training gives you the habit oping your body, increasing your 
self-confidence, becoming more 
mature. Living a life made up of 


If you’re good enough, you get full recognition Something to write home about... your experi- great moments. 
from the Army. And think of how proud she'll ences in the many fascinating cities and coun- Talk to your local Army recruiter. 
tries where American soldiers are stationed. 


Let him help you find out if the 
Army is right for you...and if you're 
right for the Army. The moments 
you spend with him may lead to 
that great moment when you dis- 
cover that...if you’re good enough 
to get in, a proud future can be 
yours in today’s action 


Army 











Meet your friends at the Coca-Cola Tower at the World Fa eae atic: UR Den DPA nn meters ro ried CORTTIEY ST WO 
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Ginny Thayer 
“Army Brat” 
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Humphrey Marshall Evans Ul, 15, of New ¥ 
shared in the $11,600 awarded 14 composers 
12th annual Student Composer Award sponsop 
BMI. Shirley Ann Bolden, of St. Albans, N.Y 
won. $300 from National Scholarship Serva ¥- 
Fund for Negro Students, will go to Barnard 























Silver Spurs: a group of 20 Spokane, Wash., hi 





Cheerleaders Betsy Smith (left) aut 


Kay J 14, 13 rease monkey at . 
fe jokers Patel in Epmeocd CE Lois Barton, of Pearl River (N.Y.) _ school students selected to perform arepertoi 


High School model “Beatknits,” 250 dances from around the world, has travele 
” drives trailer trucks, handles grease gun and mallet. pettipants striped in school colors. to-coast, the equivalent of five times around a 


sophomore at Downey's Warren High School, Brenda 


~ 


A K X What Do You _ 


Do Fraternities Have a Place in the High School World? ee : ; 
Do Their Benefits Outweigh Their Disadvantage 







Coca-Cola—Coke. 
Both trade-marks 
mean the same thing 
and identify only the 
product of The 


Coca-Cola Caeeey 
“They’re too prejudiced, and I think there’s already enough of that.” 
“Kids get together, if they are run right, mixed as to race, religion, etc.” 
“They provide lots of social functions that otherwise wouldn't be.” E 
“They would serve no purpose in our school. All we want socially we g 
These are just some of the heated replies Scholastic Roto received when a e 

high school boys on this question. Our answers came from 432 students 

schools. Only three of the schools had fraternities, and in these schools,o: 
per cent of the boys who could belong to them actually were members. 

This is how answers tallied: 63 per cent of all students were against high 
fraternities, eight per cent undecided and 29 per cent in favor. Not too surpt 
more of the boys in schools with fraternities were in favor (46 per cent) as’ 
only 26 per cent in schools without fraternities. 

The two chief reasons cited against fraternities were: snobbishness (lea 
hurt feelings) and lack of maturity among high school students (many be! iev 
college was time enough to join). Other opinions divided evenly into the fo! 
broad categories: distraction (taking too much time from sues pena 
need (there are enough extracurricular activities). 

The two leading advantages of fraternities were seen to be fellows 
benefits. The boys in favor of fraternities also claimed benefit to the s 
benefit to the individual (in preparing him for college and business). Anoth 1 
of answers fell along the line: What’s good enough in college is good enoug 
we have a right to do what we want. Three per cent said fraternities were 2 
if properly controlled and open to all students. Twenty-five per cent gave no 
to support their opinion. 

Finally, when it came to the matter of pledging a college fraternity, the 
changed radically: 44 per cent of the boys said yes, 18 per cent said no and 
cent were undecided. 

What do you think about fraternities and sororities in high school? Wri 
honest opEncn, We'll pay five dollars for each letter we eepa : 
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than ever fo save all you in pictures...with 


Kopak INSTAMATIC crac! 


A waerocae 


A Meet charming Linda Felber —America’s Junior Miss for 1964! On her recent nationwide tour, Linda <ae 
_ saved all her fun in pictures with her Kopak Instamatic Camera. Here she shows you how easy it is. am 


OPEN a DROP IN a 


...and take sharp, clear pictures time after time! 


Here’s the easiest way ever to save the fun of par-: 
ties, football games, evenclass activities! New KoDAK 
INSTAMATIC Cameras take beautiful color slides and 
sparkling snapshots in-color or black-and-white. No- 
_ threading film, no fumbling. Just drop in a KoDAPAK 
Cartridge .. . flick the lever . . . and shoot! For in- 
door pictures, most models have a pop-up flash 
holder. Camera Linda is using here comes in com- 
Siete Kopak Instamatic 100 Outfit, less than $18. 








ORE ET eR OE EL A Sar ato 








Automatic ease! Built-in Winds its own film! You're 


electric eye sets correct always ready for the next 

exposure. Pop-up flash shot. Electric eye . . . pop- 
holder. In complete up flash holder. In com- NE 
Kopak INSTAMATIC 300 plete Kopak INSTAMATIC 400 5 
Outfit, less than $50. Outfit, less than $60. 
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by William Wolf © You’re mature. You’re immature. You have too much mon 
That’s only the movie version. You're better educated. You have nothing but a 
sense on your mind. 

European teens draw these contradictory opinions from such varied sour 
exported television programs, American films, correspondence with pen pals 
occasional acquaintance with an American student abroad, international excha 
programs, the foreign press, popular music, and plain old-fashioned imaginati 
Here | are some questions put to them in a recent survey: 


Are American teen-agers as mature as those in your country? a 
- . Tan Bennett, 16, a member of the Youth Center o 

-, Peter's in the Forest in the town of Walthamstow 
4 side London, expressed the belief that his Amer 
g counterparts had an easier life and therefore were not 
@ adult in their thinking. “We have to work harder ¢ 
» study more. We don’t hop into a bus that takes us 
& school.’ 
Lorna Wagstaff, 17, on the other hand, des cril 
i American girls as more mature. “They grow up m 
younger in the States and marry earlier.” . 
| The question of maturity, to the mind of the Enron 
: student, depends on the extent of political activity a s 
dent will pursue. “We like to make up our own mif 
and think for ourselves,” said Bennett, as others in the room nodded vigorou 
While there may be occasional disagreement with this point of view, most Euro P 
young people tend to look at themselves as involved to a greater axiom in the pag iti 
battles of the day than Americans. 4 





Do American teen-agers have more personal freedom than you do? 
This is the question likely to touch off the most envy, although it is often m 
with mocking criticism. 
In Greece, where tradition calls for very strict upbringing, especially for pes 
longing is particularly acute. . 
Zaza Dertili, 15-year-old Athenian, said: “I’d like the opportunity to grow u 
the United States because of the greater personal freedom. In Greece I can og ot 
movies with a group of girls, but never alone. My mother must always know exad 
where I am and whom I am with. We don’t liave dating, we only move about in grou 
and we’re not allowed to wear make-up.” 
Young Britishers sailed into the question. “Boy. 
America just like to drive around in fast cars at 137 
14,” said Lorna Wagstaff. Roland Fox, 17, chimed: 
“they have nothing to do but smash cars.” | 
“We have less spare time than American teen- 
and that’s partly why we don’t he as much hooligé 
ism,” said Ian Bennett. ; E | 





How much 
do you know? 


Some things just naturally go together, like 
ham and eggs or hot dogs and mustard. Can 
you match up the lists below? We'll give you 
a Start. Pair blue jeans with Wrangler—the 
leanest, keenest jeans that ever jumped out 
of a saddle. The toughest, trimmest jeans 
that ever swaggered into town. The jeans that 
real jean types wear. Now, let's see if you can 
get the rest: 


How do boy-girl relationships as they exist in Amel 
compare with the pattern in your country? 
This question produced reactions ranging from gig 4 
to a serious uncertainty about life and values. 
“I’m going by what I’ve seen in films,” prefaced Wen 
Miller of England. “Girls here are more reserved. 
the United States all they seem to have on their mind is boys. Here they don’t 
that as much. I think America’s steady dating idea is ridiculous. You go out } 





1 Wrangler C)_ Declaration of someone so Jong, you think you have to marry him and you haven't met that mai 
2 Pyramids CT] ee ee Seen? | 
t “ 9 
setae eae But an said, “If you like a person, why get rid of her? 
4 G.O.P. [1 Montague What do you think of American educational opportunities? . 
5 Capulet ( Athens Ion Siotis, a bright Greek student who wants to be an atomic engineer and 
* 6 John Hancock ( Republican Party _ come into contact with Americans, feels there are good American high schools, 
7 “Blood, sweat ( Blue jeans he believes most students “get away with murder” compared to Europeans. He add 
and tears” “At its best the American educational system encourages creativity.” 
8 Acropolis (1 SirWinston — The aspect of creativity appeals to many Greek students who compiane ti 
Churchill they don’t have electives, and this takes away initiative and makes everything routil 


And in the less developed areas, education in the United States shines like a beac 
of hope. “Most of my knowledge of the United States comes from my uncle 
Florida,” said Ermalina Moraki, 16, who lives on the island of Antiparos, abt 
eight hours by boat from Athens. “A poor girl, if she is bright and ambitious, ¢ 
go to college and advance in the United States, and I hope to go to school in Flori 
where my uncle lives. It is harder to advance in Greece. Tuition for the univers 

_ 1s free, but living expenses are high in Athens.” 


“Susy —SHOdoszy /11UDINYD UOYSUIM 41S—,,5189} 
PUue {OMS “pooig,, /e2uepuadapu; jo UONese/90Q—yD02UeH 
uYyor / enBejuow —yeindeg /Apeq ueoyqndey—g'o'D /seayy - 
SeBueg — speyp /yGABg — spjwieiky /suesl onjg — 19j3ue1y 


WRANGLER 


A DIVISION OF BLUE BELL INC. 
350 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 10001, SUITE 929 


Would you like to visit the United States? : 
The answer to this question was always “yes”. No matter how much critic# 


eh SS would be fired across the ocean, all students longed for a chance to see Ame! 
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ese © Aces Antonio Liberati most enjoys aaa is dating American girls. 
ot leave his native Rome to do it because so many of the tourists visiting 
al City are high school students. 

tonio knows Rome well and can read Latin, he may take an American 
i a walk along the ancient Appian Way where the Roman armies marched 
years ago. Antonio translates the inscriptions as they go. 

e midst of all this antiquity, Antonio is a modern, well-dressed 16-year-old. 
r is a hospital inspector, and his mother stays home to take care of her 
Be two daughters and five-room apartment. 

tonio breakfasts on rolls and coffee with hot milk} lunch is usually spaghetti 
alad; dinner includes soup, fish, vegetables and 
He has tried American food but doesn’t like it, 
favorite television programs are sports events; 
vies he prefers musicals, Westerns and gangster 
He likes to dance, but has never learned the tra- 
al tarantella. He does the twist. Soccer is his favor- 
yt because he enjoys playing with a large group, 
gh he boxes at school. 

en he was younger, he had a bicycle, but never 
it now. His father owns a car, and on Sundays 
the family out in the country where they can lunch. 
amer, Antonio and six or eight other boys take a aes 

le subway trip to a beach on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Antonio Liberati 

jonio has traveled to Naples, Florence and Milan with his parents. As a Roman 
lic, he has seen all the Popes in office during his lifetime. 

school year runs from September until May—six days a week. His favorite 
2t is history, and the one that gives him the most trouble is mathematics. 
h comes much easier. He looks forward to studying at a university in a few 
If he does not enter one of the professions, he hopes to work in a bank. 

‘onio likes the Americans he has seen in Rome and would like to come here 
he is about twenty-two. If he came for a visit, he would like most of all to 






















Niagara Falls is next on his list because he has seen so many pictures of it. He 
‘he can earn more money in America and although he has no relatives here, 
isiders staying in America permanently. 


Being a Teen in Lebanon 


16, Ali Zein is considered too young to date by Lebanese standards, but if 
nglish were better, he could easily be lost in a crowd of American students. 


» 
= 
= 


| three-room apartment along with his parents, six sisters and brothers), but 
lly you and Ali are much alike. You laugh at the same jokes, tire after the 
amount of effort and enjoy doing the same things—going to the movies (Ali 
American films, especially Westerns, musicals and travelogues) and watching 
sion. programs (although there is no set in his home). 

is a Moslem as are about half of the people in his country. He faces Mecca and 
ips Allah three times a day. The first and last hours of prayer, however, come 
y and too late for him. He is in bed then. 

enjoys swimming in the Mediterranean, and like every boy in his country, he 
soccer in the streets or in. playgrounds. He builds model airplanes and boats. 

s food i is different from yours. For breakfast, he 
read, cheese and tea; for lunch, rice, potatoes and 
bles; for dinner, lamb, vegetables and melon or ~~ 
jother fruit. He snacks on bananas, oranges or etd 
t that his mother makes. 

September to May, with one week off in Jan- 
a stays in school from eight to four. Lunch takes 
lours. Since the schools stress languages, Ali can 
fluent French and English in addition to his 
Arabic. The Lebanese also attach great impor- 
ancient history, since their ancestors were the 
ians, once the world’s greatest sailors and traders Ee 7 tal 
people who helped develop the alphabet. en 
country is rich in history—Ali has visited the ancient Roman city of Ballbek 
0 Byblos, the city that gives Christians the word “bible”—but poor in re- 
_ It raises many crops but, except for oil refining, possesses little industry. 
it is that a modern independent nation has been built on an ancient founda- 
$ meager space, (the country is 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide) 
ort a population of 1,800,000. 

ese facts influence Ali’s thinking about his own future. Several of his 
yusins have emigrated to America and written back that it is wonderful. 
the capital city, Ali loves his country, its history and the ancient 
Lebanese existence is hard and work scarce. When Ali is older, 
= feels he will have a chance to lead a good life. 
























SS a 














professional baseball game in a big stadium filled with thousands of cheering — 


nay have more money to spend, and your house may be larger (Ali is crammed, 





at Sr ea ‘gata, i weal << pee 








HIS CLASS JUST 
VOTED HIM 
THE MAN MOST 
LIKELY To SUCCEED. 
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» 
SRS BPE Sa Ss 


WHATS HE GoT 
“THAT WE 
HAVEN'T GoT.? 






A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
AT AN INSURED 
SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 





Unless you’re born rich, it’s mighty hard to succeed 
unless you save. bee 





Where a million teenagers save! so 


©1964 The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 “E” Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 5 
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no waves 





Being a Teen 
In Germany 


Pretty Birgit Hoffmann 
Fits Her Studies Into a Full Life 
























\ 

Birgit Hoffman is 17 years old and a 10th degree (1 
year) student at the Annette van Droste-Hiilshoff Fra 
oberschule in Diisseldorf, Germany. Frauenoberschule 
be translated as a girl’s high school. Girls may choose 
school after completing eight years of compulsory ed; 
tion at the Folkschule level (grammar school). 

The German school curriculum is rigid. Birgit will si 
three sciences and two foreign languages. She has at. 
three hours’ homework each night and carries far more’ 
the usual American five-course schedule in a year. 
school day begins at eight or nine o’clock and ends at I 
one o’clock—six days a week. In the frauenoberschule, 
day a week is devoted to classes in cooking, sewing 
housekeeping. 

After graduation, Birgit plans to attend a Hande ssck 
(a school for secretarial work) for two years. Birgit hai 
older sister who studies languages in a private school. 
father is a sales executive who works for a large comp: 

Afternoons are busy for Birgit. She studies ballet 
ballroom dancing and enjoys painting and photograj 
A favorite activity is skating or swimming with frie 
Attractive Birgit has no steady boyfriend for, as is | 
tomary with German young people, she spends time } 
a lot of different people and conducts social 2 tivitie 
groups—whether it is a party or stopping for cocoa’ 
pastries after skating. 





Birgit sles to school through a ae adjoining a 1 7th century aie 


Horst Schafer 





ra’ 
Sie BROT 


Making a nase cease is part 


Skating with friends is a 
favorite free-time activity. of cooking class at school. 3 








Includes 30 big setting rollers nial ea 
vt Like most Geran students, Birgit ete quiet evenings 


Birgit’ 5 teacher, Frau Kramer, explains 
at home. Here a chess mate 
an experiment in chemistry class. : pases the Wee 
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the 
newest! 

















wjor's Daughter Serves as Unofficial 
:. Goodwill Ambassador to Germany 


inny Thayer is not a typical American teen-ager. She 
spent only four of her 14 years in the United States. 
ay is an Army brat. Her father, Maj. George Thayer, 
\ttalion commander of the 24th Army Aviation Com- 
tof the 24th Infantry Division, stationed in Augsburg 
jMunich. Maj. Thayer’s tours of duty have included 
ta, Japan, the United States and Germany, and, ex- 
for combat in Korea, he has taken along his wife, 
iy, and the three other Thayer children, George, 10; 
iny, 6; and Jodie, 2. 

ince the Augsburg area is only one hour from the 
ch border in one direction and the East German bor- 
nanother, the forces are on 24-hour alert. The Army 
S monthly alert practice without notice. The call may 
€ at four in the morning or at any other hour, and 
yone, including Ginny, must be ready to go. 

inny takes the threat of evacuation in stride, and 
f she is not in school or helping her mother, she 
ages to enjoy herself. She frolics with the other kids 
he block, bicycles for hours or simply goes off by her- 
ifor a walk through the countryside. 

hut Ginny is more than a representative of American 
-agers. She speaks German (with traces of a combi- 
pn Oklahoma-Virginia accent) and has made Ger- 
friends, especially with the Mayer family in Munich. 
by being her sweet, sunny self, Ginny is an unofficial 
Lwill ambassador for the United States. 


5) 


Sprints. 


CONTINENTAL SLACKS 

















New high powered continental 
styling geared for ‘‘go ahead” 
action! Check out Sprints with 
the latest California ‘‘V’ front 
pockets and loop thru exten- 
sion waist tab. They come in 
the hottest fabrics and fashion 
shades just right for you from 
$5.98 to $6.98. 


5) 
Sprints. 


At nearby men’s wear stores or write: 





; : _—e : KS KOTZIN CO. 
Major Thayer has demonstrated Ginny and her friends like to keep The street where Ginny lives looks 1300 Santee Streak 
helicopter to family but never up with dance steps from home. like an army street anywhere. Los Angeles, California 


en them up. 
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SEE THE 
ROMAN GABRIEL 
MOVIE ABOUT 
FOOTBALL 
CONDITIONING 
AND 0.J.! 


The Florida Citrus Commission is 
offering a movie about how orange 
juice helps condition athletes. 
“The Winning Formula’ stars 
Roman Gabriel, star quarterback 
of the Los Angeles Rams and 
former All-American at North 
Carolina State. 


Gabriel took part in a test at 
State wherein half the squad 
drank orange juice just at break- 
fast while the other half drank 
four 8-ounce glasses a day. 


Head Coach Earl Edwards sums 
up the results: ““. . . the orange 
juice helped speed recovery time 
from bruises and sprains.” 
Trainer Herman Bunch adds: “I 
kept careful records, and at the 
end of the season it was clear 
that the ‘extra-orange-juice’ boys 
bruised fess and recovered 
quicker.” 


The film, full of football action, 
will be loaned free upon written 
request of school coaches or offi- 
cials. Write Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 148, Lakeland, 
Fla. We'll also send a supply of 
our folder “Tips on Training.” 


Your Chances 
in the Olympics 


by Ralph C. Craig, Olympic Champion ® So you’re thinking 
about the Olympic team for 1968 or 1972. Maybe I can help 
you. I’ve had over 50 years’ experience as an Olympic com- 
petitor, committee member, historian and writer. 

In the spring of 1905, I was a skinny, gawky 15-year-old- 
sophomore. I went out for our high school track team. Too 
light for weights, not fast enough for the sprints, not strong 
enough for the distance runs and not enough spring for jump- 
ing events, I became a hurdler, probably because the team 
had few trying out for that event. Seven years later, the King 
of Sweden was giving me gold medals for winning the 100- 
meter and 200-meter Olympic sprints. 

So it can be done. You do have a chance. 

The event you should try for depends on what you like, 
your own physical equipment and available training facilities. 
The first point is obvious. You must enjoy running or riding 
or swimming or sailing or anything else, if you are going to 
work hard at it for a good many years—and you will have to 
do just that. In some sports your own physical equipment 
makes little difference; in others‘it is a governing factor. For 
example, you wouldn’t expect a small, slight boy to be a 
superb weight man nor a 250-pounder to be an excellent dis- 
tance runner. 


Training facilities, which include coaching, are important. In 
high school, you are limited to what is available locally, but 
often colleges of equal scholastic standing have different quali- 
ties of sports facilities. 

What events should you try for? Some are open only to men, 
others to women, some to both. Look over the list of events at 
right and figure out what is for you. Don’t forget that the Olym- 
pics also includes winter sports not listed here. 

What must you do to have the best chance? Above every- 
thing else, you must have such an intense desire to make the 
team that you will work hard and long, even during the dis- 
couraging periods which are bound to come. 


Don’t play on all the school teams and think you can get 
to the top in one sport. Don’t spend too much time in extra- 
curricular school activities or social affairs. 

The competition is the toughest possible. You have to com- 
pete against the best athletes in the whole world and, athletic- 
ally speaking, the world has widened a lot. The older nations 
have a greater interest in sports, and there are many new 
nations, each bending every effort to have one man do well 
in one event. 

Just to give you a little perspective—and to keep you from 
getting fat-headed if you are beating all your local compe- 
tition—check interscholastic records in your sport (the World 
Almanac lists many of these), and watch the Olympic show- 
ing and records that many teen-agers will make this month. 

After several years of training with your school._and local 
facilities, you will know whether you have enough interest 
and the fortitude to work really hard at your project. You will 
have seen your ability developing. You will have begun to 
think things through. Y@will have developed an interest in 
what other athletes in your sport are doing, throughout our 
country and the world. If at that time, you are seeking addi- 
tional training help, write to the Olympic Development Com- 
mittee, Olympic House, 57 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Remember, Olympic competition is not just for men and 
boys. Girls have already set world marks in swimming, and 
the women’s gymnastic team is building. Girls have a chance 
to get in on the ground floor in track and will have less com- 
petition to make the team than in any other sport. If your 
school has no team, see if you can help get one started. In 
swimming the competition is rugged, but the age group com- 
petitions now being held all over the country make it possible 
to start. Girls have beaten out men to win places on our 
-equestrian and yachting teams. You have many chances. 

So there it is, in a few words. If you are daydreaming about 
the pleasures of being on an Olympic team, forget it, but if 
you have the brains to think this through and the fortitude to 
work harder at it than almost anyone else, it can well influence 
the rest of your life. 
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California teens who 
seemed like Olympic 
material at press date: 
Pole vaulter Paul 
Wilson, 16, of Downey 
H.S.; swimmer Don 
Schollander, 17, grad- 
uate of Santa Clara 
H.S.; diver Linda 

’ Cooper, 19, of Long 
Beach State College. 


1964 United States Olympic Team 
(maximum entries allowed) 


Sport Team Category Men Women 
Athletics—Men (Track and Field) 68 07 
Athletics—Women (Track and Field) 0 25. 
Basketball 12 0 
Boxing 10 0 
Canoeing 10 3 
Cycling 16 0 
Equestrian 7 4 
Fencing 15 >) 
Gymnastics t f/ 
Judo 4 0 
Modern Pentathlon 4 0 | 
Rowing 31 0 
Shooting (rifle, pistol, clay pigeon) 10 0 
Swimming and Diving—Men 39 0 
Swimming and Diving—Women -0 31 
Volleyball 12 12 4 
Water Polo 11 ee | 
Weightlifting a 0 
Wrestling (Greco-Roman and Free Style) 16 0 
Yachting 11 3 


This cartoon won $5 for Rosellen Simpson, Lubbock ( 


“Now, he’s what I call a real non-conformist.” 




















e Gelman, Managing Editor of Sport 
ine and author of “Young Olympic 
mpions”’ (Norton) « Americans as a 
i thrive on heroes. Charles Lindbergh 
s the Atlantic, John Glenn soars into 
2, and a nation honors him with roar- 
ion. So it is in the world of sports. 
ais month, more athletes than at any 
in recent memory will get a chance 
ecome heroes. Within weeks some of 
Ps greatest spectacles will unfold: the 
apic Games, the World Series, the 
h-and-tumble of professional football. 
inst this backdrop, a number of books 
appear, going behind the scenes to 
7 how a man becomes a hero and how 
ism affects him. 

irst, there is Richard Schaap’s “An Il- 
ated History of the Olympics” (Knopf). 
_ book brightened by color and black- 
white photographs, Schaap brings to 
the tensions and trappings of the Olym- 
He builds each chapter around a hero. 
descriptions of the personalities and 


ae Osea 


‘iimmy Brown of the Cleveland Browns 










Is of such men as Johnny Weissmuller, 
» Mathias and Jesse Owens are as unfor- 
‘able as his descriptions of the overall im- 
't of the Olympics. 
Another impressive spectacle is base- 
Vs World Series, the event that makes 
school boys and housewives alike in- 
ipt their daily routines to witness the 
itable emergence of a man as America’s 
. 1 sports hero. In “Heroes of the World 
ies” (Putnam), Al Silverman examines 
personalities and athletic skills of such 
ts as Babe Ruth, Dizzy Dean, Casey 
ngel and Sandy Koufax. Not only does 
‘Tecount their heroics on the field, but 
also takes the reader on a trip to the 
zouts, the locker rooms and the homes of 
: heroes. 
Last year’s World Series hero, Sandy 
ufax, receives a portrait in words by 
nold Hano. In “Sandy Koufax—Strikeout 
ag” (Putnam), Hano tells the story of 
: ball players’ life, his boyhood and base- 
I career, personality and problems, while 
‘senting his own deep insight into life 
d baseball. 
Football fans, and their number increases 
*ry year, have an excellent choice of cur- 
reading, too. The leading hero of the 
Jim Brown, is represented by an auto- 
phy, “Off My Chest” (Doubleday), 








What Makes a Hero in the Field of Sports’ 


written with Myron Cope. Here 
controversy is the keynote. Of his 
former coach, he says: “It seemed 
to me that Paul Brown thought of 
me as nothing more than a weap- 
on.” In this hard-hitting and reveal- 
ing book, Cleveland’s remarkable 
fullback proves himself as interest- 
ing and exciting with words as he 
is with a football. 

Another football player’s auto- 


RGENCY 
WITH A BELL SYSTEM 
RESTORATION TEAM 


as 


“AS MEN AND 
EQUIPMENT 
RUSH TO THE 
DAMAGED 
SITE, THE 
THOUSANDS 
OF CIRCUITS 
AFFECTED 
ARE RE- 
ROUTED 
ACCORDING 
TO A PRE- 
ARRANGED 
PLAN AT 
A BELL 


SYSTEM i 
RESTORATION 


"AS THE TOWER IS BEING PUT UP, THE MICROWAVE DISH 
ANTENNAS ARE ASSEMBLED ON THE GROUND.” 


DO YOU THINK 
WE MIGHT SET THIS 
INSTALLATION UP IN 



























“THE REPLACEMENT MICROWAVE 
RELAY EQUIPMENT COMES ASA 
SINGLE UNIT COMPLETELY WIRED 
FOR FAST INSTALLATION IN A PRE- 
FABRICATED ALUMINUM BUILDING. 
THIS PREFAB BUILDING I6 SHIPPED 
BY TRAILER TRUCK, AND WITH ITS 
OWN POWER SUPPLY, EACH UNIT 
HAS THE CAPACITY TO RELAY 7,200 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY, OR 24 TV PRO- 
GRANS, OR A COMBINATION OF 












biography on sale is “I Pass” 
(Watts) by Y. A. Tittle as told to 
Don Smith. It also takes an artful, 
inside look at sports. 

Tittle’s team is examined with 
style and skill in “The Giants of 
New York” (Putnam) by Barry 
Gottehrer, who recreates key games 
in the team’s long history and reveals 
a great deal about past and present 
heroes. 








WHEN I ASKED TOGO ON AN \ WE HAVE TO BE READY TO MOVE 
AT A MOMENTS NOTICE, CHIP, JUST | 


DAMAGED ANY OF OUR. 
INSTALLATIONS . 


Tia 


PLACE IN THE MIDDLE OF 
BP THE NIGHT- 


Eas 


GuiP ts on 


HIS WAY TO 


AS YOU CAN SEE, CHIP, THE NEW MICRO- 
WAVE TOWER IS ALREADY GOING UP. IT TAKES 
TEAMWORK, MEN WITH EQUIPMENT, AND 
THESE VANS LOADED WITH COLLAPSIBLE 

ALUMINUM TOWER SECTIONS AND 

POWER UNITS READY FOR FAST 
CONSTRUCTION. 





NOT ONLY MUST 
THESE TOWERS BE UP 
AND OPERATING IN LESS 
THAN A DAY, BUT THEY 
MUST BE CAPABLE OF < 

WITHSTANDING 

(00 -MILE-AN-HOUR 


WE DON'T TRY 
FOR RECORDS, CHIP, 
BUT OUR OBJECTIVE 
(S WITHIN ONE DAY 
AFTER THE PORTABLE 
EQUIPMENT REACHES 
SS THESITE. 









; = oad 
2 Tes f ant 
lige athe RSS 
re 


ef 


PS au 





WELL, THERE IT IS, CHIP, 

IN LESS THAN A DAYS 

TIME FROM THE TIME 
OF THE ALERT, THE 


THAT'S TERRIFIC! I CAN SEE NOW 
WHY DRILLS LIKE THIS WILLSURE 
PAY OFF IN A REAL 


ey ie 


SYSTEM 


BELL 


Aumerican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 
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TV Tips 


Sunday, October 12-Sunday, October 25. Performances of athletes from 


happen. Narrated by Bud Palmer, Jim Simpson and Bill Henry along with 
former Olympic champion Rafer Johnson. Daily. (NBC) 

Sundays. National Football League games. (CBS) 

Tuesdays. “That Was The Week That Was.” Topical comedy revue based 
on news events of the previous week. Starring Nancy Ames, Phyllis Newman, 
David Frost. Weekly program. Entirely in color. (NBC) 

Most Fun: Sunday, October 18. “The Fantasticks.” Off-Broadway musical. John 
Davidson and Susan Watson play the young lovers; Bert Lahr and Stanley 
Holloway, the fathers who plot to bring them together. Color. (NBC) 


IT’S FUNNY HOW A LITTLE PIECE OF PAPER CAN PUT YOU 
IN A WHOLE NEW WORLD 


MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATOR’ $ LICENSE. 


SYATE OF CONNECTICUT coar 
OF ARMS. “i 


SAUST APPEAR 1 INK 
RED BY STATE STATUTE 


COMMISSIONER _ 


RI eARRD p CARROLL 
"O SEABRE AK LA 


WA ADPRIGS- STeMAT AND 
WESTON 


Gir os to 


MESIDEMT ADDRESS WF Ru i hs ~ 
$s50 361678234 Srr. 
FEE PAID OPERATOR NUMBER auGHr 


06, [30766 o6fosl4g|1f~ 


TYPE OF LIC. 
DAM OF O58! SE zeviwse 


SXCIRAT batt 2 
: UAT 4 
OPERA a 


WRITTEN SIGNATUR® OF 


more than 80 countries in the XVIII Olympiad, televised a day after they. 


| , tells a great deal about military men, 


Getting your driver’s license suddenly makes 
the whole world a brighter place to live in. 
You can move. 


Without pestering Mom or Dad to drive you. 


Without depending on anybody else. 
But now a lot of other people are suddenly 
depending on you. 


Not for rides (although you like the feeling 
when you give somebody a lift). 

But for their lives. And their property. 

So don’t take chances. Don’t try to prove 
anything when you drive—except that you are 
qualified to do it. 

In every way. 


Plymouth * Dodge * Chrysler ¢ Imperial 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 
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Movie Date 
with Moira Walsh 


Can a nuclear war be started by acc 
The novel, “Fail-Safe,” now in its 1 
version, says Yes, and a great many € 
fear this is true. Other experts agree 
Prof. Sidney Hook, whose book, “The 
Safe Fallacy,” attempted to prove tha 
itary planners have ruled this out. 7 

If you agree with Prof. Hook, ye 
probably dislike the film intensely be 
it is based on the effects of a mecha 
error, in this case, six SAC planes receé 
an order to drop nuclear bombs on Mo: 
Once the planes have set out, they cz 






























be recalled because the pilots have’ 
trained to consider any subsquent ord 
trick. The bombers’ presence over 
territory automatically sets in motion 
military, both Russian and American. - 

To head off an all-out nuclear war 
President (Henry Fonda) calls Moscow 
convinces the Soviet premier that the b 
ing mission is a mistake. Military met 
both sides cooperate to shoot down 
bombers before they reach the target, 
fail. The President makes an agonizing 
controversial decision. How this will 
the world’s future is not spelled out. © 

However likely the premise and col 
sion, the film is exceedingly effective 


chines and strategy in the nuclear age 
( Columbia). 










“Fate Is the Hunter” deals with th 
forts of an airline flight director (G 
Ford) to clear the dead pilot (Rod Ta’ 
of responsibility for a fatal plane crash. 
stewardess (Suzanne Pleshette) who 
the sole survivor proves the greatest ] 

Although the theme is up-to-date, 
oversentimental flashbacks seem old- 
ioned, but when the film moves along 
entific and semi-documentary lines, it 
erates real excitement (20th Century-F 


truly exciting jazz interpretation of Bach. 


The Brazilian bossa nova lost popularity after the first big" 
f Or 0 eCcor S splash a few years ago, but is too good a rhythm to die and is 
now heard more and more in the discothéques (a French import, 
fe’s an international sound these days, with young people by the way). Capitol has just reissued the album that started it 
out the world listening to the same big stars and doing __all under the title, “Gilberto & Jobim.” Gilberto, a Brazilian jazz 3 


ae dances—the hully gully, the mashed potato and the frug. guitarist, teams with Stan Getz in “Getz/Gilberto” (Verve). 





iger do strictly American tunes predominate. Sweden offers a very-cool-composer-pianist, Nils Lindberg, in 

Beatles head the list of imports, but like all stars, they  “Trisection” (Capitol), a long, tightly constructed piece. 

a swarm of imitators. Most are run-of-the mill, but the In contrast are the stirring sounds of Yemen and the plaintive 
ers’ new album “Hear! Hear!” (Mercury) is fun. melodies of Israel, recorded by an Israeli tenor, Itamar Cohen, 
ich rock ’n roll fans adore 17-year-old Sheila, buy millions backed by guitar, drum and flute in “Itamar” (Vanguard). 

records and copy her style of dress. Hear why on the Yé, Also in the folk idiom is “African Concert” (Philips). Here, “%¥ ‘ 
’s first American release, “Sheila” (Philips). From France the Congolese boys who make up the Troubadors of King Bau- Wrest, om 
mmes “The Swingle Singers Going Baroque” (Philips), a _ doin sing their traditional Bantu Songs. Sheila, France's Yé-Yé ss 


Ww Well 
‘You 
pak ? 


arlotte Reuman Elmore ¢ Most of us 
busy inventing slang that we overlook 
\ctionary words that do a better job 
iressing what we feel and think. 
t for fun, see how many expressive 
you know. Below are 15 words and , 
anings. Match them up in correct pairs 
iting the number of the correct mean- 
xt to each word. — 





1. Any of a genus of 
evergreen herbs with 
astringent leaves used 
as a tonic. 

2. Device that permits 
object to incline freely 
in any direction or for 
suspending anything. 


; 3. Suitable. 
panjandrum 4, Thought to be a 
idoneous glowing, gaseous tail ex- 
littoral tending from the earth’s 
jejune atmosphere. 
yawp 5. To abuse in words; 
juggernaut censure; berate. 
scurrilous 6. The purest and best 
viscera part, as of substance or 
gengenschein quality. 
whirligig 7. Mock title for a pre- 
pipsissewa tentious official. 
quintessence 8, Of or pertaining to 
piscatorial a shore; coastal area. 
vituperate 9. Lacking interest or 
gimbal satisfaction; dull. 


10. To yelp; to bawl; to 
scream as a bird. 

11. Of or pertaining to 
fishes or fishing. 

12. Indecently offen- 
sive; vulgar; abusive. 
13. Internal organs of 
the body. 

14. Invincible force. 
15. Anything having a 
whirling course. 





Copyright 1964 by The Seven-Up Company 


47 7-UP YOUR THIRST AWAY! 


hey 





Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! 
Seven-Up is all action. It tingles. It fresh- 
ens. It re-starts the natural moisture in 
your mouth. That's why 7-Up can quench 
thirst quickly and completely. So get 
real action...7-Up your thirst away. 
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This high and jana boot 
has a hidden gusset for a 
custom-fitted look. You may 
choose calfskin or suede. 


o\zedo> 


An elegant party shoe is cut open 
at the sides, looks even more 
intriguing worn with lace tights. 


For this year’s coordinated look, 
team a Chanel sweater and a mock- 
turtle shell with a swinging, front- 
panelled skirt that moves with easy 
grace. Designed by James Kenrob. 





SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 
NOW SELLING FOR .50 


So you’re not a football hero, a big Brain, or a hot 
Hot-rodder. You can still be top man in the Girl 
Department! ...if you let SHORT CUT 
take control of your top! It'll shape up 
the toughest crew cut, brush cut, any 
cut; give it life, body, manageability. 
Give you the best-looking hair around 
—and a feeling of natural superiority. 
So get with it! Get Old Spice 
SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Shulton... 

tube or jar, only .50 plus tax. 
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Step out in public with a firm and handsome foot, Your s 
are as much a part of your outfit as slacks at a picnic or bial 
tie at a prom. é E : 

Boys, shoes are not just something to keep your ia 
and dry, although in men’s fashion this has long been the cz 
You can choose from a wide range of styles and carry your d de- 
sired image right down to your toes. And don’t ruin the s 
effect by having three inches of wrinkled sock (or worse, a litth 
sock and a little leg) show above your shoes each time song si 
down. Select socks long enough to stay up. 

Girls, there is no rule that discomfort equals chic. Buy shoe 
that fit. ‘Nor will the latest shoe necessarily make you look right—) 
unless it suits the occasion. And don’t forget stockings. This yea 
there’s everything from lace tights for parties to cable stitch knee 
socks for loafers to wild plaid or tweedy patterns to go with th 
boots you’ll see everywhere. 4 
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Rain won't hurt this gold demi-boot 
of Corfam, the new man-made shoe . 
fabric which is waterproof, long- in ig 
wearing and needs no polishing. aerate Mitac anes 
A handsome boot of brush 
pigskin, lined with Antron 
fleece for comfort and 
warmth, is perfect for 
casual wear. 


uy2w woul 





A good shoe in top condition 
is a must to wear with your 
suits. This three-eyelet brogue 
with plain toe is a classic. 


Trim slack: 

A-1 with n 
V pockets, 
sion belt anc 








For school or casual dates, the 
ever-popular moccasin is dressed 
up by alean, European look 

and hand-sewn leather. 





























GM Research lab scientist explains combustion in the Technical Center’s quartz piston gasoline engine to student Lee Seng Lee. 


Getting a piston’s-eye view of engine knock 


GM research scientists think that the best 
place to study combustion processes and 
problems is from a ringside seat in a com- 


bustion chamber. 


‘ 


So they built this single-cylinder labora- 
tory engine with a transparent quartz pis- 


ton head. Then, by positioning a mirror in 


‘the cut-out side of the piston wall, they 


can look periscope-style up through the 


| h ead and into the chamber. 


From this vantage point, GM re- 
searchers observe and film engine knock, 
ignition of fuel by carbon deposits, and 
other combustion problems. By varying 
conditions like spark timing, compression 
ratio, or spark location, they can study 
combustion in almost any situation. From 
these studies come better ways of convert- 
ing fuel to power, thus improving engine 
performance. 


The quartz piston engine is an example 
of GM’s constant effort in the areas of re- 
search and development. An effort that 
will pay off tomorrow in better engines, 
better products. 


General Motors 


makes things better 
Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac 
* With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire - GMC Truck & 
Coach * GM Diesel - Delco *» AC Spark Plug + Euclid 


Lee Seng Lee, 18, an exchange senior from Klang, Selangor, 
Malaysia, and an honor student at Avondale High School, 
Auburn Heights, Michigan, recently visited the GM 

Tech Center, in Warren, Michigan. He hopes to pursue 

@ career in either mechanical or electrical engineering. 


Lee’s hobby is gardening. 
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‘One World 
of Food 


The future Earl of 

' Sandwich and Gail Ritter - 
of Missouri sample one of 
16 international sandwiches 
at the World’s Fair. 







Go international. Serve delicious sandwiches with 
the unique flavor of Germany, Spain or 14 other — 
countries—wherever you wish to travel. 
Combine Italian prosciutto and provolone 
cheese on sesame bread; sample Swedish smoked If you’re ah formal, have your in 
salmon and chopped egg on limpa bread or Indo- __ carry out the theme, too. 
‘ nesian chicken-ginger-coconut on cinnamon swirl i: 
bread; nibble France’s favorite, liver paté, spread 
Lae d on crisp French bread. For surfing party, what 
= ©") could taste better than Hawaiian salmon on 
ae 
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coconut bread? 
These unusual sandwiches are among those 
served at the 7-Up International Sandwich Gar- 


” Spanish CHiskee Valencia. on Popp 
White Bread. Saute % cup finely che 
onion, 2 cup finely chopped green pi 
in % cup olive or cooking oil until « 
is tender. Add 1 8-oz. can tomato § 
Y% teaspoon: “Accent”, salt, garlic po 
Y% teaspoon saffron, % teaspoon 
and a dash of pepper. Mix well an 
gently for 10 minutes. Blend 2 tablesg 
cornstarch with 2 tablespoons cold » 
and stir into tomato mixture. Cook, st 
constantly, until thickened. Stir in 1 { 
diced cooked chicken. Cool. Spread 4 y 
of mixture on each sandwich. Use w 
pick to hold together, cut. 8 sandwic’ 














































Hawaii—Salmon and Coconut on 
Bread. Combine 1 cup moist flaked 
1 cup diced tomato, 4 scallions and 1 
smoked salmon, coarsely chopped (cz 
salmon may be substituted). Spr 
ture over buttered bread. Secure with 1 
en picks. Cut in half. Yield: 8 sandwi 
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German—Assorted Sausages v th 
Dressing on Westphalian Pumped 
Combine 1 cup salad dressing, 21 
spoons mustard, | teaspoon horser 
3 dashes Tabasco sauce; blend we 
a tablespoon of this dressing on each 
of pumpernickel. Top bread with: 2 
lapping slices of liverwurst (3/16” th 





“1 «Now! SAID FILL UP ON 
__ Febloggs CORN FLAKES, BUT.” | 





















™ We Kian it would be a RULES ‘3 overlapping slices salami (%” thick) 
good idea to ask teen- 1. Submit as many ads as you want about Kellogg’s ‘Corn a folded slice of bologna. Cover with € 


: Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar Frosted Flakes. 
agers to make up some With each ad, send your name, date of birth, address, 
ads for Kellogg’s Corn ern and encore box top from the package, or reason- 

able facsimile. 

ates Krispies, 2. Mail your ad to Kellogg’s Teen-Ager Competition, Box 
S ; 312, Battie Creek, Michigan 49016. All entries must be 
Fee ae nae eM ugar postmarked on or before December 1, 1964, and received 
E es 1s one on or before December 20, 1964. 

was rae iy Kerry Park (that’ s his picture 3. Each entry must be the original creation of entrant. 
rhs Entries will be judged on originality, suitability, and effec- 

above), 21W505 Burdett Road, Lombard, tiveness by an impartial jury of advertising copywriters. 
Illinois. He is a 17-year-old senior at Decision of judges as to the best ad submitted is final and 
Gl Pkiich School no correspondence will be entered into. : 
es enbar Hig ool. 4. A $50 cash prize will be awarded for the ad selected as 
aif you are 17 years old, or younger, why the best ad submitted, and published by Kellogg’ s. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case of ties. 

ae 5. All entries and ideas therein become the property of the 
PP ne e headline) for Kellogg’ s and send it to Kellogg Company -for any and all purposes. No entries will 
4 s? be returned. Winning entrant grants to the Kellogg Com- 
ie. F or the ad selected as the best ad Pany the right to make changes in ad before publication. 
Ss submitted, and published by Kellogg’ Ss, 6. Open to all teen-agers, 17 years or younger, residing in’ 

? Hogg’s will award a $50 cash prize the U.S. at time of submission of ad, except children of OF BATTLE CREEK | 
SAS TR ety z fs r employees of the Kellogg Company or its advertising > 
ust follow the simple rules at the right. agents. Subject to all federal, state, and local regulations. : 


slice of bread. Use a wooden pick to 
Cut in half or thirds. Yield: 8 ‘sandy i 


Italian—Prosciutto and Provolone ' € 
on Sesame Bread. Cream % cup butt 
margarine. Stir in 3 tablespoons k 
juice and 3 tablespoons minced pai 
Spread on sesame bread (large sesame 
or Italian bread may also be used). ] 
2 alternate slices of prosciutto 
boiled ham and provolone cheese o 
Yield: 8 sandwiches. wa 
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m Weymouth, Mass. had a 
s, Officials and legislators read- 
husetts law last summer. 

young man was Leonard E. Tagg, and 
off the commotion by his bid to run 
at in the state legislature as represent- 
© Fourth Norfolk District. 

ed last spring when Tagg’ s class- 
ael Garrity, was preparing a his- 
ment to draft a piece of reform 
ion. In his research, Garrity discov- 
at no law specified a minimum age for 


ing the next two eke Garrity and 
red over nine volumes of general 
hey found that for a Republican or 
at to run for public office, a candi- 

be registered in the party and there- 
vex 21. Nothing was said about inde- 
candidates. Tagg decided to take 
age of this eee and run for office. 


ard E. Tagg was boon. the State 
by Rep. William Connell, Jr. 



















June 4, Tagg picked up nomination 

: Mentioning that he would 
© papers himself. The next day Garrity 
hod canvassed a local shopping area, 
signatures. In the following three 
,.tinging doorbells brought the total 
mes up to 800, or 88 more than the 
lired to file papers. A local news- 

a story about Tagg’s venture. “We 
» 400 more oo without any 





with Hie town clerk. With Mike Gar- 
w his campaign manager, he went 

ate House in Boston where the Wey- 
epresentative showed them around. 


a the story. ; 
er 892 of the signatures were certified 
3, the boys needed a lawyer to sign 
s. Tagg first’ called Paul Record, 
d to help and since then has spent 
ll his time on Tagg’s case without 
ee. 
faced another hurdle. A member of 
pislature introduced.a bill designed 
¥g’s eligibility. Brought to the floor 
before the assembly was due to 
; summer, it was refused admit- 


opher « A M16 sears high 


On July 17, the last day to reject Tagg’s bid, Secre- 
tary of State Kevin White brought a formal objection 
before the Ballot Law Commission. A week later it ruled 
that Tagg could not run, explaining that it assumed that 
to serve in an elected office a person must be a voter. A 
state court upheld this ruling. 

Although Leonard Tagg lost a chance to be a state 
legislator, he won various honors—membership in the 
Massachusetts Youth Movement, a Boston group of 
young adults active in civic affairs; an invitation to speak 


Will your first job get you a flashy car-or a bright future? 


There’s a big choice not far ahead of you. 


When you finish high school, you can take a job that 
looks good at the start. One that puts what seems to be 
a lot of spending money in your pocket. 


Or you can take a job that helps you build for the 
future. 


In the U.S. Air Force, you'll learn a vital aerospace 
skill, in a field such as electronics .. 
jet engine guided missiles. 


a= 5 ae At © Se ee Ae 


U. S. Air Force 


oll? Ben ca Ze -_. 


at the New York City convention of Affiliated Young 
_ Democrats; and honorary membership in the Adiron-— 
dack Shillelagh Club whose other honorary members — 
include former Presidents Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower _ 
and Kennedy. (The very night Tagg was awarded his — 
symbolic shillelagh, another was given to President ; 


Johnson in Washington. ) 
Most important of all, the campaign set Tage on a 


future course. After political science in college, he hopes x 


to launch a full-scale career in politics. Was 





You'll work with the very latest equipment—equipment _ 
" look like a kiddie 


that makes the jazziest custom “r 
Car. 


them. 


If you’re going on to college, you may have the opportunity to* — 


earn an officer's commission while you work for your bachelor’s 


available on 186 college and university 
campuses in the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 


"ei a Col Si 


ae! 


Your next few years are important ones. Don’t waste — 


degree. The Air Force ROTC program is — 
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See “Voyage To The Bottom Of The Sea” ABC-TV and “90 Bristot Court” NBC-TV, Monday nights. copvicnr @ 1964, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. “/COCA-COLA’? AND ‘‘COKE’? ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-CO 
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That’s using your pumpkin! When the job is finally perfect—sit back, relax, refresh with an ice-cold Coke. 


~ 
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TEST YOUR CREATIVITY 


New Talents in Music, Art and Poetry | 


Can You Have a Career in the Theater? 
Teens Start a New Breed of Car Clubs 






: On page four we show the work of prize- s 
winning painters, John Warren Johnson and Hl h 
What Do Lawrence Frates, along with a brief statement 
by each artist explaining his intent. Do you feel 
Disk. boys succeeded in conveying their ideas School 
and emotions visually? We would like to hear 
ou ink? a your opinion and will pay five dollars for each 
letter printed in Scholastic Roto. ~— Worl (l 


(Clockwise) James Rabb of Freemont 
High School, Los Angeles, won a first 
prize for this photo in United Way 

contest, Linda Kemp, of Bedford, N.H.., 


@ 
Ss Ni ! GE [ 1 ING won a new Dodge in the AMVETS } 
S E O Safety Letter to the National Commander ri 
Contest. Caroline Glyn’s novel, ees, rasitean 


Ee “Please Don’t Knock the Corners Off,” nt i - r ae ae 
[ N OU HAI fe Tom has won critical acclaim here and in Nee. 225 oss 
her native England. ea { 

-- GET THIS : 


Dusty Rhodes—United Way 





























Coward-McCann 


Those dainty fingers aren’t 
about to play games in a 
messy, mousy mane! So, 

get with it! ...get your hair shaped-up with 
SHORT CUT. Disciplines crew cut, brush cut, 
any cut; gives it life! Helps condition—puts more 
body, more manageability, more girls in your 
hair! Get it today. Old Spice SHORT CUT Hair 
Groom by Shulton...tube or jar, on/y .50 plus tax. 


Wind Lions 5 | 








Readers Speak Out 


“Tf teen-agers could be given more responsibility a bit at a time, stead of 

it shoved in their lap when they receive their driver’s license, I believe more f 

would be shown teen-age drivers—and they would deserve it. aq 

As for teen-age drivers being reckless, I would say that the vast majority 2 € 

Coke—Coca-Cola. ful and conscientious when driving, but, ‘of course, there are those who have lit 

no regard for life and property, and their ‘driving shows this. But this is a small min 

Both trade- marks and all teen-agers should not be judged by these few. 
mean the same thing 6 (4 As for resenting authority, the period between 13 and 19 years of age is « 

turbulence, and resentment of authority is typical of this age group . . . the 2 av 

and identify only the teen-age driver is {however} a responsible citizen and can be a real asset to his 

product of The . fy munity if he or she is allowed to help.” 


—Greg Smith, Grand Junction (Colo.) Senior High S 
Coca-Cola Company. 





Test Your Creativity 


How would you solve these problems: ee 
1. In one minute, how many things can you think of to do with a pencil? 
2. In one minute, how would you count the number of words in a 50-page repo 

3. Give five descriptive words or phrases for slow. 

4. Look out the window for 30 seconds. Now write down what you saw. P| 

5. In one minute, list as many things as you can that are round in shape. 

Now let’s see how creative you are: a 
_ 1. The ordinary response for using a pencil is to write and erase. A er 
person will think of such things as using a pencil as a rule to draw a st ci 
to keep a slipping window up the little bit you want, a temporary level for a’ 
bly table. 

2. Count the number of words in two lines to determine the number of W 
in an average line. Count the number of lines on the page. Simply multiply nut 
of words times number of lines times number of pages. 

3. Ordinary definitions would be unhurried or sluggish. A creative person 
give unusual or descriptive phrases that catch the eye or ear such as snaild | 
turtle crawl or low-gear. 

4. Look out the window again for 30 seconds, and list things you mis od 
the first round. A creative person needs to develop perception and awareness 
detail. If you missed too many things on first glance, you need to practice. 

5. Things ordinarily listed as being round are doughnut, clock, circle, rin g 
coins. A creative individual will list unique things. Some of these might be fi 


pan, moon, dial-and doorknob. Sag 
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‘Now its easier than ever to save all your fun in pictures... .with 


ODAK InsTamatTic Cameras! 







DROP IN _ 





. and take sharp, clear pictures time after time! 


Here’s the easiest way ever to save the fun of par- 
ties, football games, even class activities! New 
KopDAK INSTAMATIC Cameras take beautiful color 
slides, or sparkling snapshots in color or black- 
and-white. No threading, no fumbling. Just drop in 
a Kopapak Cartridge . . . flick the lever . . . and 
shoot! Most models have pop-up flash holder. 

4 Camera at left comes in complete KoDAK INSTAMATIC 
100 Ouifit . . . less than $18. 


Automatic ease! Built-in 
electric eye sets correct 
exposure. Pop-up flash 
holder, too. In complete 
KODAK INSTAMATIC 300 
Outfit . . . less than $50. 












Winds its own film! You’re 
always ready for the next 
shot. Electric eye .. . pop- 
up flash holder. In com- 
plete Kopax INstamatic 400, 
Outfit : . . less than $60. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 






ovale 


TRADEMARK 


ah Ne 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Ye 


ae i. he - y - in it _ eel ge ei a ot pe wy ee 





| BELIEVE |N 
SAVING REGULARLY. 































John Warren Johnson, of: 
Richmond, Va., won hone 
$600 third prize in the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs contest ,_ 
sponsored by Hallmark. Reet 





John Warren Johnson who painted “The Little Conquerors” (above) ( 
YOU KNOW, plains his work a way: Sy of ay ne aos be the v4 et 
combination of individual personalities and the reflections ose personal chi 
GIANT OAKS FROM ~— | acteristics. Moreover, if each perspective person can conquer himself he meat 
LITTLE ACORNS GROW. i | much to a nation or to a people as does his most honored head of state.” Lawret 
Frates who did “New Bedford Wharf” says: “I wanted to catch that feclingl 
comes when you’re on the shore and it’s Sunday and it’s summer. The wa 
calm and the colors are bright and all the boats are very still because there’ 
one around.” Are their ideas conveyed? See page 2, “What Do You Think?” " 





yt 








Lawrence Frates, of 
New Bedford, 


BUT WHERE DO Mass., veteived 
THE ACORNS fs e re 
COME FROM P Sree ere 


And Poetry That Won Praisi 
Can Americans write Japanese poetry? Perhaps not in Japanese, but 


omores in Sacramento’s El Camino high school: have composed both haiku) 
senryu in English. While the haiku extols nature, senryu is realistic and humor 




















Haiku Senryu — 
The falling leaf The librarian 7 
Slips on a fragment Saying, “Silence,” ‘- 
Of atmosphere. Breaks it. 
—Ann Gillham ~. —Tom Presnall 
A camellia blossom The young girl, 
~ On still water Complimenting others, 
Save at your nearby Insured Savings and Loan BO tee Ge wae Se catbock | 
where your dollar works harder... grows bigger. The falling leaf The perfection 
ZEON . Was lost ~ Of the bride 
fa si grvaun NG In the rushing water. Ends with the first meal. 
INSURED SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS Ss oplag Sued. Baskicrt 
5 In the winter garden Relatives, 4 
Where a million teenagers save! The birds sing Crying for the dead, a 
© 1964, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 “E" Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C, To the lifeless flowers. Wait for the \ will. 


—Valerie Spooner ed 
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| Mrs. John F, Kennedy invited the Boston Youth Symphony to the White House in April 1962. 


They Played for the President 


Talented Teens in Boston Youth Symphony 





——— Have Performed for Concerts, Records, Television 


‘In one of the biggest “culture booms” this country has ever seen, the number of youth 
iphony orchestras soared from about 50 in 1955 to over 300 today. Youth symphonies 
ally find sponsors in community orchestras, civic groups and nearby universities and draw 
sicians from local schools where they play in the school orchestra. Although this twin respon- 
lity doubles rehearsal time, symphony members are dogged about attending. In many cases, 
even a blizzard could keep players home. Youth symphonies play everything from Bach to 
k before an equally varied audience. The San Diego group has toured through Mexico, 
last year the California Youth Symphony flew to Japan. One of the most active groups is 
114-member Boston Greater Youth Symphony, which in its six years of existence has 
mmed at concerts, recording sessions, television studios and the White House. While only 
per cent of the players go onto become professional musicians, all feel membership provides 
fant benefits — the opportunity to meet people with similar interests, become a more 
hed musician and even a chance to introduce parents to “new music.” 





























~ How much 
~ do you know? 


Some things just naturally go together, like 
ham and eggs or hot dogs and mustard. Can 
you match up the lists below? We'll give you 
a start. Pair blue jeans with Wrangler—the 
leanest, keenest jeans that ever jumped out 
of a saddle. The toughest, trimmest jeans 
that ever swaggered into town. The jeans that 
real jean types wear. Now, let's see if you can 
get the rest: 


| Full schedule of concerts keeps symphony 
members on the run. They catnap on planes. 
(tight). At rehearsals in pre-season summer 
__ workshops (below, left), they get time off 
_to swim, sail and play volleyball but 

| put most energy into practice. Television 
_ appearances (below, right) have come 
regularly; this one, on Boston's educational 

_ channel WGBH on the “Classroom 21” 

| program, won a national award. 


1 Wrangler L) Sigmund Freud 

2 Van Allen {J France 

3 Yeah, Yeah, Yeah [] New York 
World’s Fair 

4 David Copperfield [] Outer Space 

5 de Gaulle ( Julius Caesar 

6 Unisphere [] Charles Dickens 

7. Psychoanalysis ( Blue jeans 

8 Rubicon ( The Beatles 


Answers: 


aeseed sniynf—uosiqny /pnesy pnuiBig—sisfyeue0yd 
-ASd /4}24 S,PLOM 440A MEN—esaydsiUN /eoues4—a}jNeD Bp 
/sueyciq seeyg—ployseddog pineg/sepesg sy1—Yyea, 
‘yea, ‘yee, /eodeds 19}NO—uUd}\y UeA/sueel enjg—s9)BUeIA 


WRANGLER 


A DIVISION OF BLUE BELL INC. 
350 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 10001, SUITE. 929 
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the American 

Academy of by Frances Fuller, President and Director of 

Dramatic Arts in The American Academy of Dramatic Arts ° 

New York bring It is never justifiable to say to any young per- 

high school son “you will not make an actor or actress,” 

poneens ue) however certain characteristics will make it 

right) Richard 3 : al 

Vragano, Ellen much easier to realize your goal. 

Oshins, Martha 1. Strong determination. An ounce of talent 

Morenstein, Mindy plus a pound of determination has a greater 

Levine and chance of success than the reverse. 

Barbara Jokosky. 2. Spirit of competition. Acting is a highly 
competitive field. If you are the type who 





2 wea 
a 


Copyright 1964 by The Seven-Up Company 





Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That's why 7-Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. 
So get real action... 7-Up your thirst away. 
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T-UP YOUR THIRST AWAY!! 


smu, all You Succeed in the Theater? — 


gives up on the last lap of the race or p 
not want to compete if you are not sure y 
can win, acting will be difficult for you. 

3. Sensitivity and imagination. To be s 
sitive is to respond readily to stimuli, t 
sensitive people can too easily have th 
“feelings hurt.” Try to avoid that trap if y 
want to act. An Academy instructor of 
told me, “To succeed in this business, 
have to have the soul of a child, and 
hide of a rhinocerous.” 

4. Physical assets. It is all to the ¢ 
you are attractive and a well-placed 
and good speech will afford an acto 
wider range of parts, but actors with 
ficient talent and determination can ft 
what might appear to be limitations, 
of speech and appearance, and turn th 
into very definite assets. 

5. Well-adjusted personality. Same A 
are inclined to be more outgoing, so 
more. subjective. Whether you are frien 
or shy, don’t let the problem get you do 
Contrary to a popular belief, a neurotic p 
sonality is not an asset to creativity. 
your fears, hates and rebellions are mix 
than average, get these resolved before 
dertaking a career that can put an~z 
tional strain on you. 

6. Generosity. Acting should not 
thought of solely as an outlet. An actor m 
be willing to share his thoughts and his fi 
ings with an audience, to find satisfac 
in their response. ; 

Even while attending school, 
people interested in a career as actors 
certain helpful things. 

1. Be a good student. Don’t think “ 
going to act; why do I need math, geogré 
or history?” Training your mind to appro 
any subject with curiosity will be an ¢ 
mous help to you.- Fine actors have qi 
minds and a good general education. 

2. Learn to read well. Grasp quickly 
sense of words on a printed page, and m 
them interesting to a listener (even 
imaginary listener). 

3. Observe well. Do you really s 
furniture, paintings, trees, flowers? 

4. Listen carefully. Really hear what 
said to you—rather than waiting impatier 
for other people to stop talking, so t 
you can speak. A primary function of a gi 
actor is to hear and reply without antici 
tion of what is coming next. 

5. Study dance and singing if theré 
good instruction available and you can 
ford it. Legitimate theater and musical 
ter have come closer in recent years. 

6. Correct a strong regional accent. 
effort to change to good American En 
(not British) speech will probably s 
affected to you at first and may amuse 
companions, but they will be right there 
plauding if you succeed as an actor, 

7. Participate in school plays, but a 
the extent that they wreck your gi 
studies. If you go on to college, be ey 
more wary of extracurricular dramatic ; 
tivities. Not only can you flunk the cours 
you can harm your acting potential. Off 
dramatic students with extensive college 
community theater experience have a har 
time acquiring a professional approach th 
those with no previous experience. They fi 
they have so much to unlearn. 
































pb Abel, contributor to Hi-Fi/Stereo 
y, Music Journal, Metronome and 
n Beat * Many of us dream about 
} an artist or musician or writer, 
the least anyone with such an interest 
ido is read related books, the better to 
irstand what it takes to produce some- 
|; admirable and lasting. 

sonard Bernstein, is the author of a re- 
| book on music and the subject of a 
caphy. His book, “The Joy of Music” 
jon and Schuster) is, for the most part, 
ghly readable translation of seven of 
television programs, plus some imagi- 
conversation with musical figures and 
rticle or two. Not a beginner’s guide to 
ic, it is still a good one. The biography 
king Music: Leonard Bernstein” (En- 
paedia Britannica Press), has some in- 
iting anecdotes by Shirley Bernstein 
it her brother, but the overall effect is 
y. “The Importance of Music” (Fleet) 
he veteran author, Sigmund Spaeth, fails 
ve up to its title. He has much to say, 
little is important. 














ne 





ard Bernstein 


What to Listen for in Music” (New 
lerican Library) by America’s famous 
aposer, Aaron Copland, may prove a 
e deep for anyone first learning about 
sic, but it deals comprehensively with the 
‘'stion: Are you hearing everything that is 
og on? A valuable feature is a list of 
ords illustrating the discussions. 
Joachim Berendt’s “The New Jazz Book” 
ill and Wang), is probably the best selling 
dk on jazz of all time. He discusses jazz 
erms of basic elements, styles of playing, 
ding musicians and essential instruments, 
nding his topics together in a casual his- 
y. The book includes a valuable dis- 
maphy, assembled by the translator, Dan 
orgenstern. 
In “Artists at Work” (Webb Books), Ber- 
‘d Chaet, Chairman of the Department 
Art at the Yale School of Art and Archi- 
ture, interviews artists such as Leonard 
skin, Seymour Lipton, Joseph Albers, 
mes Brooks and Gabor Peterdi, about 
w they work and what it means to them. 
jMore personal account comes from Hiram 
lia ms in “Notes for a Young Painter” 
mtice-Hall). Williams also discusses 
: painters’ work. 
















Creative Reading about Creativity 


Architecture,” does an even better job 
as it considers architecture for wor- 
ship, living, business, government, 
pleasure and learning. 

“Playwrights on Playwriting” (Hill 
and Wang) is a book for those already 
familiar with some of the plays by 
the great modern dramatists. Edited 
by Toby Cole, it brings together 
provocative explanations by the writ- 
ers themselves of their beliefs. 


“The First Book of Paintings” 
(Franklin Watts) by Lamont Moore 
is a well done examination of all the 
basic elements of painting, such as 
line, space, light and pattern. Aimed 
at a more aware appreciation of fin- 
ished work, the book is illustrated by 
short essays on specific paintings, but 
fails, however, to discuss abstract ex- 
pressionism and its followers. A com- 
panion volume, “The First Book of 


<a 


ined 
Aaron Coplar 
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| QxIP's EDITOR AT FRANKLIN TECH IS LZ ce 
iy] ASSIGNING CHIP TO TAKE A BRAND-NEW | CHip, 7p 
‘ LOOK AT THE BELL SYSTEM. LE YOU TO 




















FINO OUT 
ABOUT THE PEOPLE 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM. CAN : 
YOU GET A STORY ON SOME OF 

THE MORE EXCITING 


EDITORIA= sae 
1" Ay 


y I'M SURE I CAN. 
AND IT OUGHT TO 






































FINDS A NEW SIDE TO 
BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
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AT A BELL TELEPHONE 
OFFICE, CHIP IS LOOKING 
AT SOME ACTUAL CASES 
OF UNUSUAL SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING BELL SYSTEM Ef 
EMPLOYEES . i, 


LOOK HERE, CHIP. A | 4 


LIFE WAS SAVED BECAUSE 
A BELL SYSTEM EMPLOYEE 
Se ena panty ayer! WA 
|GNAL SENT ANOTHER Piha? 
MAN TO INVESTIGATE. Aus © 
WHAT THE REPAIRMAN “eee al sa 
FOUND WAS A MAN ON THE \I P77 
FLOOR, VICTIM OF A HEART 
ATTACK. QUICK ACTION 
SAVED HIS LIFE, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE HOSPITAL. 









*OR TAKE THIS CASE. A WOMAN, WHOSE HUSBAND WORKED 
NIGHTS, WAS AWAKENED WITH THE HOUSE ON FIRE...FULL OF 
SMOKE. SHE WAS IN A PANIC UNTIL THE TELEPHONE OPER- 
ATOR CALMED HER ENOUGH TO GET THE ADDRESS. WITHIN 

MINUTES THE FIRE DEPARTMENT ARRIVED. THE WOMAN AND 

HER FOUR CHILDREN WERE RESCUED WITHOUT A SCRATCH. 





“JUST IMAGINE IF YOU LIVED ALONE AND HEARD SOMEONE TRYING 
TO GET IN YOUR HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. IT HAPPENED 
TO ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS RECENTLY. ALL HE COULD THINK TO 
DO WAS CALL THE OPERATOR... AND SHE HAD POLICE ON THE SCENE 
IN MINUTES, BEFORE ANY HARM COULD BE DONE.A LITTLE LATER 

SHE CALLED BACK, JUST TO MAKE SURE HELP HAD ARRIVED. 


re 






*AND LOOK WHAT HAPPENED 
HERE. A MAN RUSHING 
ACROSS THE LOBBY OF 
A BUILDING PLUNGED 
THROUGH A PLATE-GLASS 
WINDOW. TWO TELEPHONE 
MEN WERE NEARBY. 
THEY RUSHED INTO 
; ACTION, ONE APPLYING 
COMPRESSES TO STOP 
THE BLEEDING, WHILE 
| THE OTHER DROVE TO 
THE HOSPITAL. AGAIN, 
A LIFE WAS SAVED BY 
QUICK THINKING. 















Ce Za 


“HERE A TELEPHONE MAN 
USED HIS TRAINING IN MOUTH- 
TO-MOUTH RESUSCITATION TO 
SAVE THE LIFE OF ASMALL 
GIRL WHO WAS OVERCOME 
WITH SMOKE IN AN APART- 
MENT HOUSE FIRE. THE CHILD 
HAD STOPPED BREATHING 
WHEN SHE WAS PASSED TO 
HIM BY A FIREMAN DESCEND- 


SO YOU SEE,CHIP, THINGS DO HAPPEN 
TO TELEPHONE COMPANY PEOPLE. AND 
THEIR TRAINING AND WILLINGNESS TO 
PITCH IN REALLY HELP IN SOME 
TOUGH SITUATIONS. 


ING A LADDER.BUT HE WENT 
RIGHT TO WORK AND THE 





LCAN SEE % 
THAT. AND NO 
WONDER YOU TALK 
ABOUT “SPIRIT OF 
SERVICE” IN THE BELL 
SYSTEM. ACTS LIKE Ji 6 
¥e 
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THESE ARE REALLY fal 
ABOVE AND BEYOND A 


(oe 
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MM research engineer shows visitor Roger Ariew the computer that sets in motion the lab car mounted behind them. 


Then pick a car, any car. And GM engi- 
neers can duplicate the ride and “feel” of 
the car you choose, riding down any kind 
of road you choose, in this Ride Simulator 
Lab. 

It’s done with an analog computer and 
a specially mounted test car. Suspension 
data on any car imaginable, along with a 
' pre-recorded tape of an actual road, are 
fed to the computer. Electrical signals to 
hydraulic servos then make the test car 
bounce, roll, pitch and speed up, exactly 





Pick a road, any road 


like a real car out on a real road. 

What effect would softer springs have 
on the car’s ride? A quick adjustment of 
the computer works them in. How will it 
act on a gravel road? Or on a high-speed 
turnpike? We just change tapes from the 
lab’s recorded “library” of roads to find 
out. 

In this way, scores of different suspen- 
sions can be tested in a fraction of the 
time it used to take. The lab can run a test 
on any suspension theoretically possible, 


University of Mlinois. 


even improve suspensions that havent 
been built yet. Goal of this advance in GM 
research and engineering: smoother, safe: 
more comfortable rides for the cars of te 
morrow. coal 


General Motors a 
makes things better 


Chevrolet + Pontiac > Oldsmobile « Buick * Cadillac 
* With Body by Fisher +» Frigidaire - GMC Track 


Roger Ariew, 17, is a Chicago Science Fair winner for his 

work on a project computing the acceleration due to gravity. 
Roger, a recent visitor to the research laboratories at 

General Motors Technical Center near Detroit, also collects... ~ 
tropical fish, stamps and coins. A senior at Senn High Sehooi 

in Chicago, he hopes to major in math at the 





All the People on the Cover are Playing 


BILLIARDS 


An Old Game that Has Become A New Craze 


Cleopatra played it. Mary, Queen of Scots, played it, exclusive men’s clubs 
still play it. “It,” of course, is billiards, a game which offers so much fun that more 
and more billiard tables find their way into homes and luxury hotels. Tournaments 
are on the rise, (For several years one has been co-sponsored by the Boys: Clubs 
of America, another by the Association of College Unions). The stigma once at- 
tached to billiards sprang not from the game itself, but the place it was played. 
The pool hall was tightly linked with gambling, smoking and friends you wouldn’t 
introduce to your sister. Many states even regulated the age of players. Now the 
fine old game has found a fine new home. With soft lights, lush carpeting and lots 
Ps ote es of Coke, the modern billiard parlor has become a popular meeting place. (The 
teapolis girl takes her inning (turn) at billiards. In simplest player at the next table may be your sister. ) But, as you can see from these pictures 
‘the game, player must pocket any eight of the 15 balls to win. In taken in a typical billiard parlor in Minneapolis, if the place is different, the 
ion billiards, player aims the cue ball at the lowest numbered thrill is still the same in this great old sporting game. 
This counts if pocketed; so do others pocketed as aresult of the action. 
ner must earn 61 points out of a possible 120. 


















Charles Brill—Rapho Guillumette 





No doubt about it, she has just sunk the eight-ball and won the game. 
To win, player has to pocket half of the balls (either those numbered 
‘one through seven or nine through 15) and then the eight ball. 













Fa ’ . : 3 
ron wrote: “You'll never guess, I'll Boy points out just where to 


t you millions and milliards/it all hit the object ball with the 
ang froma harmless game of billiards.” cue ball in order to score. 


Women have been fine billiards players for centuries. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, complained bitterly when jailers took away her billiard table. 
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Includes 30 big setting rollers 
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In the ICCA-Dodge Econability Run, driver and co-driver team calculated route carefully. Rallye tested driving ability, 


reliability, knowledge of safety and driving regulations, understanding of the car and skill in using little fuel. 


Teens Form a New Breed of Car Clubs . 


There’s nothing new about young people poring over cars 
or car clubs either, but there is something new about the Inter- 
national Car Club Association (ICCA). Rather than speed, 
it emphasizes skill in driving, gas mileage and maintenance. 

When Wally Parks first had the idea for ICCA, he realized 
that thousands of car enthusiasts had no special interest in drag 
racing but a burning interest in mechanics, design and operation. 
Since setting up the first club a year ago, ICCA has established 
about 500 local clubs with over 10,000 members. Affiliates 
exist in each state as well as in Australia, Canada, England, 
South Africa, Belgium, Israel and many of the South American 
countries and the total keeps growing almost every day. 

ICCA clubs tackle such projects as the restoration of classic, 
vintage and contemporary cars and the customizing of stock 
models. Other activities include reliability runs, scavenger. hunts, 





ment agencies and extend help to stranded motorists. Mi 
clubs compete for awards, trophies and scholarships on 
regional, national and international levels in at least four 
projects a year. 

Pictures on this page show one of the larger ICCA p 
— the Dodge Econability Run. Stiff preliminaries eliminate 
but 20 teams who then engaged in a grueling 12-hour, 5 
drive. Contestants racked up an impressive record, avera 
18.6 miles per gallon and a speed of 51.75 miles an hour) 


rodeos and spark-plug changing contests, among many 
ICCA members cooperate in safety checks with law 


To obtain information about ICCA, write to the headc 
ters, 1171 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 9 


23 bere <a 








Ten teams set out from Berkeley, Calif.; ten from San 
Fernando. All received route one leg at a time; none kné 
destination (Carson City, Nev.) until they arrived. 


Run permitted only slide rules and stop watches as 
calculating aids. Winning team completed run with best 
overall time, fewest violations and best gasoline economy. 





i rave r reviews from an Laie 
f people including critics-who very 
| rave about anything, and as far as 
cerned, the film deserves them all. 
Poppins” is a top-flight piece of 
ng in all departments, though it 
nd of material frequently given 

or third-rate treatment. 


yut a remarkable and slightly 
al governess but, like all good 


. The movie reminded me some- 
“Peter Pan” and somewhat of Gil- 


way, Doris Day comedies about ele- 

y gowned housewives in suburbia are 
true to life than an unabashed fantasy 
‘Mary Poppins.” “Send Me No Flow- 
cribes the misunderstandings and 
tions that set in when Doris’ hypo- 
_husband (Rock Hudson) mis- 


tries to keep the bad news from 
and at the same time make plans 
her widowhood. The variations on 
joke wear thin but the film has 
enuinely funny scenes. (Universal) 
Elvis Presley movies go, “Roustabout” 
It has excellent carnival back- 
and atmosphere, a sensible story, 
at fit smoothly into the plot and a 
rly good performance by Barbara 
< as the carnival owner. The above 
ably pointless though, be- 
would sajoy the film if 


prize. Just follow the simple rules. — 


Friday, November 6. New York Philharmonic Young People’s Concerts. (CBS) 
Sunday, November 8. “Profiles in Courage.” Dramatizations based on the Pulitzer- 
- Prize winning book by President John F. Kennedy. Premiere. (NBC) 
Monday, November 9. The Jonathan Winters Show. Comedy hour. (NBC) 
Friday, November 13. “Miss Teenage America Pageant.” Choosing winner. (CBS) 
Friday, November 27. “Sneak Preview Special” with Steve Lawrence. (NBC) 
Monday, November 30. “The Other World of Winston Churchill.” Based on his 
book, “Painting as a Pastime.” Sir Alec Guinness narrates. In color. (NBC) 
Most Fun: Thursday, November 19. “An Hour with Robert Goulet.” Hour-long 
musical special. Guest stars include Leslie Caron, Terry-Thomas. (CBS) 


Best Bet: Sunday, November 22. “John F. Kennedy Remembered.” (NBC) Robert Coy 


Kellogg’s invites teen- -agers to make the ads 


RULES 


1. Submit as many ads as you want about Kellogg's Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar Frosted Flakes. 
With each ad, send your name, date of birth, address, 
school, and enclose a box top from the package, or reason- 
able facsimile. 


2. Mail your ad to Kellogg's Teen-Ager Competition, Box 
312A, Battle Creek, Michigan 49016. Ali entries must be 
postmarked on or before January 1, 1965, and received 
on or before January 20, 1965. 


3. Each entry must be the original creation of entrant. 
Entries will be judged on originality, suitability, and effec- 
tiveness by an impartial jury of advertising copywriters. 
Decision of judges as to the best ad submitted is final and 
no correspondence will be entered into. 


4. A $50 cash prize will be awarded for the ad selected as 
the best ad submitted, and published by Kellogg's. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case of ties. 


5. All entries and ideas therein become the property of the 
Kellogg Company for any and all purposes. No entries will 
be returned. Winning entrant grants to the Kellogg Com- 
pany the right to make changes in ad before publication. 


6. Open to all teen-agers, 17 years or younger, residing in 
the U.S. at time of submission of ad, except children of 
employees of the Kellogg Company or its advertising 
See Subject to all federal, state, ace. local pat n 


whe « 


That’ s re ines 
Smith at the left who 
made the prize-winning 
ad this monthin Kellogg’s 
teen-age competition. 
Wendy lives at 4025 
mir. Central Avenue, Western 
Springs, Ill., and she made the ad while 
a senior at Lyons Township High School. 


If you are 17 years old, or younger, why 
don’t you make an ad for Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar 
Frosted Flakes (draw it and write the 
headline), and send it to us? For the ad 
selected as the best ad submitted in this 
month’s competition, and published by 
Kellogg’s, Kellogg’s will award a $50 cash 
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MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-CO 


Sh ““oyage To The Bottom Of The Sea” ABC-TV and “90 Bristol Court” NBC-TV, Monday nights. copyricnt © 1964, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘/cOCA-COLA’? AND ‘‘COKE’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE- 
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Coke in the picture means a lift for your morale, a boost for your energy...and the refreshingest taste ever. 


































no waves 






happy experiences. 


What 


7 en | _ Do You 


Think? 





Includes 30 big setting rollers 
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Readers Speak Out 


On the Place of Fraternities and Sororities in High School 

... These groups help promote the establishment of personal 
relationships which normally would be missing in the activities 
of a large, impersonal school. A fraternity sometimes helps a shy 
person to overcome his anxieties and take an active, confident 
part in his community [however] all too often fraternities tend 
to encourage snobbishness and social distinction among classes 
and races. Or a person may become so involved with his frater- 
nity that he lets it dominate his life and misses out on many 


Linda M. Powell, Sharpsville, Penna. 


A good fraternity offers an opportunity for high school boys 
to get together for their own benefit as well as for the benefit of 
the school and community. In our first year we gave over $300 
to the local children’s home, collected for the Cancer Fund and 
sponsored two dances. 


In large schools it is difficult for students to become acquainted 





High 
School 
World 


London Free Press 


Volunteer in London, Ont., 
(top left) feeds a young 
hospital patient. This same 
group of teen-age volunteers 
also serves coffee to blood 
donors and entertains the 
aged and mentally ill. Top 
winners in Dow Corning’s 
Christmas card design contest 
(left) are Midland (Mich.) 
high school students Roger 
Villaneuva, Sandi Smith, 
Jackie Bignall and Mary Ann 
Guisewite. Dawn Elthering- 
ton, 17, (right) of Preston, 
Ont., models the costume she 
made to win the title of Teen 
Queen, $600 and a trip to 
Paris in the Singer Young 
Stylemaker Sewing Contest. 





Jim Dion 





with everyone . . . Students differ widely in background . . 
curricular activities cannot possibly satisfy all of the 
needs ... smaller groups with the same interests come’ 
and fraternities and sororities are formed . . . they do ne 
sarily produce snobbishness ... most [members] wo 
school and are able to afford the extra expense of pled 













most active and brilliant students join such high sc 
zations. Many members go on to graduate with 
Everyone in high school wants to feel he belongs, and 1 
ties and sororities not only provide social functions but 
establish lifelong friendships. 














Gail Wukie, Detroit 









On European Teens (This letter came in response to the! 
feature, “What Europeans Really Say about American “ 
I feel that the European teen is not treated as an in 
as much as the American teen. This is especially true in f 
room, The European teen doesn’t “get away with murde 
cause his teacher [suppresses] the student’s individual p 
ality. In the United States, the teacher realizes that eachs 
is different and treats each student wih the appropriate at 
















George Sirk, Jr., Paducah, Ky. 


Brian Douglas, Fort Montgomer 


















What is your idea of success? In a recent Scholastic Roto poll of high school students, answers 
whole gamut from such an idealistic, long-range response as “Finding happiness in whatever field ¢ 
ever circumstances I happen to be” to more practical and immediate ones as “Marry Bill Allen and 
typing class!” | 

Most answers, however, were serious, thoughtful plans for the future. “Getting an education and 
something with it.” “Being a leader not a follower.” “Having a clear understanding of life and its prob 
“... the ability to cope with the daily problems of life.” “To become a great teacher.” “To attune 
to the point where I can live an intellectually demanding life.” “. . . being good at whatever you set 
do.” “.. . living up to the high standards of honesty, sincerity and daily growth which I have set for m 

Although answers to such a question necessarily do not fall into neat categories for tabulation, # 
fall into general groups. q 

Achieving one’s goals, whatever they might be, was the leading criterion for success among the st 
polled, with more girls (34%) than boys (26% ) falling into this category. Happiness proved to be 
that 19% of both sexes associated with success. Only 11% of the girls as opposed to 18% of thi 
equated high income with success, Boys emphasized employment, respect arid education, in that orde 
also interested in careers and education, laid greater stress on achieving popularity and marriage. 
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by Barr Clay Bullock ¢ Kathy opened Joan’s 
gift and exclaimed, “It’s lovely. Thank you so 
much.” 

Whereupon Joan replied, “Oh, you’re welcome. 
I really didn’t have much time to shop.” 

She didn’t have much time! Not a very warm 
response and deflating, too. 

Sometimes, in the acknowledgment of thanks, 
we are blunt or even a bit discourteous. Haven’t 
you heard someone answer “thank you” with re- 
marks like “Oh, it was nothing” or “We just 
didn’t know what to give you.” 

These drab and unenthusiastic “you’re wel- 
comes” detract from the gift and from the true 
spirit of giving. There is a remedy, though. 

Give a compliment back to the thanker instead 
of an excuse. Even if you were busy, rushed or 
broke, don’t admit it! Why not say, “I’m glad 
you like it; I hoped you would” or express some 
such thought as, “You have such good taste” or 
“You wear suits so smartly, I thought this would 
-add a chic touch.” A pleasing remark makes both 
the thanker and the gift seem more important. 
Add that little touch to the “you are welcome” 
which shows you planned the gift. 

A friend once gave mea box of sea shells. 
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How To Say “You Are Welcome” 


Now, I’ve combed the beaches from East to West 
for sea shells and I have collected literally thou- 
sands of them! When I thanked him, he said “T 
know you have tons of shells, but these were 
rather unusual. If they can’t fit into your fine col- 
lection, perhaps you can use them with a Cub 
Scout project.” (Later, I did just that.) It was 
his complimentary “you’re welcome,” however, 
which I shall always remember, 


To quote William Hazlitt, “The art of pleas- 
ing is to seem pleased.” A simple formula, Say 
the friendly, cordial word when you are being 
thanked. Avoid apologies, trite remarks and 
dull phrases. 


If you give Aunt Mildred a vase and she already 
has 20 or 30, her thanks may not be very hearty 
—until you add, “You do have so many, but this 
distinctive color (or delicate shape) seemed just 
the thing for some of your charming arrange- 
ments.” Then she will think you are indeed very 
discerning. 

With a pleasant response to thanks for a gift, 
you make the selection seem more significant and 
the recipient far happier. And it makes you feel 
much better, too. 


16 Gifts that Cost Nothing at All 


When it comes to Christmas presents, it’s the 
thought that counts, especially when that’s all 
there is on hand. In the following gift suggestions, 
money doesn’t figure at all. All you need is plan- 
ning and effort—and possibly some fancy wrap- 
pings to dress them up. 

1. Free lessons. If you have a special accom- 
plishment, such as carpentry or music, a gift 
certificate for a free course. 

2. Royal breakfast. For Mother, make a 
packet of 10 cards, each good for Sunday break- 
fast-in-bed at any time during the year. 

3. Jigsaw Puzzle. Glue a magazine picture to 
a piece of cardboard or thin wood and cut it out 
with scissors, razor or jig saw. 

4. Magic powders. For little children, tie up 
small packages of salt and sugar to throw into the 
fire on Christmas day for beautiful green and 
blue flames. 

5. Collector’s item. Catalogue a close friend’s 
or relative’s extensive but disorganized collection 

_of records, tapes, shells, etc. 

_ 6. Dog-Walking. service. For a neighbor or 
member of the family, take the dog out for its 
stroll one night a week for the next year. 

7. Clean out the attic as a surprise for father. 


(You will need a Keep Out sign for a couple of 
days before Christmas. ) 

8. If you have a flair for wrapping presents 
offer your services to a friend or relative for 
Christmas presents this year. ; 

9, Weekly shoeshine service. For a member 
of the family, make up a gift certificate good for 
one shine a week. 

10. If you are a skilled driver: A gift certifi- 
cate for driving lessons. 

11. If you have a way with a needle: A certifi- 
cate promising either to make a dress or for free 
alterations and mending for the next year. 

12. To aclose friend or relative, give a certifi- 
cate good for your services for one permanent or 
three sets or manicures. 

13. For a male: neighbor, relative or friend: 
A gift certificate offering a number of hours of 
gardening, mowing, planting or snow shoveling. 

14. Evenings out. Offer your married sister 
or brother one night a week of free baby-sitting. 

15. Family Album. Put all the loose family 
snapshots into a notebook, caption with dates 
and pertinent information. 

16. For a small boy: Clip a collection of auto- 
mobile ads for a scrapbook of models. 
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Gifts wrapped by Hallmark 





Photograph by David Thorpe 










































































| Sea & Ski goggles. $7.50 

| Stuffed pelican’s beak holds 
\ajamas. By Ideal. $5 

| Patterned Orlon ski mask. 
11.98. Quilted nylon parka 


ty blue. $13.88. Stretch 
ants. $25 All J. C. Penney. 
Portable tape recorder 
lays up to 96 minutes on 
ne reel. By V.M. $109.95 
his-and-hers ski 
. Red Orlon. $13.95 
Battery-powered electric 
rtable. Smith-Corona. $211 
Scale-model road racing 
et by Revell. $40 
2 Typewriter in a hatbox! 
\toyal Sahara portable. $129.95 
'3 White Orlon mock-fur 
acket by Russell Taylor. $30 
4 Custom-fitted AMF 
owling ball. $32.95. 
5 Classic kimono in white 
pen blue cotton terry. 
M-L. $11.30, postpaid. 
he Tog Shop, Americus, Ga. 
Timex watch is water- 
self-winding, 21 jewels. 
95. Hersis 17 jewels. $19.95 
Lori guitar. $24.95, plus 
xpress. Sam Goody, 666 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
'8 Big Jim Eveready lantern 
vith flasher. $10.75 
{9 Spalding Air-Flite golf 
salls, 12 in jewel box. $14.75 
‘Glamour by the quart. 
lean Naté after-bath lotion. $5 
Mt Pretty Princess phone. 
all local telephone company. 
CA Victor-eight- 
istor radio. $24.95 
Gay engagement calendar 
with 52 illustrations. $2 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
x22, N.Y., N.Y. 10008 
lew Masters colors look 
oils, but use water. $6.95 
odak Brownie Fun Saver 
2 movie camera. $19.95 
‘azy Foam spray soap.79¢ 
Gaily wrapped Toni home 
nanent. $3.75 plus tax 
d-plated ballpoint pen, 
by Sheaffer. $15 
Girl’s Orlon acrylic 
by Regal. $9 
Bulova cordless electric 
alarm. One-year battery. $24.95 
31 Lady Remington cordless 
electric shaver. $29.50 
32 He-man loafers are hand- 
sewn, Thom McAn, $9.95 
3 Stretch stockings. Snow- 
ke by Adler. $2.50. Striped 
Lady Exeter. $2 
| Sandy doll by Ideal. $3 
35 Miniature transistor 
phonograph by Singer plays 
all records. $24,77 
36 Pretty quilted satin 
‘slippers. $2.99. Thom McAn 
i High-fashion boots by 
“S. Rubber. $18 


i 








msity, tiny size. $13 
Pile-lined capeskin gloves. 
5. IC. Penney 










Books—The Gift that Suits Every Taste 


From *‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’’ 


Art. In “A Concise History of Modern Sculpture” the renowned 
critic, Herbert Read, traces the two major branches of modern 
sculpture. Forty-nine color plates and 290 black-and-white illus- 
trations enhance the fine text. An outstanding buy in the usually 
expensive art book field. (Praeger, $7.50) 

Boating. “Basic Boating: Piloting and Seamanship” by Howard 
L. Andrews and Alexander L. Russell covers every phase of boat- 
ing—from maintenance to navigation. A complete text and refer- 
ence book for novices or seasoned sailors (Prentice-Hall, $8) 

Christmas. Two of these four old favorites for children, done 
up in new wrappings, will delight friends and relatives of all ages. 
They are “The Twelve Days of Christmas” illustrated by Don 
Madden and “The Night Before Christmas” illustrated by Susan 
Perl. “The Fir Tree” and “A Christmas Carol” will please young- 
sters. (Dell, 75¢) 

Golf. Champion Jack Nicklaus gives his personal tips for suc- 
cess in “My 55. Ways to Lower Your Golf Score.” Not always the 
generally accepted principles of the game, they should interest 
all golfers. Well illustrated. (Simon and Schuster, $4.50) 

Grooming. “Taffy’s Tips to Teens” by Dolly Martin should 
help your younger teen or pre-teen sister into your world with 
ease, grace and a sense of sureness. Taffy gives advice on how to 
dress, choose accessories, care for hair and figure and handle 
personal relationships. (Prentice-Hall, $3.95) 

Humor. In “From Frozen North to Filthy Lucre,” British car- 
toonist, Ronald Searle, records his tour of America—from Alaska 
to Florida with side trips to such places as the World’s Fair—in 
his witty style and irreverent manner. (Viking, $6.95) 

Jazz. Dave Dexter, Jr., a former editor of “Down Beat” and 


now an executive of Capitol Records, knows a lot about jazz_ 


and its people. In “The Jazz Story: From the ’90s to the *60s” he 
brings to life the history of the various movements and the great 
names of past and present. (Prentice-Hall, $4.95) 

Mythology. Story telling is an ancient and loved art. In “Gods, 
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TOMS CLEAR! HE'S IN 
FOR THE TD....WE DID IT-| 
WE'VE WON THE BIG ONE! | (a7 
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LET'S HAVE ANOTHER 
DANCE, BILL. GEE, 
YOU LOOK SHARP 
TONIGHT. 
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HAS HELPED ME 
MY CLEARUPMY 4 
PIMPLES FAST. 
IT REALLY DOES 
THE JOB FOR € 
A GUY'S SKIN. 












[PERFECT Pass, BILL! 
Sey || [YOURE THE BIG THE FIELD BUT 
3 » STAR NOW] THE GALS PASS 
- ME UP AFTER 
= | 


T > NEVER KNEW WHAT | WAS 


USING TACKLE. MY SKINZ 
NEVER LOOKED SO G00D] 
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Demons, and Others” N.K. 
Narayan retells old myths 
and legends of his native 
India. These entertaining 
tales give insight into the 
motivating, deeply ingrained 
beliefs of the Indian mind. 
(Viking, $6.50) 
Oceanography. In “The 
Bountiful Sea” Seabrook 
Hull takes you on an unfor- 
gettable tour of the earth’s 
last frontier and provides a 
fascinating backgroundto «| 
and discussion of the scien- == : 
tific ventures into the virtually untapped resources of the sea. 
(Prentice-Hall, $6.95) 


Photography. From the files of the Swiss magazine “Camera” 
Nicholas Bentley has culled and carefully grouped photographs by 
such talents as Edward Steichen, Ernst Haas, Richard Avedon. 
“The World of Camera” is a beautiful gift. (Doubleday, $14.95) 


Poetry. “The First Book .of Short Verse” selected by Coralie 
Howard and delicately illustrated by Mamoru Funai is a memora- 
ble introduction to poetry for young readers. (Watts, $2.65) 


Riding. Prose and poetry, fact and fantasy from Shakespeare 
Longfellow and Dylan Thomas as well as some of the most dis 
tinguished equestrian authors are gathered by Genevieve Murphy 
in “The Horse Lover’s Treasury-’ (Doubleday, $4.95) 

Space. Ernst and Johanna Lehner weave together many fin 
old prints, legends and pre-scientific beliefs about astronomy i 
“The Lore and Lure of Outer Space,” a striking reminder of th 
interest and curiosity man has felt for outer space since earlies 
times. (Tudor, $7.95) 










1S THERE TIME FOR BILL TO 
ZERO IN FOR THE WINNING T.D.? 


GOTTA SHAKE THAT BIG 
IN THE CLEAR. 





BILL--WHY NOT GET RID OF YOUR 
SKIN PROBLEMS THE MAN'S WAY 

WITH TACKLE? IT WORKS 
Ba. FAST, AND IT'S INVISIBLE. 














SAY, | CAN FEEL 
TACKLE WORKING 
ALREADY. IT’S INVIS- 
‘BLE ALL RIGHT...NO, 
GIRLIE ‘COVER-UP. 
1GO FOR THAT! 






IT SURE SOUND 
WORTH TRYING-- 
‘LL GET IT 


2 









HELPS CLEAR UP SKIN 
PROBLEMS FAST 


THE MAN'S WAY TO SOLVE 
A YOUNG MAN’S SKIN PROBLEM 7 














ee Ds : 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Se. 1/. S1OZe SA ZTE. cSUST 258" 
Send twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and 
address, and mail to TACKLE, P.O. Box 10, Chicago 35, 
litinois, (LIMIT ONE TO EACH FAMILY) 
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TV in the High School World 


Two highly successful shows centering on the high school scene are in their second year. 
“Mr. Novak,” a realistic approach to the complex world of modern teaching,is filmed at 
James Marshall and Alexander Hamilton High Schools in Los Angeles and stars James 
Franciscus in the title role and Dean Jagger as principal Albert Vane. Scripts focus on many 
actual problems faced by both teachers and students (Tuesdays, NBC). “Science All-Stars” 
dramatizes the achievements of teen-agers in many different fields of science. On the pre- 
miere program (Sunday, January 10), Richard Bennett, 17, interviews rocket scientist Dr. 
Werner Von Braun and describes his own experiments with ion engines for space flight. 
(ABC) Also look for: Thursday, December 24. “The Sound of Christmas.” (CBS) Tuesday, 
January 12. “The Capitol.” Camera focuses on art, architecture and history of the building, 
goes into rooms usually closed to the public. Narrated by Raymond Massey. Color. (NBC) 





James Franciscus 





Ask for a Smith-Corond portable 
with a jeweled main bearing 
(first in any typewriter), changeable type, 
an all-steel frame, a five-year guarantee 
and 26 other exciting features. 


It’s a gem! 


GUARANTEE: Any Smith-Corona branch office will replace without charge (except for fabor and shipping) any part that proves defective within 5 years of purchase date. No tabor 
charge within 90 days of purchase. Warranty covers ail parts except motor, rubber Parts, energy cell or charger after 90 days. Does not cover damage from accident or misuse 
® and extends only to original owner. SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE. N.Y. 22. N. Y. IN CANADA: SCM LTD., 30 BERTRAND AVE, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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ceed in this incredible undertaking. 


" satire and slapstick, Superdynamation specia 




























Movie Date 


by Moira Walsh * Composer Frederick 
Loewe and lyricist Alan Jay Lerner turn 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion” into) 
history-making Broadway musical, “My Fa 
Lady.” Its remarkable synthesis of witty ple 
superb songs and magnificent staging won a 
diences in 21 countries, making it perhaj 
the greatest hit in theatrical annals. 
The screen version is bigger in scope ami 
more stunning visually than the stage produ 
tion. For these reasons many viewers pref 
it to the original, but others, and they in 
clude myself, wonder whether the overwhels 
ing sight and sound effects have not dimi 
ished the wit, charm and insight. This is 
quibble at a high level, for all in all, 
Fair Lady” is exceptional. (Warner) 


“Cheyenne Autumn” deals with an ep 
and moving event of frontier days. A band: 
Cheyennes, exiled to a waterless reservatio 
in Oklahoma where they face slow dea 
from starvation and neglect, set out on 

Ys 


WIHIU MAHA ~GR 
WHITE FATHE 





1,500-mile march back to their homels nd 
Despite severe hardship, many of them suc 








The wide-screen Technicolor photograph 
is magnificent, but much of the action is plo 
ding and disjointed. Few members of the all 
star cast—James Stewart, Carroll Baker, Rich 
ard Widmark, Arthur Kennedy, Edward G 
Robinson, Karl Malden, Sal Mineo et al- 
have roles of importance. (Warner) 


“The First Men in the Moon” is a British 
tongue-in-cheek science-fiction film. It mixe: 


# 








t ¢ we = a a 

ii Se | Yee 
effects and straightforward adventure. The 
various elements do not always fuse well, but 
the result is intelligent and fun. (Columbia) | 


Several good documentaries are now circu- 
lating. “World Without Sun” concerns the 
underseas explorations of Jacques-Yves Cou- 
steau. (Columbia) “The Finest Hours” tells” 
the life story of Winston Churchill. (Colum-" 
bia) “The Guns of August” examines World! 
War I and its causes. (Universal) 4 


Ww to Do Your Army Service and Keep Your Job, Too | 


ligh School Graduate Relates His 


erience in the Army Reserve 


eorge A. Burton © Military service doesn’t 
to stand in the way of a civilian career, 
discovered. 
hen I graduated from Park View High 
ol in South Hill, Va., I knew that military 
ce was in store for me, of course. Most 
ig men today face. that prospect. We know 
lave a responsibility to our country and 
fant to accept it, but we dislike the idea of 
away from our civilian careers. 
work as a detailer, a kind of draftsmen, 
3ethlehem Steel Company. The job offers 
a fine future. After high school, I con- 
ted several service possibilities. I could en- 
and spend three years in uniform, wait to 
irafted and serve two years or join the 
ly Reserve, spend a few months on active 
, and then rejoin my home-town Army 
‘Tve unit. 
wasn’t about to jump in any one direction. 
id everything I could get my hands on. I 
sd to my parents and people at work. Then 
ited the Richmond Army Reserve unit and 
sd to a recruiter who explained the Army 
srve program to me in detail and answered 
questions. He suggested that I visit one of 
unit meetings. I dropped in on one that 
e week and worked right along with the 
. I enjoyed it, and so did they. 
ike me, the instructor was a draftsman in 
ian life. He, too, had a job that he liked 
‘much and hadn’t wanted to interrupt his 
er with a lengthy period of active duty. 
he company commander also talked to 
He described a few openings in the unit 
added that he’d like to have me in it. 
‘hat visit made up my mind. I enlisted in 
Reserve that same week. The people at 
hlehem Steel assured me my old job would 
waiting for me when I completed my tour 
\ctive duty. (This is true of most employ- 
) Two months later, I left my job for basic 
ning at Fort Jackson, S.C. 
Sasic training lasted eight weeks and wasn’t 
rly so rough as I had expected. There were 
le rough spots, but there were good times, 
, and the good far outweighed the bad. 
ae of what you hear about basic training is 
sense, The food, for instance, is great. 
\fter basic training, I had two weeks’ leave 
ore beginning advanced training. At my 
istment I had chosen to study track vehicle 
intenance. This will prepare me to work 
tanks, armored carriers and similar vehicles. 
iile not directly related to my civilian work, 
re are helpful aspects. 
After the three-month course, I returned 
Ne to be a soldier one night a week for two 
is a night and two weeks of training each 
amer, but a civilian the rest of the time. 
‘be an Active Reservist for the remaining 
¢ years of my six-year obligation. 
The length of time doesn’t bother me, be- 
ise now I'm able to get back to my civilian 
‘ with little loss of time away. My chances 
advancement are at least two years further 
sad than if I had been drafted or chosen a 
gthier term of military service. 
What’s more, I can plan my future much 
ter because I know exactly what my mili- 
y service consists of and how it will play 
in both my career and my social life. 
y, I look forward to joining my Re- 
‘unit. The members are great, and they 









have fun. Some work for the same com- 
pany. 

I'm not suggesting that the Army Re- 
serve is best for everyone. If a man wants 
to make a career of the service, he should 
enlist as a regular. If he hasn’t planned 
a career or doesn’t mind waiting a couple 
of years before starting one, a two- or 
three-year hitch is a good set-up. But 
for any one who looks at military service 


WHEN HURRICANES 
STRIKE! 


*DORA KNOCKED OUT THOUSANDS OF PHONES, CHIP. SHE ALSO SNAPPED THICK 

TELEPHONE POLES LIKE KINDLING WOOD. THE EMERGENCY PUT EXTRA CALLS 
ING CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
at m S 






ON THE LINES THAT SURVIVED, KEEPI 
ATORS VERY BUS ’ ; 


—, 


“AND THATS ONLY PART OF THE STORY, CHIP. THEY KNEW HELP WAS COMING. 
OTHER BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES SPED MEN AND TRUCKS BY ROAD AND 
BY RAIL INTO THE STRICKEN AREAS TO WORK SIDE By SIDE WITH LOCAL 


CREWS TO RESTORE SERVICE.” 











ASKED WHAT THE TELEPHONE 


as an interruption in a career, the Army 
Reserve is a wonderful solution. 

There is a need for military training 
today and I believe in the policy of 
strength in reserve. As in football, the 
team without a “bench” is a losing team. 
I’m thankful that I can serve my country 
in a way that allows me to follow my 
chosen civilian career at the same time. 
Becoming a citizen-soldier solved a lot 
of my career problems. 













a Ne 
eS 


George A. Burton 



















(HIP HAS CALLED ON A BELL SYSTEM REPRESENTATIVE IN SEARCH OF 
A STORY FOR THE FRANKLIN TECH STUDENT PAPER... 


Aro wrmoseROe 








ALL RIGHT, CHIP, LET'S TAKE LAST SEPTEMBER) 
HURRICANE DORA, WHICH FOLLOWED THIS 
DISASTROUS ROUTE OVER FLORIDA, CURLED 
BACK, SMASHED AT SOUTHERN GEORGIA, AND 
THEN RAMPAGED UP THE EASTERN SEABOARD. 


ONE OF OUR READERS 














“BUT EVEN BEFORE THE 
STORM HAD FULLY BLOWN 
ITSELF OUT, LOCAL TELE- 
PHONE CREWS WERE OUT 
. OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
ae REPAIRING BROKEN LINES, 
RAISING FALLEN POLES, 
PUTTING NEEDED PHONES 
BACK IN SERVICE.” 


a ensmnanaee BASE 


AND OPER- 
























6 








: ii i es See 
“MEANWHILE, AT STRATEGICALLY (TED DISTRIBUTION CENTERS, NEW BELL 
SYSTEM EQUIPMENT MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC WAS QUICKLY ASSEMBLED 
AND TRANSPORTED TO REPLACE EQUIPMENT DAMAGED BEYOND REPAIR BY 
THE FURY OF THE HURRICANE” 



























NOT JUST THE ONE READER WHO }/ 
ASKED ABOUT (T, BUT THE 
WHOLE SCHOOL. 


Bell System | 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 






I DON’T NEED TO 
TELL YOU, CHIP, HOW 
FAMILIES HELP EACH 
OTHER. IT'S THE SAME IN 
THE BELL SYSTEM FAMILY. 
WHEN TROUBLE STRIKES ONE 
COMPANY, THE OTHERS COME 
{N AND HELP OUT ALL 
THEY CAN. 
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Kodak gifts say 
‘Open me first ane 
Save your Christma 

in pictures! - 
















' 





From the moment it’s opened, Christmas morning—and 
on through the year—a Kodak gift captures all your fun 
way no other gift can. At family reunions or school eve 
indoors or out, pictures are fun to take—fun to share. And 
easy! These new KODAK INSTAMATIC Cameras load instaf 
automatically— make picture-taking a breeze. Put a Ko 
camera at the top of your Christmas list now! 






















Instant loading with new KODAPAK Cartridges! 
No threading, no fumbling. Easy-to-use model 
(above) needs no setting; has pop-up flash holder. 
Camera, wrist strap, film, flashbulbs, batteries 
in KODAK INSTAMATIC 100 Outfit...less than $18. 






















° we 





uilt-in electric eye sets correct exposure for Fully automatic! Spring-powered motor zips film Perfect for beginners! Includes easy-to-use 8mm 


fou every time. Sharp f/8 lens catches all the into place automatically for each shot. Electric movie camera...a roll of KODACHROME II Movie 
letails, lets you shoot in less light. Pop-up eye automatically sets exposure for a good shot Film ...and informative idea book. You’re ready : 
lash holder, too. Complete KODAK INSTA- every shot. Pop-up flash holder. Complete to start taking good movies right away. BROWNIE 
AATIC 300 Outfit...less than $50. KODAK INSTAMATIC 400 Outfit... less than $60. FUN SAVER Movie Camera...less than $20. 
Prices subject to change without notice. EASTMAN. KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRADEMARK 





a a ir 
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“whe iat) “i ae : - 
Margie Colon, 18, a graduate of Jane 
Addams High School, modeled this party 
dress she made for herself at this year’s 
Teen-A ge Leadership Course in New 
York. Choosing McCall's pattern 7305 
for its unbusy, simple-to-sew lines, she 
cut the dress of Janice Cluny lace and 








| What You S 
| About pining, Out 


lined it to match. Fashion experts Tasting new food in new surroundings with new people can be a big tre: 
recommend lace for party dresses because it sends many a boy and girl into a panic. Those who enjoy dinner dates are ¥ 
it looks right at any time of year. more experienced. Once you, too, know what to do, you'll be able to a 
enjoy yourself. Here are some tips: 

The boy suggests the restaurant because he knows what he can afford, 
stumped, the girl might offer several suggestions in different price ranges. — 

If you’re going to a popular restaurant, phone for a reservation. Tell the 
waiter the number of people in your party, when you will arrive and your na 

Men usually check their coats when they enter; girls keep theirs on until : 
then let them drop over the back of the chair. 

On your way to a table, the boys lead the way unless a waiter icade he 
then the girls follow him. q 

When seated, girls remove their gloves. 

Don’t let a menu in a foreign language upset you. Many restaurants offer 
lations on another part of the menu. If not, the waiter will be glad to interp: 
you’re more at home in English, order that way. It’s better to say “ache b 
than to mispronounce “haricots verts.” 

The boys take the girls’ orders and give all their orders to the waiter. 
' Keep the conversation of interest to all. Don’t let it deteriorate into stric tl 
talk or boy-talk. You’ll know when you’ve found a subject of mutual interest b be 
everyone will be anxious to talk. Avoid politics, religion and sickness. . a 

Don’t table-hop—even if your best friend is across the room. It disturbs 
guests as well as your date. sg z a , 

When you get your hat at) | ie 
and coat from the check- 
room, leave a tip of 25 cents. 

When tipping, the best 
rule is between 15% and 
20% of the total check. 

In general, just try to 
feel confident and at ease 
about the whole idea of din- 
ing out. Ignorance of for- 
mal rules of etiquette, such 
as using the right fork at 
the right time, is not so im- 
portant as basic manners. 


How to Tie Your Tie 


Match Your Own Mirror Reflection Exactly to Make a Perfect 
bow-tie knot four-in-hand knot 


1, Start with left 1. Start with wide 


: a) .end extending end of tie on your 
hou res men >). 144” below right 
: | end, 
1 







































































































Clairol 





narrow end. 
2. Cross wide end — 
over narrow and 


right and extend- 
2. Cross longer 
end over shorter 


_ ing a foot below — 
: use it, Too ? and pass up 










through loop. back underneath. 
+. 3. Form front 3. Continue 
$ 
ir . ° loop of bow by — around, passin; 2 
_(Theyd probably let it go To their heads) pel tee sop p 
* shorter end front of narrow 
3 (hanging) and once more. 7 
a placing across 4. Pass wideend £ 
ie But then, wouldn’t any man? if he suddenly collar points. up through loop. A= 
found all those starry-eyed gals looking at him? : ia coaiagad ie 5. Holding [rota 
wo ; loop with left of knot loose with __ 
x So, if you think you can handle it, go ahead, use 2 thumb and fore- index finger, pass. [| 
a Old Spice Short Cut! It'll tame the wildest crew fi no de HOE lene ‘ wide end oma ¥ 
is Ante . end down through l § 
: cut, brush cat; any Cut; give it more body, more over front. in Foal ee 
i life. Keep it under control. And make you look 5. Place right 6. Remove finger. 
great! Try it (if you dare!) .. Abe tg sotetl refine 
; ? ca : 
Old Spice Short Cut (by Shulton half of hanging ee to collar 
_ only .50 plus tax. part, Pass up be- by holding nar- 
ap et loop. row end. Slide 
oke resulting knot up snugly... - 
_ loop through knot wept, 
3 behind front loop. 
d Even ends, 


' tighten. 


















|Most EXTRAORDINARY OFFER To The 

‘itudents Of This High School! << 
Ys, 
\ 
















: ae 
WO GIANT FULL-COLOR Ceany .. 


: a) . V/ OF THEIR 
?Dnewsinal PLASTIC MAPS Se 








I and Feel the 





rie eae 
= or Every 
iuntains, Rivers Teenager’s Room 


and Valleys 


roud to offer High-Schoolers these ‘ 
istic maps of the World and of * “a Fs = FONTS can ae a 7 eA ; ; St See 

ed States. They are raised in re- peRN “OF co ge > ee ese “ Fe: : hee, es a ea N38. Sa Ana ~ 
jcolor-keyed to show differences S24 Shee aN ra oy See: 7y is aan tes 
tion. ; 


is different from ordinary maps as early 
ictures are from Cinerama! Not only can : 
je mountains, valleys, plateaus and river : AS ‘ 

ae YOU CAN ACTUALLY FEEL THE ex, oN 


i'd dimension makes these maps invalu- 
jsroom aids and an outstanding addition 
ome or office. Every schoo! boy and girl 
ve them in his or her room. Being plastic, 
ie framing, and can be cleaned with a 


iis a big 27% inches wide by 20 inches 
|| is based upon as prepared by the 
) Service, Corps of Engineers. All cities 
is, rivers, mountain ranges and political 
lies are clearly marked... bringing 
JHY excitingly to life. 


‘tors to the N.Y. World’s Fair 
| these maps featured at the General 
tric “SCHOOL OF TOMORROW.” 



















Wonderful Gifts For 
Christmas Or Any Occasion! 






fy, oper x) 
whitey 


Ctudents’ Redemption Certificate 


PLASTIC RELIEF MAPS 
SCHOLASTIC ROTO 

205 East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 


Please send me the following full color relief maps at your 
special good-will offer price: 
MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES AT $1.50 EACH. 


MAPS OF THE WORLD AT $1.50 EACH. 
(Price includes Sales Tax) 


Enclosed is __________ in full payment of the items listed above. 






pao AP c 
PLASTIC RELIEF YP 


eI UNITED SI ee 





ae - 






~ 





have to touch these 
beautiful maps to appreciate their value! 


YOUR MAPS TODAY! You may receive your maps, under this special good-will offer, almost as 
for only a fraction of their true value. The only other comparable maps on the market actually sell 
‘stores for $8.95... but under the terms of this sensational offer you may obtain each of these 
‘or only $1.50 by mail. Prices include sales tax. To be sure of securing your maps at once just fill 
2 Students’ Redemption Certificate and mail with your remittance. 





NN an ene ee tS 
Anes ee Se 
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Faisal Madouk of Kuwait sees a magnified image of red-hot steel in the GM Technical Center’s thermionic emission clectron microscope. 


Watching heat change a metal’s personality 


As the crystalline pattern inside a metal 
shuffles and changes under intense heat 
and rapid cooling, so does its personality. 
That’s how heat-treating can make some 
metals extremely hard. Some soft. Some 
stiff. Still others springy. And GM scien- 
tists using this thermionic emission micro- 
scope can watch it happen. 

In sharp detail, the thermionic emission 
microscope gives us a continuous picture 





of what’s going on. Because unlike an 
ordinary microscope, it uses the electrons 
actually given off by the metal itself to 
form a moving image that we can study 


and photograph . . . and later put to use 


in our efforts to make metals behave in 
the way we want them to. 

But whether the answer General Motors 
people need is to be found in the labora- 
tory or while actually running a road test, 


their goal is always the same: to find be 2 
materials, to develop better methods an 
to build better products. } 


General Motors 
makes things better 
Chevrolet + Pontiac + Oldsmobile - Buick + Cadill 


With Body by Fisher * Frigidaire * GMC Track « 
Coach * GM Diesel -Delco + AC Spark Plug + Eucli 


Faisal M. Madouh, 19, of Shwaik, Kawaitl, recently a student 
at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hilis, Michigan, was one 

of 40 foreign students who visited the research laboratories 
at the GM Tech Center. A soccer player interested in painting 
and languages, Faisal hopes to remain in Americator — - -a 
college studies at the Rhode Island School of Design. 








rEBRUARY 


e High School World in Picture and Paragraph 


anaging Your Parents 
lie Ins and Outs of Baby Sitting 
earning How To Complain 


iso: Wrestling Comes into Its Own 
Can You Make Money in Jazz? 





Sprints. 


CONTINENTAL SLACKS 


New high powered continental 
styling geared for ‘‘go ahead”’ 
action! Check out Sprints with 
the latest California ‘‘V’’ front 
pockets and loop thru exten- 
sion waist tab. They come in 
the hottest fabrics and fashion 
shades just right for you from 
$5.98 to $6.98. 


(5) 


Sprints. 


_ Atnearby men’s wear stores or write: 


KOTZIN CO. 


~ 1300 Santee Street 
Los Angeles, California 











Noel Dunivant (left, with glasses), a senior at 
Whiteville (N. C.) High School, spoke to Dr. 
George Wells Beadle, president of The 
University of Chicago, at National Youth 
Conference on the Atom, held by 
investor-owned electric utilities. 


Standing next to Carol Channing onstage in 
“Hello, Dolly!” is 17-year-old Alice Playten, 

a high school senior currently appearing as 
Ermengarde in the Broadway musical comedy. 


Readers Speak Out 


In the November issue of Scholastic Roto we presented 
the work of two prize-winning artists, Lawrence Frates and 
John Warren Johnson, along with a statement by each ex- 
plaining the ideas behind the paintings. Letters, discussing 
the success of each work, poured in, All agreed that Law- 
rence Frates conveyed his idea, but the reaction to John 
Warren Johnson’s work was about evenly divided, with 
more attention going to his philosophy than to his picture. 


John Warren Johnson painted “The Little Conquerers” 
. to express his opinion on an effective society ... From 
viewing his painting I am unable to detect this opinion. His 
painting conveys the impression of individuals working to- 
gether, but I can see no reflection of personal characteristics 
in their work or in his entire painting. .. . It is impossible 
for me to see the effectiveness of a person conquering him- 
self as a benefit to the nation and its people. 
. I believe he [Lawrence Frates} has succeeded... . 


What 
Do You 
Think? 


2 SCHOLASTIC ROTO © FEBRUARY 1965 


High 
World 





“Have you ever thought of joining the Peace Corps?” That was the question put by Schola 
Roto to 200 high school seniors and 200 high school juniors, all of them boys, in a recent p 
“No” was the answer of 59 per cent of the seniors and 68 per cent of the juniors. Roughly half 
the boys (53 per cent) answering “yes” gave as their reason a desire to be helpful. The rest ta 
about a yearning for travel, education, interesting work or the opportunity to meet people. 

We would like to know the frank opinions of our readers, both boys and girls, on this importall 

- question. No matter what you think, please explain why. Send letters to Peace Corps, Schola: 
Roto, 205 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. Include address and name of high ee 
will pay five dollars for each letter we publish. 
















Channel 30 


Carolyn Weiner, 17, a senior at Hall 
High School, West Hartford, Conn., w 
perform folk songs on Connecticut Da 
at the New York World’s Fair next — 
summer, has already starred on 
local television. 


4O4jSOYDOY JO ApSIOArUL) 


Baty Miles, 17, of North Panel N. Bh pare 
composition, “Dialogue for Two Drums,” "with the Roch 
(N. Y.) Philharmonic Orchestra at the Arrangers’ 
Holiday Concert. 


When looking at “New Bedford Wharf,” I can see the s 
ness and serenity of a calm sea in summer. I can imag 
standing by the shore in the painting . . . the feeling of b 
alone on a summer Sunday, deep in personal thoughts. 1 
painting invites the viewer to.the wharf—to come and @& 
perience a feeling known only to a few who have attaii 
the serenity the sea reflects. 
—Kathy Thomas, Louisville, 


In Johnson’s . . . the feeling of poverty as I saw the f 
ple in their menial tasks . . . I realized that our whole soc 
is not composed of the wealthy alone but mainly of comm 
people who have to strive for their livelihood and in di 
so become “little conquerors.” My first impression, Wi 
still exists, is very similar to the feeling I have when I] 
at Van Gogh’s...“The Potato Eaters” or Daum 
“Third-Class Carriage. ¢ 

Looking at “New Bedford Wharf” I get the feeling 
lazy day when there is nothing pressing and eve: 
right with the world. . . . Even though the printed reproc 
tion is not in color, I could very visualize a pale, azure t 
sky, brown-stained buildings with brick red roofs and Wi 
boats sitting in the calm, sun-sprinkled water. ; 
—Judith Alison Walker, Mt. Vernon, 
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PETER, PAUL SPECIAL! THE BEATLES 


The Original “A HARO DAY'S WIGHT” 


THE FOUR SEASONS 





DAVE CLARK FIVE RICK NELSON 




















Peery aar per j Soundtrack 
RICK NELSON IN THE WIND of this 
SINGS FOR YOU = 

e. ( Great 





Motion Picture 


1553, THE BEATLES’ BIGGEST HIT! 

. . and you can begin your membership 
by purchasing it as your first selection. 
To receive it, just write the number 
“1553”. in the ‘'First Selection’’ box on 
the coupon below...and fill in the num- 
bers of the other six records you want free. 




































1445. Also: Life Is 
But A Dream, Only 
Yesterday, etc. 


1447. Ail My Trials, 
Rocky Road, Very 
Last Day, etc. 


1375. Lucky Star, ll 
Make Believe, Be 
True to Me, 9 more 


1583, Also: Funny, | 
Forever And A Day, | 
On Broadway, etc. + | 

















COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB invites you to join our 


Anniversay 1 Teen Far 


JOAN ¢ Hee le oe a | There! : JHE DAVE 

BAEZ Spee cette ack 5 : = Brat ye nest See Boapeenegsona ea 28 " I've Said CLARK FIVE 

AS A NEW MEMBER YOU MAY TAKE 2 It Again! is GLAD ALL OVER 

aS Se ae ea ““ BOBBY et | eee 
VINTON Foaey 


Fare Thee’ 
Weil 


All My Trials 
it more 


VANGUARD : 
1515. Also: TwistAnd 1536. Also: Silver Sse $373. Also: 1 Can 1612. Also: A Fine 1444. Also: No Time 
Shout, ete. Dagger, etc. os Se : _ Dream,Can't !?; etc. Romance, etc. to Lose, Stay, etc. * 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
GREATEST HITS 








REGULAR or STEREO RECORDS 


1035. “A triumph!’ 1571. Also: School = ee _ 1457. -Also: Fly Me 1302. Also: | Got- 1581. Also: You Don’t 
—Dorothy Kilgallen Day, etc. 2 Tes eae To The Moon, etc. Rhythm, etc. Own Me, etc.* 


1 Remember ge aes ae ann TC im | mICINAL SOUNDTRACKS 


Buddy Holly oS | a BY —_ / Bo) sats, GREAT MOTION PICTURES 4 
« Pipeline BOBBY VEE ni Se as ed : ee iE MONDO CANE | 


That'll Be a : ; Hi 
tBisari The Day : if you “besin your membership by purchasing any one of these AS GUITAR 800) Armee ne hha: 


GIE 
Pegay Sui : alee ‘records, and agree to buy as few as six additional selections ee ( A epee ee a) gama paps | 
; ER» 10 mors} Ta aa LIBER - in the next 12 months, from the more than 1000 to be offere ie ee a more "AVAN Diz where 
Also: Ball of 1009. Also: Party in 1586. Also: It's So 1552. Also: Blue- 1063. Also: The Third : 1362. Also: Exodus, 


n Bay, etc Laguna, etc. Easy, etc. dixie 5 : ¢ : : PLUS THIS EXTRA GIFT = FREE berry Hill, etc. Man Theme, etc. irma La Douce, etc. 
K 
OT TYeRe La; amie ail Bm | THE SECOND “4 weg RECORD RAC MEET THE /MEEDLES 


3 i -fin- SEARCHERS/ & pins 
; EST HIT Here’s a brass-fin will hold 
arigiia die ik i | = ished rack that ad- B one record | Melia tsa 
Road Jack justs to your ni : . 
Cs 6 













$ . ment 
G : Use it to supple SS, or as 
or Mi Mind A { your regular storage ie many 
40 MORE facilities. pois H a 










Also: Getting 1360. Also: | Gotta 1301. Also: Gotta 1584. Also: Fools 1327. Also: Sticks 1582. Also: Cherry 1501.Eightbrandnew 1538. Also: tf | Had 
ow You, etc. Drive, 12 in all Move, etc. Like Me, etc. And Stones, etc. IT’S COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB'S 10th ANNIVERSARY and Stones, etc. bits of song and fun A Hammer, etc. 


we’re celebrating with our best offer ever! As a new SEND NO MONEY— MAIL COUPON NOW 
BLUE & i ; member, you get ANY SIX of these hit albums — FREE! 
Ny Sone ... and you'll also receive, as an anniversary gift, a 













COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 319-7 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I accept your special offer and have written in the boxes 
below the numbers of the six records I wish to receive—PREB! 
I've also indicated the record I am purchasing as my first 
selection, for which I am to be billed $3,98 (regular high- 
fidelity) or $4.98 (stereo), plus a small mailing and handling 
charge. I will also receive the record rack — FREE 


GEORGE , e FREE adjustable record rack. 
om Simply write in the numbers of the SIX records you 


Domino Oh Lonesome Me j st wish to receive FREE on the coupon at the right. Then 

SAID YOU LOVE ME Singing The pekinoc Cg tance o Set es ea for which 
QUNTRY BOY Hues MY OLD FLAME you will be billed only regular high-fidelity) or 
coos 9 more 10 MORE eee $4.98 (stereo). In short, you will actually receive seven 





. Also: 1598. Also: Cup of 1037. The most ex- 1350. Also: Third Man records for the price of one! 
Hor Loneliness, etc.” citing musical ever Theme, etc. Be sure to indicate whether you want your seven [Stare say C) REGULAR] STEREO] 
records (and all future selections) in regular high-fidelity = Sa aA Pe mee : = 
DAVE BRUBECK ES FOR & or stereo. Also indicate the type of music in which you amimasaty, interes rite ah Se ype of music: 
TIME ee Percy Faith en are mainly interested: Teen Hits; Listening and Dancing; CJ Teen Hits El istentag’®: Deatee 


Broadway, Movies and Musical Comedies; Country and 
Western; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s staff 
of music experts selects outstanding records from every 
field of music. These selections are fully described in 
the Club Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for the field of 
music in which you are mainly interested, or take any of 
the wide variety of other records offered, or take NO 
record in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to purchase six 


0 Broadway, Movies & Musical Comedies 
(0 Country & Western DO Jazz 


I understand that I may select records from any field of 
music. I agree to purchase six more selections from the more 
than 1000 to be offered during the coming 12 months, at the 
regular Club price plus a small mailing and handling charge. 
After fulfilling this agreement I may cancel my membership. 
If, however, I wish to continue as a member in good standing, 
I need purchase only 4 records a year, and I will receive a 
twelve-inch record of my choice FREE for every two such 
records I purchase. 


Riso: Crooked 1556. World's Fair, 1015. Also: Go Away _ 1258. Also: Midnight 1317. Also: Carolyn 
Man, etc. Elementals, 4 more Little Girl, etc. in Moscow, etc. Hester, Leon Bibb 


additional records from the more than 1000 to be of- pemdsleat 5 eae FinseiMancuene inttlall ae: Last Nano, aaa 
plvs fered in the Club Magazine during the coming 12 months 
Raunchy and you may discontinue membership at any time Address.......+4- icp cqetienatasbes osguatecvlesgsSnenaeem Sor 
Night Train ‘hereattes. if you continue, you need buy only four rec- Tip 
rang ords a year to remain a member in good standing. Glysainc Seercctleose eaouneseeens Sige scicesssmed Codes sccaceents 
3 MORE é 2 
- FREE RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you do wish to con- ‘ 
“A historic 1044, Also: Rinky- 1450. Also: Folsom 1588. Also: Honky- told Hl May Each tinue as a member after fulfilling your enrollment agree- Telephone Number.......-ss+-sseececeesee Er ee. ae 
Life Dink, Take Five, etc, Prison Blues, etc. Tonk, ete. Aaa ment, you will receive — FREE — a record of your choice SEND ME THESE SIX RECORDS ALSO SEND ME | 
for every two additional selections you buy. —FREE (fill in numbers below) Fa Ha da 
’ L ‘ The records you want are mailed and billed to you at 
LOVE LIFE “ ~ vy. the regular Club price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occa- pickin 
i) Ee sional Original Cast recordings and special albums some- ee 
Cold, Cold a what higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge. Peal |i | 
Heart : Stereo records are $1.00 more. 





Still - 10 more 


APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 
Company of Cowards 
a LOVE ME ROW-S MORE] HA] Whisttin’ Dixie - 9 more 


CANADA: prices slightly higher ; 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont. 
If you want this membership credited to an established 
Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized’ to accept sub- | 


scriptions, fill In his name and address here: 
71-47 | | 


nbta Records Distribution Corp., 1965 956 S65 COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB - Terre Haute, ind. mums suns ‘Sam Wael WOES WEN SND WONK SEEM AED SOSH GOES Weem Bee Wout es wen Done 


NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo record player. 


*%* Records marked with a star () have been 


1597. Also: How Long 1410. Also: Hurdy- 1590. Also: Anything 1186. Also: | Wanna electronically re-channeled for stereo. 


Is Forever, etc, Gurdy Man, etc. Love Can Buy, etc Be Loved, etc. 








How to 
Manage 
Your Parents 


by Perry Greene ¢ Fellow teen-agers often ask 
me, “How do you manage to get along so well 
with your parents? Hypnosis or something?” 

I’ve decided to reveal my formula: It’s merely 
a matter of diplomatic attitude. 

Whenever there is a difference of opimion be- 
tween my parents and me, I don’t open my 
mouth and shout how ill-treated I am. That ap- 
proach leads to combat, and I might lose. P’ve 
come to realize that parents need to dominate 
at least one person in this world, and I’ve let 
my parents understand I was willing to be that 


— 





TED, WHY THE HERMIT 
BIT? THINGS SHOULD 
BE COOL FORTHE STAR 
OF THE YEAR! 


~ 


MAYBE SO, BUT WHEN 

IT COMES TO GIRLS. 

PIMPLES BENCH ME 
EVERY TIME ! 


PROM 
Soa ¥ 


HOW ABOUT GOING» 
TO THE PROM 
WITH ME,ANN 2? 
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YOU CAN HELP GET RID OF YOUR SKIN 
PROGLEMS FAST. | DID IT WITH TACKLE. 
ITS A MEDICATED CLEAR GEL YOU PUT 
OWN LIKE AN AFTER-SHAVE. 








very special person. 

Granted, it takes practice to be dominated. 
I used to fight my parents’ authority: 

“I know plenty,” I trumpeted. “After all, I’ve 
been in high school three years.” 

“High school!” they snapped in unison. What 
does a boy in high school know?” 

What I say now is: “For a fellow only in 
high school I sure know a lot — thanks to your 
excellent teaching, Mom and Pop.” 

Go on like that, and you’ll have trouble keep- 
ing your parents from stuffing your wallet with 
an extra five-dollar bill. 

Another thing, stop trying to do all the talk- 
ing. Nature’s four great elemental sounds are 
wind, rain, ocean waves and a parent’s voice. 
It’s nice to listen to the first three; it’s wisdom 
to heed the fourth. 

Another secret in getting along with parents: 
learn to say “yes,” not “yes, Daddybird,” just 
plain “yes.” When asked if you like her new 
hat, answer with the speed of a bullet leaving a 
rifle, “Yes” and no stumbling wisecracks. 

Other little secrets in getting along include: 
Set your face in a cheery mold. Only a teen- 
ager who hasn’t made the grade lets you know 
it by being ill-tempered. Learn to wash dishes 
and clean up after yourself. 

Remember, parents really aren’t so difficult 
to get along with if you do your part. Most of 
your part is easy. Just bend with the wind. If you 
are convinced your way is better, prove it by 
first trying their way, then showing them, if you 
can, the superiority of yours. 

Last of all, try humoring your parents. Even 
better, try appreciating them. If you do, you’re 
going to find it’s easy to be a teen-ager. In fact, 
if you’re not careful, you might wind up being 
actually happy. 













GOTTA GET\ 


TED WAITS FOR THE 
RIGHT MOMENT... 


TACKLE Is GREAT! 
SURE NOT AGIRLIE 

COVER-UP. I CAN FEEL 
IT WORKING ALREADY. 





® HELPS CLEAN UP INFECTIOUS BACTERIA 
HELPS CLEAR UP SKIN PROBLEMS FAST 


IT'S A MANS MEDICATION 
TO HELP SOLVE A YOUNG 
MAAN'S SKIN PROBLEMS. 


MEDICATED CLEAR GEL r-3 


ONE WEEK'S SUPPLY OF TACKLE...'4 OZ. SIZE... JUST 25¢! 
Send twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and address, 
and mail to TACKLE; P.O. Box 10, Chicago, Ilinois 60635. 
{LIMIT ONE TO EACH PERSON) 








TED STEALS THE BALL, RACES DOWNCOUR7, 





TACKLE Kin 


| New! 
} INVISIBLE 
| MEDICATION 


How to Manage Babi | 


by Dolly Tinker ¢ Are you one of the thousands of teen: 
who depends on babysitting to earn money? Lucrative as Bi} 
sitting may be, however, it saddles you with certain obligati 
and to know about them will help you through many a i 
spot as well as gain a good reputation. As a consequence,}}), 
services will be in constant demand. Here are six | 
babysitting: i 
Learn all you can about child psychology. Books by} 
chologists and doctors written to help the parent unders| 
his child, will also help you in your work. Then, too, a 
edge of child psychology will serve you for the rest of jj 
days in dealing with children, including your own in the full) 
Write down all necessary information before the pa 
leave. This rule will save you many a headache in 4 
promptly during an emergency. Such information neces 


































includes the name, address and phone number of the pai 
destination. You should also show your interest and fore i 
by taking down an alternate phone number in case the pag 
can’t be reached. Finally, your “info” pad should list the | 
and phone numbers of the family doctor, police and fir 
partments. You may never need these, but it is comfortat 
know you have emergency information at your finger tips 
need should arise. 

Get the rules of the house. Every family is different 
may set down different rules for their home and children. | 
children must go to bed promptly at nine. Others may pé| 
theirs to stay up later according to their age. Some fam 
think that the washing of the dinner dishes is included 
babysitting fee. You should find out all these rules befo: 
let the parents out of the door. They will respect you ar 
gard you as “superior” if you ask pertinent questions ; 
your obligations. May the TV be turned on after the chi 
are in bed? Is sleeping permissible if the parents stay out 
midnight? Does the job include the entertainment of the 
dren until they are ready to go to bed? | 

Do not entertain ¥ 
friends in the home. B 
if the parents regard th 
trivial, it is still a good p) 


tice to work alone. The) 
sponsibility of mainta 
good order rests solely 
your shoulders. It make 
easier job for you, a 
as relieves the minds of 
employers, if you choo 
eliminate any possibilit 
doubt on their part. 

Let the parents estab 
the fee. This is only reaj 
able since most pa 
sooner or later, compa 
with their neighbors. 
sides, if the fee is too sil 
you can always refus¢ 
babysit in the future. 

You can become a 
babysitter of a sort bj 
called “hit and miss” 1 
ods; but, you can be af 
rate, reliable sitter by) 
serving these simple rule 


WHO EVER THOUGHT 
MY FACE COULO BE 
THIS CLEAR. TACKLE 
SURE DOES A VOB! 








NEWS Secret For, 


Triple Action 
MEDICATED 


RESEARCH 
-EBUCATION 


SERVICE 








aul Brock * Of course, you don’t want to 
@plain. There are enough grumblers in the 
ald — the nothing-is-ever-right kind of 
@ole. There are times, however, when one 
43; bound to complain—to the cleaners who 
your belt, to the library that failed to 
grve the book you requested, to the locker- 
me who makes a shambles of that limited 
dice or to the younger brother who practices 
drums while you are studying. 
Hiood causes for complaint are all around, 
it is how we complain that makes the dif- 
@ince between just grumbling and results. 
Virst of all, don’t air grievances in the first 
@hot five minutes. Don’t blow up at the 
dsgirl or garage mechanic. Don’t fly the 
@/ first thing to the telephone. 
! jive yourself time to simmer down. Sleep 










































4 it, and we mean sleep. Don’t lie awake 
@nking up clever, withering comments, 
istic letters or petty maneuvers. Complain 
Vien necessary, but do it calmly. £ 
‘More important still, complain to the right 
ftson, not just the handiest. A complaint 
lbuld be a means to correct an unpleasant 
uation, poor service or faulty product—not 
/ vent displeasure. 
Buy merchandise with caution. Hold on to 
7 sales slips and receipts for a reasonable 
‘Hiount of time and keep guarantees. Most 
Joutable stores will accept your sales slip 
( d your complaint, arrange an exchange or 
(edit and handle the details of returning the 
fiicle to the manufacturer. 
‘}If you must deal with the manufacturer, 
Hmember that if they are proud enough to 
Wit their name on the product, they will wel- 
me your comments and deal with your 
ievance. If you must lodge this complaint 
I: mail, give full details. Don’t refer to “your 
cord player that I bought in a local music 
Hore which does not work properly.” Give 
€ name and model number of the machine, 
e name and address of the store where it 
as purchased, the price paid and the date 
yught. Then explain its malfunction in clear, 
incise terms. A neat, typed letter is more 
kely to bring action. Consider keeping a 
Mrbon copy until you feel satisfied. If your 
mplaint involves another person don’t put 
iiything in writing that you cannot substan- 
ite. And, a simple thing often overlooked is 
‘include your name, address and the date. 
‘Most complaints, however, are made not 
letter but directly to another person, usu- 
‘someone to whom you go regularly for 
, a friend you see often in school or a 


ne 
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member of your family with whom you must get along every 
single day of the year. 

In these person-to-person encounters try a direct, friendly 
approach in your most pleasant manner. Before you storm 
into the dry cleaner’s shop, remember that he’s the best in 
town and you may want to use his services again. Mention 
what good care he has given your clothes and that you hope 
to continue. Then ask him firmly to replace the missing belt. 
A smile, some mild flattery and a definite request make up a 


good formula. 7 


Tell your messy locker mate that you realize his or her 
first class is on the other end of the building and on the 
top floor, but please take a stab at neatness. Explain to 
your younger brother that you don’t mind his becoming a 
second Gene Krupa but that studying is important, too, and 
perhaps he could practice before you arrive home. Oya 

But before you ever complain, think hard. Is something 
really wrong or are you being too fussy? Find fault too 
often, and instead of becoming an effective complainer, 
you'll turn into nobody’s friend, a chronic grumbler. — ne 





7 What do 
Einstein, Richard Petty, Hippocrates, Columbus, Copernicus — 
have in common? " 
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Bubble bursting. 

Take Richard Petty. This concept bugged 
him: that Plymouths didn’t win long distance 
stock car races. : 

Petty, in his competition-equipped No. 43, 
burst the whole bubble. He finished first in the 
1964 Daytona 500—and set a new track record 
in the bargain! This was the first of many wins 
that made him the 1964 NASCAR Champion. 

The Daytona race is tough. 500 miles around 


Plymouth « Dodge + Chrysler - Imperial 


> 
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the fastest track in the world. It takes guts and 
stamina and engineering superiority to win 
that race. Superiority developed through years 
of research and testing on the proving grounds 
and in the laboratory. Engineering reflected 
in our 1965 showroom cars. 

What bubbles bugged the others? Time isan 
absolute; evil spirits cause disease; the world — 
is flat; the sun revolves around the earth. You — 
knew that all along. : 
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CHRYSLER . 


CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE AND JHE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 
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y Moira Walsh ¢ Suppose that an American 
itelligence officer (James Garner) was given 
nock-out drops in Lisbon a few days before 
)-Day. When he comes to, his hair is gray 
nd he cannot read without glasses. He seems 
» be in an American Military hospital. His 
urse (Eva Marie Saint) and Army psychia- 
‘ist (Rod Taylor) announce that he has. been 
affering from amnesia and that the war ended 
ve years ago. Wouldn’t he talk about plans 
yr the invasion to help restore his memory? 

This is the situation in “36 Hours.” From 
ie vantage point of 20 years after D-Day we 
now that this elaborate German hoax must 
ul, but even so, the film is believable and 
ae outs. Sarma 


“Baby, The Rain Must Fall” is a ieee 
ad painfully real movie about a small-town 
exas girl (Lee Remick) who becomes the 
tide of a traveling musician (Steve McQueen) 
‘ter a whirlwind courtship. He spends most 
: the seven years of their marriage in jail for 
lanslaughter, Now reunited with his wife and 
iughter, he still has the immature, violent 
reaks in his nature which the heroine did 
ot have time to recognize. 

This is a fine film, not because it is a warn- 
g against hasty marriages, but because it is 
1 honest, perceptive study of human charac- 
r and an American locale. (Columbia) 


ank Williams (George Hamilton) was a 
intry musician whose short life was marked 
great professional success and great per- 
nal failure. The sad events are related in an 

n but sometimes intriguing film, “Your 
’ Heart.” inom) 
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Tuesday, February 2. “The Red Skelton Hour” teams the American comic with the 
renowned French mime, Marcel Marceau. Maurice Chevalier narrates. (CBS) 
Sunday, February 14. “Science All-Stars.” Vern Cottles, 17, of New Orleans, dem- 
onstrates his bi-directional electron tube. (ABC) 

Friday, February 26. Inger Stevens takes viewers on a one-hour tour of her native 
Sweden, including a coffee-house ‘visit with typical. young couples. (ABC) 

Most Fun: Monday, February 22. “Cinderella.” Musical special stars Ginger Rogers, 
Walter Pidgeon, Jo Van Fleet and, in the title role, 17-year-old Lesley Warren. In 
color. Ninety minutes. (CBS) 

Best Bet: Tuesday, F. ebruary 23. “I, Leonardo da Vinci.” Story of the great painter, 
sculptor, architect, musician, engineer and scientist. (ABC) 

















Br J. Gleason, jazz columnist, San Francisco 
le * Miles Davis, the modern jazz trumpet player, 
s a $15,000 Ferrari, has his suits made in Italy, vaca- 
tt Puerto Vallarta and owns a portfolio of stocks that 
| support him in reasonably decent style indefinitely. 
we Brubeck recently completed a $125,000 house 
estport, Conn., owns farmland, coastal resort property, 
ishing companies and sundry other investments that 
like the assets of a Wall Street tycoon. 

ies, there is money in jazz—money for the stars, money 
jecords (a Brubeck or Miles Davis album may sell as 





WhatisROTC? The Army Reserve Officers 
| Training Corps is an on-campus training program 
' designed to develop the qualities of leadership in 
college men—specifically, to produce officers for 
the United States Army. 


Although the ROTC concept dates back to 1820, 
ROTC as we know it began with the National 
Defense Act of 1916. Upon graduation, students 
who have successfully completed the ROTC course 
are commissioned Second Lieutenants in the 
United States Army or a Reserve component. 


How doesit work? College ROTC is split into 
two phases—the Basic Course, taken during fresh- 

man and sophomore years, and the Advanced 
Course, for juniors and seniors. 


- ROTC students study such subjects as leadership, 


‘military teaching, tactics, administration, logistics 
and exercise of command. 





~- 


_ Normally, ROTC is a four-year program. How- 
_ ever, if you are planning to enroll in a two-year 
junior college, a new plan will permit you to 
participate in ROTC—and obtain a commission— 
when you later transfer to a four-year, ROTC- 
affiliated college or university after your soph- 
f omore year. 


Whatarethebenefits? As an ROTC student, 
you receive the kind of management training that 
can mean success in a civilian career, as well as 
in military life. In certain colleges, you are eligi- 
ble for free flight instruction which may qualify 


: ie 
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oe 


you're college-bound, you should 
iow these facts now about Army ROTC 


= 
I 

AR MY ROTC Box 1040, Westbury, New York 11591 : 
| 

i 


Please send me the latest information on the new Army Reserve Officer Training program for college students. | am a high school 


many as 100,000 copies at $3.98 each and the royalty per- 
centage, five per cent or more, is figured on the gross sales) 
and money for tunes (Brubeck’s hits bring him two cents 
for every 45 rpm disc sold and additional money for every 
time it’s played on the air). Miles Davis can demand 
$4,500 for a concert appearance. 

Sidemen, players who sit in the sections of big bands or 
accompany stars like Brubeck or Davis, can earn upwards 
of $500 or $600 a week. Some, like Paul Desmond, 
Brubeck’s alto player, have special share-the-profits ar- 
rangements which can bring considerably more. 


you for a private pilot’s license. You receive 
military textbooks and uniforms at government 
expense, as well as $40 per month during the final 
two years. Best of all, you get the proof that 
you’re ready to assume leadership responsibilities 
—a commission as a Second Lieutenant. 


ROTC campus activities can open new doors to 
good times and lasting friendships. The annual 
Military Ball is usually one of the top social events 
of the year. ROTC-sponsored rifle teams, bands 
and drum and bugle corps, and- military honor 
societies round out the extra-curricular activities 
in most colleges and universities. 


Service as an Officer. When you complete the 
ROTC course and graduate from college, you are 
eligible for a commission as a Second Lieutenant. 
Normally you will serve on active duty for two 
interesting years—often abroad, with opportuni- 
ties to travel. When you return to civilian life you 
will retain your status as an officer in a Reserve 
component. 


What's the next step? If you plan to attend one 
of the 247 colleges or universities now offering 
Army Officer training, or if you would just like 
more information about the program, fill in and 
send the coupon below. 


Students who have applied to or have been ac- 
cepted by an Army ROTC-afiiliated college may 
also write directly to the Professor of Military 
Science of that college. 


college or university. 





sophomore (_ ), junior ( ), senior ( ), and plan to attend 
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IF YOU'RE GOOD ENOUGH TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER, DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS. JOIN THE ARMY ROTC 


ans 
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e a Lot of Money in the Field of Jazz? : 


Even in a big band like Count Basie’s, a 


.good reliable sideman can make $300 or $400 — 


a week and stars both there and in Ellington’ S- 
band have been known to make more. . 
On the other hand, there are name bands 
where the sidemen are not on salary but on a 
piecework basis and are paid only when the - 
band plays, and the world of jazz is packed — 
with good men who, year after year, have 
drawn unemployment relief part of the time. 
In the movie and television studios, good — 
jazz men who work regularly can make $20,- 
000 to $30,000 a year if they are skillful, 
versatile and reliable. It is being done but not, 
of course, by everyone. 
Each of the higher income bracket jazz men, | 


spiorey DIquinjo> 





Dave Brabeck Miles Davis 


however, has spent time “paying his dues,” as — 
the musicians say, meaning his years as an 
apprentice when he did not make the big 
money. Brubeck lived in a cold-water flat with — 
his wife and kids and on the road cooked his © 
meals on a hot plate. Charlie Mingus worked 
in a post office to make ends meet, and so did 
J. J. Johnson. Paul Desmond played in sweet 
dance bands for some time, and other jazz men 
have found other ways of eking out a bare 
existence gaining experience and waiting for 
the day when they would get a break. . 

The apprentice years of the jazz man are 
like the internship of a doctor: hard work, 
long hours and low pay. If you have the special 
spark of creativity, the mark of individuality 
that can communicate to the public, those ap-_ 
prentice years are a good investment. There is - 
no substitute for natural talent, but, equally as 
important, there is no substitute for experience. 

Some make it big. The percentage of jazz 
men who earn over $20,000 a year is probably 
higher than among classical musicians. 

How to get started? Water seeks its own 
level, and every budding jazz man finds his 
own way. But high-school stage bands are a 
good beginning point because they teach the 
fundamentals. The next step is to play pro-— 
fessionally, sitting in with older, better musi- 
cians and then, like a fledgling sparrow, take - 
off on your own. . 

In addition, learn to write music as well as 
read it and try to compose tunes, Then plac 7 | 
the tunes with a reputable company (or even 
better, form your own). A good guide to the 
publishing and record business is “How to Get 
Your Song Recorded” (Watson Guptill, 156< 
Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. $2.50). 

It's a glamorous life, a satisfying life, if you 

make it, and like anything else, a frustrating 
one if you do not. You may end up working 
for scale in a local band ($100 or more a 

my 
week), or you may become famous, mak 
records and own a Ferrari. It all depends on 
talent, perserverence and some luck. 
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Richard Couture, of Saranac (N.Y .) Central School, wins his 
match to lead his team to victory over Plattsburgh High 
School 24-19. Saranac has been area champion five times. 





Coach George Freeman talks to 95-pound 
Francis Parrish before match. There are 
10 official weight classes for high school; 
most add a class at each end of the range— 
95 and 180 pound-unlimited. 





Referee points to wrestler who has the 
advantage. Total advantage time is recorded 
and may determine the winner of the match. 
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A squad may include 20 or 30 boys who work 
out. “Wrestle-offs’ before a meet determine 
who will represent the team at each weight. 
Ina meet each boy wrestles three 
two-minute periods. 





Each wrestler is on his own in his match, 
without aid from teammates, coach or 
substitutes. A truly individual sport. 


Wrestling Comes into its Own 


High school, college and Olympic wrestling is another breed of sport from the grunt 
groaning exhibition seen on television. The keen competition demands agility, ba a 
and endurance as well as strength. There are some 400 college and 4,500 high sc 
teams. Wrestling draws many spectators—not all of whom know the scoring. — 

Competition is between individuals. Each victory adds points to the team’s core 
wrestler strives to win by a pin (hold opponent’s shoulder blades to the mat two seco: 
—which is worth five team points). If there is no pin, it is a decision match nee det 
mined by individual points earned—worth three points). If the wrestlers tie, each t 
receives two points. 

A wrestler earns points in his match in the following ways: take down (gain con 
from neutral position—two points), escape (from down to neutral position—one poin 
reversal (from down to position of advantage—two points), predicament (place oppo 
in “pinning combination”—one shoulder on the mat, the other close—two points), ti 
advantage (time accumulated while in control—one point. Close match may be v 
tied by this single point). Illegal holds and technical violations result in point pen 
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Dan Nichols of Saranac is thrown by 
Plattsburgh man. In the next 30 seconds, 
Dan reversed to end the match with a pin. 
Winning in this way provides the great 
thrills of wrestling. 





A cheerleader gives encouragement before 
the Saranac-Plattsburgh meet. 
Wrestling is gaining as an 

exciting spectator sport. 








An engineer at GM's Manufacturing Decrelopment facility watches as Richard Berger inspects “fluidized” plastic powder. 





“Painting” with powder 


\At the General Motors Technical Center 
today, we're experimenting with ways to 
apply plastic powders to leave a smooth, 
lustrous coating on various parts. 

One way is the “fluidized bed process” 
—so called because the plastic powder be- 
haves like a fluid when we flow air up 
through the tank containing it. 

After a given part is heated and dipped 
in the tank, the plastic liquefies and fuses 
to its hot surface. On cooling, the plastic 





hardens, giving the part a perfectly uni- 
form plastic skin—covering all the edges 
completely. 

Any type of plastic can be applied with 
the fluidized bed process. And, in the case 
of plastics that aren’t available in liquid 
form, it provides a good way to apply them. 

When will this process be available to 
industry? It is already in use at GM’s 
Delco and Frigidaire plants giving tough, 
durable coatings to parts in the family car 


and the refrigerator in your kitchen. And 
providing another example of how GM 
people are working to improve the every- 
day things around us, through research 
and engineering. 


General Motors 
makes things better 


Chevrolet * Pontiac + Oldsmobile + Buick + Cadillac 
+ With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire * GMC Track & 
Coach * GM Diesel - Delco * AC Spark Plug + Euclid 


Richard Berger, 17. is a senior at Auburn High, Auburn, 
Nebraska. A member of the National Honor Society, ke 
recently toured the General Motors Technical Center near 
Detroit with his school’s Math and Science Club. Dick is an 
amateur photographer and a letterman in football and track. 
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Getting An 


by Col. Robert F. Evans, Chief, ROTC Division, Office of 
_ Reserve Components « Last year we conducted a study of 
four civilian occupations — ambassadors, members of 
Congress, state governors and business leaders—to show 
_ the strong relationship between civilian success and ROTC 
training. 

The study revealed that 15 per cent of the ambassadors 
in 1963, ten per cent of last year’s Congress, 24 per cent of 
the governors and 28 per cent of business leaders listed in 
‘“Who’s Who” and earning between $100,000 and $330,000 
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Pat 


ead in the World—Helped by Army RO 


a year had had Army ROTC training. Yet only about five 
per cent of college students take Army ROTC. 

In each of these careers, leadership arfd idealism are 
prime ingredients of success. The person who lacks leader- 
ship abilities becomes a follower. Idealism creates. the 
spark that can move men’s minds and capture their imagina- 
tion. Army ROTC training, we are firmly convincéd, makes 
a significant contribution to the chances of success. 

In the Army we develop leadership skills early in an 
officer’s career. This is especially true in the Army Reserve 


-Kellogg’s invites teen-agers to make the ads 


“* This month’s prize-win- 
' ning ad in Kellogg’s 
Teen-Ager Competition 
was drawn by Sue A. 
+ Rose, Box No. 295, 
+ Huntsburg,Ohio. That’s 
“= her picture at the left. 
Sue is 14 years old and goes to Burton 

_ High School. 
If you are 17 years old, or younger, why 
_ don’t you make an ad for Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar 
rosted Flakes (draw it and write the 
headline), and send it to us? For the ad 
selected as the best ad submitted in this 
month’s competition, and published by 
logg’s, Kellogg’s will award a $50 cash 
ze. Just follow the simple rules at 
right. 
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RULES 
1. Submit as many ads as you want about Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar Frosted Flakes. 
With each ad, send your name, date of birth, address, 
school, and enclose a box top from the package, or 
reasonable facsimile. 


2. Mail your ad to Ketlogg’s Teen-Ager Competition, Box 
312C, Battle Creek, Michigan 49016. All entries must be 
postmarked on or before April 1, 1965, and received on 
or before April 20, 1965. © 

3. Each entry must be the original creation of entrant. 
Entries will be judged on originality, suitability, and effec- 
tiveness by an impartial jury of advertising copywriters. 
Decision of judges as to the best ad submitted is final and 
no correspondence will be entered into. 

4. A $50 cash prize will be awarded for the ad selected as 
the best ad submitted, and published by Kellogg’s. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case of ties. 


5. All entries and ideas therein become the property of 


the Kellogg Company for any and all purposes. No entries - 


will be’ returned. Winning entrant grants to the Kellogg 
Company the right to publish and make changes in ad 
before publication, and to publish winning entrant’s name 
and photograph. 


6. Open to all teen-agers, 17 years or younger, residing in 
the U.S. at time of submission of ad, except children of 
employees of the Kellogg Company or its advertising 
agents. Subject to all federal, state, and local regulations. 


Tae 
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. ROTC cadets stand out as future leaders. : 


Officers Training Corps. Young men Ww} 
firm plans for civilian careers want to spé) 
as little time as possible in the service. T]| 
means that Army training methods must | 
especially effective, and this helps the you! 
officer to acquire quickly the kind of lead 
ship training that would take years in m 
civilian positions. 

The commonest route to a commission | 
an Army officer is through the ROTC tr 
ing available at colleges and universit 
across the country. In fact, ROTC produ 
85 per cent of the new officers each year, 
cluding some 1,100 Regular Army officers 

As a formal part of his training, the RO 
cadet develops to the maximum his lea¢ 

ship potential. Many a young man first | 

covers on the parade ground that he 
within himself the capability of issuin 
order and having it obeyed. 

As for idealism, few men can particit 
in military life for several years without @| 
sorbing some concept of service to the co 
try and to their fellow men. 

The ROTC is a primary, high-qué 
source of leaders. It is also a rare oppo 
for the young man who wants to be in 
Army Reserve and also a leader of men. | 
those good enough to make the grade as « 
ficers, the advantages are great. 5 | 


“PR 
AXA. | 
A 

| 


i 
) 
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Training takes place on reg: 
tn ~ 
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Fo Sy BR 7 wet cnip “Teve-LecTure 
W, “NO Fopegeeeeted TELEPHONE CALL AMPLIFIED SO THAT A 
' Fe- WHOLE CLASS CAN HEAR A SPEAKER 
p o> ON THE OTHER END. THIS CLASS, 
FOR INSTANCE, IS LISTENING TO 
+ AN ART EXPERT A THOUSAND 
MILES Away! s 
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HIP HAS ASKED A LOCAL BELL 
SYSTEM, REPRESENTATIVE TO 

N\, EXPLAIN HOW COMMUNICATIONS 
\\ ARE AIDING TODAYS TEACHERS 








WITH “TELE-LECTURE STUDENTS CAN 
ASK QUESTIONS OF THE DISTANT 

. ” - EXPERT AFTER HIS LECTURE, BECAUSE 
eafe liften to reafon, Fufan,” Fam faid. : “TELE-LECTURE'IG REALLY JUST A 


| Adamf fayf we muft ftrike now for 
om. Ben Franklin haf iffued hif ‘Fight 
manifefto. Wafhington haf hired the 
‘treff, Betfy Roff, to few a new flag with 
wrf—one for each colony.” 

hat if feditiouf,” flafhed Fufan. 

»rry to hear you fay that,” faid Fam. 
fan foftened. “Fam, we’re ftill fweet- 
f, aren’t we?” 

fhould fay fo. You’re fweet.” 

ou’re the one who if fweet,” fniffled 
1. “Fmart, too.” 











m gently removed Fufan’f filver fpec- THE NEXT DAY CHIP AND HIS GUIDE fi i Ar al Vt CAN CERTAINLY SEE HOW “TELE-LECTURE” AND 
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é Z ism yes WHAT ABOUT THE STUDENT TO THE CHILDREN'S 





lemnly, the fweetheartf kiffed, com- suit i ) Vey | eS ft < WHO CAN'T GET To CLASS? 
ly indifferent to the fly fmirkf of the Le : = 
ng fpectatorf. 











HERE'S ANOTHER COMM 
t AL TELEVISION. (T ALLOWS TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL 
TRAINING IN [TS USE TO HELP THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, WHO IS GIVEN 
MORE FREEDOM TO OBSERVE PROGRESS AND OFFER PERSONAL HELP. 





A SPEAKER-MICROPHONE IN THE CLASSROOM 
CARRIES EVERY WORD OVER TELEPHONE LINES 
TO A SIMILAR UNIT BESIDE THE STUDENTS 
BED. SHE CAN HEAR AND BE HEARD, 

RECITE AND DISCUSS, JUST AS IF 


JOB—JUST ABOUT THE MOST 
INPORTANT JOB BEING DONE -, 
D_TODAY: TEACHING THE YOUNG. 


= 





THIS MEANS KIDS NEED 
NOT LOSE OUT ON SCHOOL- 
ING EVEN THOUGH THEYRE 
LAID UP FOR SOME TIME. GOING 
BACK TO SCHOOL WILL BE EASIER 
BECAUSE YOU HAVEN'T MISSED OUT 
ON LESSONS, CLASSMATES - 
AND ACTIVITIES. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 





fy steady with Tommy for a week, but 
v1 feel we're drifting apart.” 
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Clamming, Not for Chowder 






EP RRER aes IE 


with 
Max Shulman 


(By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!”’, 
“Debie Gillis,”’ etc.) 





THE BEARD OF AVON 


Topic for today is that perennial favorite of English majors, 
that ever-popular crowd pleaser, that good sport and great 
American—William Shakespeare (or “The Swedish Nightin- 
gale’ as he is better known as). 

First let us examine the persistent theory that Shakespeare (or 
“The Pearl of the Pacific’ as he is jocularly called) is not the 
real author of his plays. Advocates of this theory insist the plays 
are so full of classical allusions and learned references that they 
couldn’t possibly have been written by the son of an illiterate 
country butcher. 

To which I reply “Faugh!’’ Was not the great Spinoza’s father 
a humble woodcutter? Was not the immortal Isaac Newton’s 
father a simple second baseman? (The elder Newton, incidental- 
ly, is one of history’s truly pathetic figures. He was, by all ac- 
counts, the greatest second baseman of his time, but baseball, 
alas, had not yet been invented. It used to break young Isaac’s 
heart to see his father get up every morning, put on uniform, 
spikes, glove, and cap, and stand alertly behind second base, 
bent: forward, eyes narrowed, waiting, waiting, waiting. That’s 
all—waiting. Isaac loyally sat in the bleachers and yelled “Good 
show, Dad!” and stuff like that, but everyone else in town snig- 
gered derisively, made coarse gestures, and pelted the Newtons 
with overripe fruit—figs for the elder Newton, apples for the 
younger. Thus, as we all know, the famous moment came when 
Isaac Newton, struck in the head with an apple, leapt to his feet, 
shouted “Europa!” and announced the third law of motion: “For 
every action there is an opposite and equal reaction!” 





Figs for the elder Newton, apples for the younger. 


(How profoundly true these simple words are! Take, for ex- 
ample, Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades. Shave with a 
Personna. That’s the action. Now what is the reaction? Pleasure, 
delight, contentment, cheer, and facial felicity. Why such a 
happy reaction? Because you have started with the sharpest, 
most durable blade ever honed—a blade that gives you more 
shaves, closer shaves, comfortabler shaves than any other brand 
on the market. If, by chance, you don’t agree, simply return 
your unused Personnas to the manufacturer and he will send you 
absolutely free a package of Beep-Beep or any other blade you 
think is better.) 

But I digress. Back to Shakespeare (or ‘““The Gem of the 
Ocean’’ as he was ribaldly appelated). 

Shakespeare’s most important play is, of course, Hamlet (or, 
as it is frequently called, Macbeth). This play tells in living color 
the story of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, who one night sees a 
ghost upon the battlements. (Possibly it is a goat he sees; I have 
a first folio that is frankly not too legible.) Anyhow, Hamlet is so 
upset by seeing this ghost (or goat) that he stabs Polonius and 
Brer Bodkin. He is thereupon banished to a leather factory by 
the king, who hollers, “Get thee to a tannery!’ Thereupon 
Ophelia refuses her food until Laertes shouts, ‘“‘Get thee to a 
beanery!” Ophelia is so cross that she chases her little dog out of 
the room, crying, “Out, damned Spot!” She is fined fifty shillings 
for cussing, but Portia, in an eloquent plea, gets the sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment. Thereupon King Lear and Queen 
Mab proclaim a festival—complete with kissing games and a 
pie-eating contest. Everybody has a perfectly splendid time until 
Banquo’s ghost (or goat) shows up. This so unhinges Richard III 
that he drowns his cousin, Butt Malmsey. This leads to a lively 
discussion, during which everyone is killed. The little dog Spot 
returns to utter the immortal curtain lines: 

Our hero now has croaked, 

And so’s our prima donna. 

But be of cheer, my friends. 

Yow'll always have Personna. 

©1965, Max Shulman 

Yea and verily. And when next thou buyest Personna? buyest 
also some new Burma Shave? regular or menthol, which soak- 
eth rings around any other lather. Get thee to a pharmacy! 
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High School 
World 


Leonard Bernstein selected James Oliver 
Buswell, 17, from Wheaton, Ill., and Patricia 
Michaelian, 15, from San Francisco, to 
perform with the New York Philharmonic 
for the Sixth annual Young Performers 
program. Both talented musicians have 
received many prizes and honors. 































Agile, Dicksie Ann Hoyt, 18, of Fair 
Haven, N. J. is one of the competitors 
in the 1964 Water Ski Championships 
shown this month on CBS-TV. 


Alan J. Gebhart, 16, of Reisterstown, Md. 
receives a national 4-H achievement 
award—a $500 college scholarship—from 
Benson Ford, President, Ford Motor 
Company Fund. 








Alan Land won Life Magazine's 
poster contest, conducted among 
Seattle's junior and senior high 
schools. Rewards: $100, a trip to 
the World's Fair and his art-work 
displayed throughout his city. 
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And that’s just about everywhere! Look around you . . . at your family, your friends, the things you 
do every day. These are the things, and the people, you'll want to remember always. And that’s 
the reason for pictures! 

Pictures let you save all the fun—just as it happens—to enjoy and share with others. Pictures 
are easy to take, too—especially with new KODAK INSTAMATIC Cameras! Take sharp, clear snapshots 
in color or black-and-white, or sparkling color slides— great for showing at parties. 

With KODAK INSTAMATIC Cameras, there’s no threading film! Just open the back of the camera, 
drop in a KODAPAK Cartridge, close, flick the lever, and shoot! There’s a built-in flash holder too. 
And prices start at less than $18. Talk to your Kodak dealer soon. (Or your parents!) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






Price subject 
to change 
without notice. 
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Kevin Keenan, 18, dscscece from a seientist at GM's AC Laboratory how a rocket keeps track of itself. 


Looking into a rocket’s brain 


Actually it’s.a model of a key part of an 
inertial guidance system: The “brain” 
that helps rockets find destinations thou- 
sands of miles away with pinpoint accu- 
racy with no help from earth. 

Inside, accelerometers which are per- 
fectly balanced pendulums detect the slight- 
est change in the rocket’s speed. Spinning 
gyroscopes (basically the same principle as 
toy gyros) sense every change in direction 
of the rocket—the faintest yaw, pitch or roll. 
(They’re so sensitive that they could feel an 


automobile tire roll at the rate of one revo- 
lution every 15 years!) 

The information these devices gather i is 
constantly fed to a small computer aboard 
the rocket. The computer always knows ex- 
actly what the rocket should be doing. If 
corrections are needed, the computer relays 
them to the controls lightning fast. Result: 
The rocket never gets a chance to vary from 
its pre-planned path for an instant. 

The system that will one day guide an 
Apollo spacecraft to a moon landing has 





already been perfected at this AC Spark 
Plug lab. Another example of the many 
ways GM is working today on the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow's transportation—on 
roads, on rails, under the sea, in the air 
or in outer space. 


General Moters® 
makes things better 


Chevrolet * Pontiac + Oldsmobile - Buick « Cadillac 
* With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire - GMC Truck & 
Coach + GM Diesel » Delco + AC Spark Plug + Euclid 


Kevin Keenan, from Ipswich. Massachusetts, is a member of the 
National Honor Society and attends Essex County Agricultural and 


a) Technical Institute in nearby Hawthorne. A Massachusetts state 


publie speaking champ, Kevin likes hunting, fishing and boating around 
| . his native New England. Recently, Kecin visited the Wakefield (Mass.) 
q 


laboratory of AC Spark Plug—eleectronies division of General Motors. 














Council on Student Travel 











lent ships offer orientation and 
; ae programs, lectures, dances, 
discussions and many new friends. 











most memorable part of your trip 
be the people with whom you 
el and those you meet along the way. 










USANSA 





uresque villages, ancient ruins, 
odern cities, music festivals, 
autiful museums, so much to do. 


Gone is the idea of the Grand Tour—a cur- 
sory look at major capital cities and buildings 
with a.renowned resort thrown in. Taking its 
place is a much more meaningful approach to 
travel which has high school and college stu- 
dents flocking to Europe in larger and larger 
numbers each year. 


Intensely interested in people and curious to 
learn first-hand the ideas and outlooks of their 
counterparts abroad, young Americans are 
loading the rosters of all types of study pro- 
grams, exchange programs, work camps and 
student tours. 


According to The Council on Student Travel, 
133,000 passports were issued to American 
students in 1963; 19,000 collegians took advan- 
tage of European study. 

Until recently, few pre-college age young 
people traveled abroad. In 1960, The Council 
on Student Travel estimates that some 7,600 
high school students went to Europe. By 1963, 
the number had leaped to 14,000. These figures 
dramatically: illustrate that American teens are 
vitally interested in the world and that there 
has been a rapid development of programs and 
tours to fulfill this demand. 


If you have a yen to get on board, now is the 
time to begin to make plans for this summer or 
for the future. 

Don’t be afraid to investigate a trip abroad 
because you feel it will be much too expensive. 
There are many very reasonable tours, there are 
some scholarships for study programs and there 
is always time to begin a special fund for a trip 
a few years from now. Neither believe that you 
can live or travel in Europe “for nothing.” You 
cannot. For a general idea, figure $1,000 — plus 
or minus $200—when you begin planning. 
Prices, of course, will vary with length of tour, 
number of countries, study programs, etc. 

Try to evaluate just what you want from your 
trip. Is your interest art and architecture, music 
and drama, language, people or a taste of many 


’ different things? You can probably find a tour 


or program tailor-made to your interests. Don’t 
get carried away and include too much for you 
will come home with a vague blur instead of 
memorable experiences. 


Information 


The Council on Student Travel, 777 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10017. The 
Council offers information on all phases of stu- 
dent travel and is a good source to check for 
recommendation on any tour. They have many 
excellent publications; a must is Students 
Abroad: Secondary School Programs (free). 

U.S. National Student Association, 265 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. The NSA, 
a non-profit association, offers excellent travel 
and study programs with a strong emphasis on 

meeting young people of the countries visited. 
Their most novel tour is “Jim’s Mersey-Side 
Ramble” — highlights of the 20-day, four-coun- 
try tour will be visits to The Scene in London 
and The Cavern in Liverpool. Two outstanding 
publications from NSA are, Exciting Student 
Tours Abroad (free) and Work, Study, Travel 
Abroad ($1.00). 

Some specific programs: 

American Field Service, 313 East 43 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. AFS offers a chance to 
live with a family abroad and attend the local 
school for one semester. 





| Travel, Travel, Everywhere 


A Summer Abroad May Be One of the Most Exciting Times in Y our Life 


The Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vt. 05346. The 
Experiment arranges a one-month homestay with a family abroad 
followed by a three to four-week informal trip through the country. 

Some additional books: 

“Hand-Me-Down”, Holland-America Line, Pier 40, North River, 
New York, N.Y. 10014. ($3.00). Things to do and see, suggested 
by students. 

“Let's Go, The Student Guide to Europe”, Harvard Student 
Agencies, Inc., 4 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Mass. ($1.95). — 









Q. I’m taller than every boy I know! What 
hairdo’s best for steeple people? R. W., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


A. Never a high-rise coiffure — that’s sure. 
Likewise, shy away from overlong, droopy do’s; 
or short-short styles. (They up your stature.) 
Wear your hair medium length, slightly rounded 
on top—with fullness at the sides and back, and 
soft up-curving ends. Example: the glamour ’do 
shown here. It’s the kind that balances a lofty 
frame; helps bring girl-type “steeple people” down a peg or 
two. P.S. Don’t ever stoop. Remember, the smartest fashion 
models are tall-ies—like you. 


Q . Is there some kind of roller set I can really 
sleep on? A. L., Fresno, Calif. 


A. Set just your top hair on rollers. Set sides 
and back in plumpish pincurls—wound in same 
direction as the rollers you’d usually use. Result: 
sleepable flatness where you need it. But why 
sleep on rollers? Why bother with nightly (or 
daily) re-sets? Instead, why not get what every 
smooth hairdo needs—to hold, without constant 
setting? That’s a Smooth ’n Sleek Toni. It gives 
real, hold-happy body, shape, curve—but no curl. 





Q. Suddenly my hair is dead as a doornail. 
It used to have lots of spring and sparkle, then 
after the holidays it just conked out! T. R., 
Chicago, III. 


A. That figures. Because, after hectic social- 
whirling, we'll bet you were ready to conk out, 
too! And your hair can only be as “alive” as 
you feel. So—nourish your system with good- 
for-you foods. (No sketchy, hit-or-miss meals, 
please!) Get plenty of sleep. Let regular brush- 
ing and massage rev up your scalp’s circulation. 
And to bring back the healthy spring and 
sparkle to dead-tired, dull, dry tresses use Tame Creme Rinse 
after every shampoo. To keep your hair “alive,” and bouncy— 
let lasting body do the trick. You get it with a Smooth ’n Sleek 
Toni. 


Q. Our crowd’s very big on sleighride parties, but my page 
“folds” with the first snowflake. I’ve never tried a permanent. 
Are they hard to give? J. S., New Haven, Conn. 


A. Today, “first-timers” never had it so soft! For example... 
Smooth ’n Sleek Toni’s creamy neutralizer comes already mixed. 
What’s more, no other home permanent curlers are as fast and 
easy to wind as those big, fat (jumbo size) body-curlers! They’re 
right in the kit. Ready to give your hair that fabulous UNcurly 
permanent shape and curve. And a special waving lotion gives 
hold that won’t “fold”—through miles (and months) of sleighing! 


Had your Smooth ’n Sleek Toni yet? When you do—tell us about 
it! Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The 
Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Include your 
complete name and address. 
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1. Canada 6. Italy 
Zi Japan 7. Costa Rica 
‘ 3. India * 8, France 
4. Spain 9. Germany 
5. Norway 10. China 


+ ae oe ee eet Sl ee, at 


a. ee” Ok ee 
\ 


latch 1 


Barr Clay Bullock @ If you can pair 10 to 15 of the countries below with its unit of currency, you're qualified to 
spend, barter or save anywhere. Eight or nine right—you’ve been around. Five to seven—bone up with a good travel 
book. Fewer than five right—check your wallet for wooden nickels. Answers on page ten. 


11. Austria a. krone 
12. Greece b. cruzeiro 
13. Afghanistan ec. colon 
14. Brazil d. yuan 
15. Haiti e. dollar 





f. Deutsch mark k. peseta 
g. afghani le rupee 
h. drachma -~ im. vlira», 

i. gourde n. schilling 
j. franc oO. oh 


\ Are you a little nervous 7 


about buying your first used car? 


1. Shopping without a crowd 
— will help. 

_ Shop with a friend who knows 
something about cars, if you 
i like. Or bring your folks. But 
‘ avoid taking half the senior 
_ class with you. Too much ad- 
_ vice can be confusing. 

2. Some planning before you 
aS op will help. 

ar gure out how much you can 
a fford to spend, for example. 
A ne d id have . a pretty good idea 


Sor 
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of what makes or models of 
cars you'd like to buy. 

You won’t want to pin your- 
self down too much on small 
specifics like color, of course, 
because you usually get a 
better buy when you’re flexi- 
ble. But knowing and deciding 
the important things ahead of 
time will help you make a 
successful shopping trip. 


_ 5. Getting to know a good dealer 


will pelle 







ws 





Here are some tips that will help. 


Chevy dealers (and their used 
car lots) have been around a 
long time. They know a lot 
about cars. They know a lot 
about what young people like 
in a car. And they don’t mind 
letting you browse and take 
your time and ask all the 
questions you can think of. 
(There’s probably a Chevrolet 


‘dealer’s lot in your neighbor- 


hood. Just look for his big OK 
sign, and introduce yourself.) 
Chevrolet Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 






















to campus life. 
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_ Summer is an Ideal Tite 
for Campus Prosp 






































Choosing a college is not, fo 
an easy job. It demands thoughtful 
of your abilities, goals, financial reso 
personality. It means poring ov 
alogs, talking with guidance people, 
friends. It may evoke feelings of des; 
enormity of your decision or jus 
about where, how and when to b 

‘A good way to start is to visi 
campus and learn as much as you c; 
its people, programs and facilities 
and learning. Even though it is no } 
you might wish to attend, it should 1 
clarify your thinking, If you are abl % 
a summer tour of colleges you are 





The University of Rochester (N. a 
these hints on summer ee se 


suggestions. His recone ‘ 
guide you to the colleges that best m 1 
needs and interests. a 
Don’t hesitate to bring your 
important for them to get a realistic 
sion of each college, too. oS 
Dress comfortably—casual and n 
tator-type dresses for girls; per 
sports shirts and slacks for box 
Remember that summer isn’t < 
at the Admissions Office. If you 
with an admissions counselor, 
an advance appointment. Do 
ask whether he thinks your q ali oa 
such as to make it worth-while t ) fil 
application. It's important, of c 
provide reasonably accurate i 
your high school performance to 
College Board scores. : 
If you’re a freshman or sophad 
ter to wait until later in your high s 
to schedule a formal admissions in 
Remember that due to special i 
seminars, the summertime student 
be quite different i in compasttiogs 
ular student roster. 
Don’t try to cover too mane 
a single trip. You'll be too rushed 
than a fuzzy idea of each campu: 
your family won’t have much o' 
- If you have time, take in som 
events on campus. With many coll 
ing full-steam-ahead throughout m 
summer, you’re likely to find theat 
tions, concerts, lectures and- pa 
listed on the campus. calendar. 



























in your area who attend or tiene 
you've visited to get their first-han 
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ced that he could never go to col- 
| His father was unemployed, the 


| he might be wrOng. As a veteran’s son 
i Id possibly qualify for an American 
| scholarship and in addition he 
t apply for certain scholarship loans. 
as with Neal, you think you cannot 
‘ | a college education, you may be 
ag. Today, some financial help is avail- 
ee many ambitious and deserving 
chool graduates who hope to con- 
|: their studies. 
Brine Your Needs: 
efore you know how much money you 
t irrow or earn for college you should 
‘0 determine the amount of cash that 
|be available for your college expenses. 
‘much can your parents contribute 
jially? How much can they borrow for 
urpose on life insurance, stocks, 
erty or other assets? How much can 
ee | during the summer? 
t you should decide the type of 
you hope to attend. Will it be lo- 
Phy, in which case you can live 
ome, or will it be at a distance? Will 
| hoose a private college or a state 
tsity which offers lower tuition fees 
| tate and local students? 
|stigate the Principle Sources and Ave- 
of Financial Help: 
‘holarships—grants of money made 
superior — academic performance. 
ships are usually awarded through 
iting program or a careful examina- 
of each applicant. Your marks, test 
qualifications, references and 
-curricula achievements are weighed 
ast those of other candidates. You do 
necessarily have to be a top student 
ligible for many scholarships. Bet- 
ha = a cumulative B average may put 
in the running. However, your high 
record must be convincing proof 
you are qualified to do superior work. 
r ral ts-in-Aid—another form of schol- 
D, are awarded for aptitude in a spe- 
field such as art, athletics, debating 
wusic. Candidates for the ministry and 
ren of ministers, teachers and mem- 
re other professions may be eligible 
special scholarships. Don’t overlook 
gesibility of attending one of the fine 
emies operated by the Department of 
e. Those admitted to West Point, 
ap is, the Air Force, Coast Guard or 
chant Marine academies receive an 
lle education at no cost. In addition, 
Army and Naval Reserve Officers 
ning Corps annually make all-expense, 
r awards. Should you be accepted 
these appointments or awards, 
(9) give a certain number 
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Don't Let Lack of Funds Discourage Your 


College Ambitions. Monetary Help is 
Available for the Deserving. 


considering if you are seeking scholarship 
aid. Negroes who are college bound 
should contact the National Scholarship 


Service and Fund for Negro Students at 6. 


East 82 Street, New York 28, New 
York. All needy students should consider 
registering for the “National Merit Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test.” Winners of 
National Merit Scholarships _ receive 
four-year stipends, those who do not 
make scholarship grades but achieve Cer- 
tificates of Merit often find these valuable 
in obtaining other scholarships. General 
Motors and other corporations offer very 
generous scholarships as do some States. 
Student Loans—monies advanced for 
the payment of college expenses, usually 
at low interest rates, repayable at a rea- 
sonable time following graduation. There 
are four general types of loans: 
@ National Defense Student Loans which 


provide a maximum of $1,000 a year or - 


a total of $5,000 for undergraduate and 
graduate study. Repayment is at the rate 
of 3 per cent per year for ten years. How- 
ever, if the borrower becomes a teacher in 
a public school,a maximum of 50 per cent 
of the loan may be cancelled. 

e State Loans—offered to students who 
are residents of the state. Such programs 
usually provide that the loan is forgiven 
if following graduation from a school of 
nursing, dentistry or medicine, the student 
practices his or her profession within the 
state for a number of years. Many states 
offer grants-in-aid programs for veterans 


~as well as wives and children of disabled 


or sick veterans. 


e Bank Loans—called long term educa-. 


tional loans, are provided by many com- 
mercial banks. If your local banks have 
no such lending program, write the 
United Student Aid Funds, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

@ Special Funds—available as loans or as 


scholarships to children whose parents — 


work for corporations or belong to labor 
unions, fraternal, social, civic or religious 
organizations. 

Start your information search by talk- 
ing to your high school counselor or 
principal. He or she will probably advise 
you to contact the financial aid office of 


the college you plan to attend. At the 


same time, you. will want to purchase or 
consult at your library one or more of the 
books listed here. ; 

Complete Your Applications as Care- 
fully and Quickly as Possible. 

It should hardly be necessary to remind 
high school students that they should mail 
their applications for scholarships, student 
loans and campus employment as soon as 
possible. No one knows how many needy 
and deserving students fail to get financial 
aid because they delay applying for it or 
fail to’ give all the information requested. 
Don’t let laziness or procrastination jeop- 
ardize your future! 
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YOUR BALANCE SHEET 


Complete the blanks in the box be- 
low. You can supply the figures for 
Section A. Use a college catalog to 
estimate your college cost in Section 


Pe 


SUGGESTED READINGS — ° 


Bradley, John, The New American 
Guide to Scholarships, Fellowships & 
Loans, Signet Key Book, $0.75. 


Cox, Claire, How to Beat the High : 





B. Copy the totals in Section C and 


Cost of College, Bernard Geis Asso-- 
subtract. 


ciates, $5.95 | tar 


Feingold, Benjamin, Scholarshiea 
Fellowships and Loans, 3 volumes, 
Bellman Publishing Company. a 


Lass, Abraham H., How to Pre- 
pare for College, Pocket Books, Inc. 
$0.95. ’, 


Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Jones, 
Theodore S., Lovejoy-Jones College 
Scholarship Guide, Simon and Schu- | 

> ster, Inc., $1.95. 


How About College? pe 
School Counselor Association, 1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, - N.W., 
Washington, D.C., $0.25. 


Sidney Sulkin, Complete Pinata 
for College, McGraw-Hill, $5.95. 


Need a Lift? Education and Schol- 
arship Committee, The American 
Legion, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana, $0.15. 


Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs, 
Sterling Publishing Co., $2.50. 


Section A 
Your Resources 
Your own savings 
Summer earnings 
Parents’ assets 
Other sources of money 
Total resources 


Section B 
College Costs 
Tuition and fees 
Board and room 


Books and supplies 
Travel 
Clothes 
Laundry and cleaning 
Recreation 
Miscellaneous 

Total costs 


Section C 
Total costs | 
LESS total resources 
Amount of aid required . 










SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 
NOW SELLING FOR .50 


So you’re not a football hero, a big Brain, or a hot 
Hot-rodder. You can still be top man in the Girl 
Department! ...if you let SHORT CUT 
take control of your top! It’ll shape up 
the toughest crew cut, brush cut, any 









cut; give it life, body, manageability. Q 
Give you the best-looking hair around #iRiey 
—and a feeling of natural superiority. 7 
So get with it! Get Old Spice : Qo) 
SHORT CUT Hair Groom by Em 
Shulton .. . & | 


tube or jar, only .50 plus tax. 
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What Do You Think? 


Bob Abel, a frequent contributor to Scholastic Roto, _ dents better prepared and more knowledgable than ever 
feels there may be more adults watching you than tele- We would like to know what you, a young person 
vision. A Vance Packard-type scrutiny, he suspects, is called “teen-ager,” think of this current trend to discuss 
now directed at you as it was at the status seekers and _- your.age group as a separate segment of society —as a 
hidden persuaders. (Mr. Abel's article is on page 10.) sub-culture. Do you feel it is true, does it interest you 

Many major publications have recently given consider- _ does it affect you? 


able space to an analysis of the teen-ager, teen-age Send letters to Watched, Scholastic Roto, 205 East 
culture, and, as Look put it, “The Twisted Age.” They 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. Include name and 
speak of disabilities and abilities, immorality and dedi- address of your school as well as your own. We will pay 
cation, unemployment and wealth, dropouts and stu- five dollars for each letter published. 


A message of importance to senior men who plan to go to college 


if you've got what it 

_ The Sound of Music” is a handsome, tuneful takes to Ep e an 

| nd winning story. In the new film version, | 

cs cane stoner nus Army Officer you miz 
qualify for this re 


of half-orphaned children and then marries 

heir father (Christopher Plummer). She re- 
big on-campus | 
training program | 


_ eives fine support, especially from the young- 
ters, the Austrian scenery, and the stylish 
lirection of Robert Wise of ‘““West Side Story” 

If you’re planning to attend one of the 247 colleges and universities that 6 

Army officer training (see list on opposite page), you should know how 

Army ROTC can benefit you now and in the future. 





_ y Moira Walsh @ Roger’s and Hammerstein’s 


ame. (20th Century-Fox) 
ay 





The Army: Reserve Officers Training Corps is an on-campus program desig 
develop:special qualities in college men—qualities that can help to make 
you a success as an Army officer or in a civilian career. 


‘ROTC training is really a process of learning to organize and direct other 
to be a leader. Consider how important this ability can be to you through 
yet, to acquire it you will spend relatively little time in the ROTC classrot 
The Basic Course, during your freshman and sophomore years, requires 01 
about three hours of work per week. The Advanced Course, during your fi 
two college years, takes about five hours of study each week plus an 
interesting summer camp between the junior and senior years. In additior 
aviation training—which could lead to-a private pilot’s license—is now ay: 
at some schools. 


Pe 
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Science-fiction fans have their choice of two 
pectacular Technicolor items — “The Satan 
sug” (United Artists) and “Crack in the 
Vorld” (Paramount). Both start out as in- 
riguing, realistic, semi-documentary thrillers 
mut get pretty wild and silly before the end. 
che first, starring George Maharis and Dana 
Andrews, is about the theft of a top secret 
‘irus capable of killing millions of people, The 
econd also stars Dana Andrews — as a scien- 
ist who nearly destroys the world trying to 
larness the energy in its molten inner core. 


Normally, ROTC is‘a four-year program. However, if you are planning té 
in a two-year junior college, a new ROTC program will permit you to par 
—and obtain a commission—when you later transfer to a four-year, — 
ROTC-affiliated college or university after your sophomore year. 


As an ROTC student, you’ll get valuable junior management experience 
a fuller and richer campus life . . . extra spending money ($40 per month 
your junior and senior school years, and even more during summer trainil 
and, when you graduate, an Army officer’s commission as a Second Lieut 
Then you'll normally spend two interesting years on active duty— 
often abroad, with opportunities for travel. 


Many class leaders in high schools throughout the country consider ROT! 
smartest way for college men to approach military service. If the college ¢ 
university you're planning to attend offers the Army ROTC course, write 
Professor of Military Science for information about how you can get into 
the program. Also, send the coupon for complete information. 

There’s no obligation. The kind of men the Army wants can decide for 
themselves whether this opportunity is right for them. 





If you're good enough to be an Army Officer, 
don’t settle for less. Find out now about Army RO; 


ARMY RG 


Frank Sinatra tries his hand at directing and 
sroducing as well as acting in “None But the 
Brave.” Sinatra weakens an interesting anti- 
war story (Pacific Theater in World War II) 
dy stressing the “message” with a heavy hand. 
Holding leading roles are Clint Walker, 
Tommy Sands and Tony Bill. (Warner) 
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Tuesday, March 9. “The Story of a Pope” will trace the career of Pope Paul VI 
and examine the forces and powers which melded and influenced him. Color (NBC) 
Sunday, March 14. “CBS Sports Spectacular” will present the 1964 National Water 
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MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
Boston University, Boston 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Northeastern University, Boston 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 


MICHIGAN: 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan Technological University, Houghton 
Michigan Tech. University, Sault Ste, Marie Branch, 
Sault Ste, Marie 
University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA: 
St. John’s University, Collegeville 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi State University, Starkville 
University of Mississippi, Oxford 
University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg 


MISSOURI: 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
University of Missouri at Rolla, Rolla 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Westminster College, Fulton 


MONTANA: 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
Montana State University, Missoula 


NEBRASKA: 
Creighton University, Omaha 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


NEVADA: 
University of Nevada, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY: 
Princeton University, Princeton 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 
Seton Hall University, South Orange 


NEW MEXICO: 
New Mexico State University, University Park 


NEW YORK: 
Alfred University, Alfred 
Canisius College, Buffalo 
The City College ‘of New York, New York City 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Fordham University, New York City 
Hofstra University, Hempstead 
New York University, New York City 
Niagara University, Niagara University 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure ? 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
A&T College of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Davidson College, Davidson 
North Carolina State College of University of 
North Carolina at Raleigh, Raleigh 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
North Dakota State University of A&AS, Fargo 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


OHIO: 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Central State College, Wilberforce 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 
University of Akron, Akron 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 
The Youngstown Sree Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 
Orehone State University, Stillwater 
Oklahoma State University, Cameron State 
Aagricultural College, Lawton 
Oklahoma State University, Panhandle A&M 
College, Goodwell 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON: 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


d in this coupon for more information about the on-campus Army Officer training program. 


MY ROTC, Post Office Box 1040, Westbury, New York 11591 
se send me complete information about the Army ROTC program. | understand that there is no obligation. 


Ski Championships held last summer. (CBS) 
Friday, March 19. “Junior Miss Pageant” live from Mobile, Alabama. The annual 
event, televised for the first time, will be hosted by James Franciscus. (NBC) 
Wednesday, March 31. “Three Faces of Cuba.” Footage shot in Cuba to show effect 
of Castro regime on present society. (NET. Some areas, April 7) 
Best Bet: Wednesday, March 17. “Man in the Sea” explores new developments for 
acclimating man to living under water. (ABC) 

Most Fun: Monday, March 29. “Jonathan Winters Special.” (NBC) 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Laeneifech Pittsburgh 

Dickinson Coltege, Carlisle 

Drexel Institute of Technology, pullecep ha 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 

Gannon College, Erie 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 

Lafayette College, Easton 

La Salle College, Philadelphia 

Lehigh University, Bethlenem 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester 

The Pennsylvania State University, University Park 

The Pennsylvania State University, Pennsylvania 
State Pottsville Center, Pottsville 

The Pennsylvania State University, Pennsylvania 
Mont Alto Center, Mont Alto 

The Pennsylvania State University, Ogontz Campus, 
Abington 

State College, Indiana 

Temple University, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

University of Scranton, Scranton 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Providence College, Providence 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
The Citadel, Charleston 
Clemson University, Clemson 
Furman University, Greenville 
Presbyterian College, Clinton 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
South Dakota School of M&T, Rapid City 
South Dakota State University, Brookings 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


TENNESSEE: 
East Tennessee State University, Johnson City 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
.Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee, Martin Campus, Martin 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


TEXAS: 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
Prairie View A&M College, Prairie View 
St, Mary's University, San Antonio 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville 
Texas A&M University, College Station 
Texas A&M Univ., Arlington State College, Arlington 


Texas A&M Univ., Tarleton State College, Stephenville 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College of A&l, Kingsville 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Western College, El Paso 

Trinity University, San Antonio 
University of Houston, Houston 
University of Texas, Austin 

West Texas State University, Canyon 
William Marsh Rice University, Houston 


UTAH: 
University of Utah, Salt Lake Gity 
Utah State University, Logan 


VERMONT: 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 
Norwich University, Northfield 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


VIRGINIA: 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 
University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington 


WASHINGTON: 
Eastern Washington State College, Cheney 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 
Seattle University, Seattle 
Washington State University, Pullman 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA: 
Marshall University, Huntington 
West Virginia State feolleaes Institute 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Potomac State Col. of West Virginia Univ. , Keyser 


WISCONSIN: 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Ripon College, Ripon. 
St. Norbert College, West DePere 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Campus, Madison 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Campus, Milwaukee 


WYOMING: = 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
TERRITORIES: 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, College of A&MA, Mayaguez 
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Gale Garnett 


“There never was any question about what 
I wanted to do. I had to be a performer. Ive 
never really felt comfortable in any other 
world. Performers have been my family and 
that’s the way I always want it to be.” . 

Gale Garnett, the dark-haired folk singer 
who came to fame with “We'll Sing in the Sun- 
shine,” would be a great subject, herself, for a 
folk song. Although only in her early 20's, she 
has traveled a long road through the entertain- 
ment world. 

Born in Auckland, New Zealand, the daugh- 
ter of ‘an English carnival pitchman and a- 
Russian emigre, she was nine when she came 
to. this country. After some traveling, the 
family settled in New York where her father 
worked as a pianist in small clubs and Gale - 
attended the city’s High School of the ee 
forming Arts. 

After her father died, she left home and, 
at 14, worked nights in an off-Broadway 
theater to stay in school. The next year, she 
made her acting debut at the Sullivan Street 
Playhouse. ““Those were the days of real off-— 
Broadway theater;” she says, “we all worked— 
we worked hard—to do something good.” 7 

Six months before high school graduation, © 
Gale accepted a part with a touring company 
and her career was in full swing. 

She has appeared in over 45 television 


shows. “Dark hair and eyes,” she comma 
“sort of typed me as a resident exotic.” It 
1960, her knowledge of Russian was a big fae 
tor in landing a part in the French film, “La 
Fille Liza.” 

Returning home, she made her American 
singing debut at Los Angeles’, Garrett. “ 
been a party folk singer before then,” say; 
Gale, “but I realized that I found more gratifi 
cation acting as a singer than as a straig 
actress.” The Garrett opening was soon fo 
lowed by other major club dates and her su 
cessful album, “My Kind of Folk Songs.” _ 

Gale’s goals for the future? She plans more 

writing and composing of her own songs, mor 













album, ‘‘A Lovin’ Place,” (RCA) is night 
tune with those plans. 





Counell on Student Travel 


by Bob Abel, co-editor of “The Funnies: An American Idiom.” @ Do you feel 
physically unfit? Emotionally unfit? Ready to leave the country? Do you have too 
much money, leisure time, influence? Do you act too sophisticated for your age? 
Too juvenile? Do you listen to too much pop music? Do you study too hard to 
get into college? Or too little? And do you feel watched? 

To continue: Do you act like a hophead over hot rods? Do you act. “all shook 
up” nearly all the time? Do you overdress, overspend, over-emphasize your way 
of life? Do you drop out? Do you go steady too steadily? And do you feel watched? 





Who cares how thick a dime is from a quarter of a mile away? 





An astronaut, for instance. Its basic principle is a beam of polarized 
A spaceship could be sent to the wrong light which senses rotation of a target. Devel- 
planet by miscalculating a dimension no great- opment of the Twist Monitor is the result of ex- 
er than the thickness of adime. Sucha mistake tensive experimentsin electro-optics on the part 
could throwa radar antenna out ofline, or even — of the Missile Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
aim a missile past its target. Its uses include things like aiming radar 
Now there is a measuring device so accurate | antennae and missiles, and aligning the struc- 
it can measure the equivalent of the angle be- _ turesof spacecraft. Inthe future, this same con- 
tween the top and bottom ofa golf ballfive miles cept will be adapted to communications. One of 
away. Or the thickness of a dime from a quar- _ these days all of our important messages might 
ter of a mile away. It’s called a Twist Monitor. _ very well travel on just such a beam of light. 


Plymouth * Dodge « Chrysler * Imperial.» Dodge Trucks « Simca Pe > 


CHRYSLER 
Ki 


Defense and Space Products * Amplex * Airtemp * Marine Division 
CORPORATION 


Parts Division * Chemical Division + Industrial Products Division 
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Do You Feel Watched? 


Once Confined to Parents and Teachers, Teen-Watching is Becoming an Adult Occupation 































Yes, indeed, do you feel watched? Wh 
You do! Or at least you ought to. If y 
between the ages of twelve and twenty: 
is, if you are a teen-ager—you are at th 
ment being watched more closely than z 
else in the country. ‘ 

Nope, no one is outside your school 
and no one is even within eye range of ye 
you’re being watched all might. 
Brother isn’t watching you, and ’'m surely 
watching you, but you are constantly 
observed, studied, scrutinized, surveye 
spected and a whole lotta other verbs. 

You may think that this business of 
ing you is an invasion of your privacy. ¥V 
this watching-me-all-the-time jazz, you n 
in your most outraged manner. Just get) 
from that watch-tower! However, it is na 
that simple. You see, watching you, J 
Teenager, and you, Tina T. Teenager, is 
a lot of adults something to do, and wii 
unemployment problems, we can’t ai 
have idle adults not watching you when 
precisely what they’re paid and trained” 

There are market researchers who w 
know your brand preferences (you 
you know); taste in tunes, what clothe 
wear and what sort of clothes you wi 
were wearing, what hair set sends you ant 
hair style sends your set. These men with 
tics on the brain will spend great glops of 
energy and money finding out what ki 
consumer you are and how, where, an 
you spend that estimated $13,000,000,¢ 
loose change each year. They draw up 
cated charts — and so on. By being mary 
ly inconsistent, you keep a lot of statist 
unhappy — but employed. 

Meanwhile, back at the watch-tower, 1 
are pretty crowded. Sociologists, educ 
psychologists, government leaders—all” 
busy people are busy watching you. 
want to know what you do, say, buy, ar 
you act, think, walk, talk and tear ai 
Social scientists from sea to shining $ 
watching you, as it were, through the k 
one giant microscope. They’re working 
derstand you better so you'll have to be f 
with them until they figure you out, or a 
think that they have. 

Then they'll write books about you ¥ 
snappy title like Teen-A ge Tyranny, or al 
like “The Twisted Age.” Are they fer y 
agin you? It’s hard to tell. They’ll seem 
fer you, but have you got problems! Ho} 
we going to win the Cold War with al 
problems on our side? One such auth 
probably hard at work right now on the D 
Drop-Outs, a hard-hitting hatchet job 
reveals for the first time how you got he 
on silly putty in nursery school, and thaf, 
we’re not ahead in the space race. 

Perhaps the only way to get even is te 
up and write a book yourself on how tou 
was to be a teen-ager in the 1960’s. C 
A Teen-Age Tyrant Talks Back. Then, 
all the royalties pouring in, you can set 
foundation to find out what teen-agers 
doing, thinking, and so on. : 

And remember: A watched teen-ager f 
boils over. So keep your head. 


Answers to quiz, page 6: 1-e, 2-0, 3-1, 4-k, 
7-c, 8-j, 9-f, 10-d, 11-n, 12-h, 13-g, 14-b, 15-i. 


| Nothing's lost. These students are night gigging for 
|| paralichthys lethostigma (flounder). The fish is trapped 


| by the gig (a one-pronged stick) to the bottom of the Gulf 


and then flipped, by hand, into a sack. 





While aboard the laboratory's 39-foot trawler and research 
ship, Hermes, Sheila Moore (Bush, La.) and Philip 
Fleckman (Port Arthur, Tex.) trace their route to Ship 
Island with director, Dr. Harry Bennett. 








A small spiny box fish (chilomycterus schoepfii) was taken 
while seining offshore from Ship Island. Each student 
makes a collection of about 135 specimens, which are 
packed and sent to his school at the end of the program. 
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Gigsing and Sieving 


A unique summer program 
for selected high school seniors 


provides the basics of marine zoology. 


Those two slightly muddy people on our cover are not ordi- 
nary clam diggers. Both Lynn Davidson (Baton Rouge, La.) 
and Gary Davis (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) are participants in a 
unique summer zoology program at the Gulf Coast Research 


‘Laboratory in Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Lynn has just come up with her first angel wings (a variety 
of clam) on a field trip to near-by Deer Island. Searching for 
various forms of marine life to take back to the well-equipped 
laboratory for observation, is the usual afternoon occupation 
of the high school seniors involved in the rigorous five-week 
course. Mornings are devoted to lectures. Under a National 
Science Foundation grant students are provided funds to help 
defray cost of travel, room, board, etc. 

Through first-hand experience, each student is exposed to 
basic facts relative to physical, geological and zoological ocean- 
ography. Scientists engaged in research at the laboratory, as 
well as specialists in related fields from outside, conduct stimu- 
lating evening seminars. 

At least two days each week are given over to extensive field 
trips aboard one of the lab’s specially equipped vessels. On 
these excursions into the Mississippi Sound and the Gulf of 
Mexico, students trawl, seine and sieve for specimens in various 
habitats. Other field trips are made to local industries which 
utilize marine resources. 









Lynn Davidson, Sheila Moore and staff 
member check specimens found in the sieve. 
Terry Johnston (Minden, La.) is ready with 
the next shovel of sand to be examined. 


‘PR  . pees 
en: ae 
In the research laboratory, Gary Davis 
examines a small shark caught in the trawling 

net during a field trip aboard the Hermes, 





A FREE WEEKEND 
IN LONDON 


| FOR 2 WITH THE 


ENTER 


REVLONS 


‘NATURAL 
WONDER 








OTHER B|G PRIZES! 
GE Portable TV Sets! 
RCA Stereo Record Players! 
GE Transistor Radios! 
Schick Electric Hairdryers! 
Special ‘Dave Clark Five‘ Albums! 


OFFER VOID FOR RESIDENTS OF FLORIDA AND 
WISCONSIN, AND WHERE PROHIBITED OR 
RESTRICTED BY LAW, ANO IS SUBJECT TO ALL 
FEDERAL, STATE ANO LOCAL REGULATIONS 
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'There’s a big choice not far ahead of you. 


When you finish high school, you can take a job that 
looks good at the start. One that puts what seems to be 
a lot of spending money in your pocket. 


Or you can take a job that helps you build for the 
future. 


In the U.S. Air Force, you'll learn a vital aerospace 


Financing Your Car ae 


Purchasing a Car Demands Careful Thought and Action 


New or old, a car represents a sizable investment and the first thing 
one must realize is that there is more to buying a car than just the cost 
of the car itself. There’s also the cost of insurance and financing. 

Experts recommend that you make your initial shopping trip just 
that—a shopping trip, not a buying expedition. Visit auto dealers, 
banks, finance companies and insurance agents—with pencil and paper, 
not a checkbook. 

When you have determined the make, model and price of car you 





Will your first job get you a flashy car-or a bright future? 


You'll work with the very latest equipment—equipment 
that makes the jazziest custom “rod” look like a kiddie 
Car. 


Your next few years are important ones. Don’t waste 
them. 


If you’re going on to college, you may have the opportunity to 


earn an officer's commission while you work for your bachelor’s ~ 


skill, ina field such as electronics... a degree. The Air Force ROTC program is 
ae : ach Air available on 186 college and university 
jet engines...or guided missiles. B 5 
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campuses in the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 


























want, you must decide how you will pay f c 
and the insurance. 

Since most of you are under the age of 
consent (usually 18 or 21, depending on 
state), you cannot obtain a bank loan or o 
financing. Many of you will, however, be 
sponsible to your parents for the payments) 
a loan they may take to help you buy your 
You should, therefore, know the various ¥ 
and. means of financing your car. 

Seven out of 10 people finance their 
They borrow the amount needed to com 
the purchase, make a down payment and a 
to pay the balance over a fixed period of t 

The advantages of financing are obvi 
but it costs money to borrow. z 

A 1962 University of Chicago surve’ 
nine cities disclosed, for example, that in] 
York City, auto dealers’ finance chai 
ranged from 11.5 per cent to 14 per ¢ 
while banks offered money with 9.7 per ¢ 
finance charges. This means a New Yor 
financing $2,000 on the purchase of a new 
would pay from $230 to $280 through ana 
dealer and $194 through a bank. a 

General finance company rates ast cr 
unions fall somewhere between the abovi 

The interest rate (amount chagged’ wa 
row) varies depending on where the mone 
borrowed (bank, loan company, credit uni 
who borrows it (his credit rating, collate 
general financial status), how much is bi 
borrowed, and for how long. Interest ates 
regulated by law. = 

A finance charge (amount of money a 
to the price of an item for the pri eg 
paying over a period of time) is, in effe 
second price for the item. Be sure to m 
the number of payments by their amoun 
get dollar cost of, and per cent chee 
the financing. Financing rates are not f 
lated by law. ~ 

You may arrange financing flitous 
auto dealer (he usually has an z a gel 
witha finance operation), family insu ar 
agent (he may work with different bank 
help get the lowest financing costs for his 
tomers), finance companies, credit unior 
banks. The larger the loan and the lon et 
term of payment, the more it will cost. ] 
as large a down payment as you can 2 
turn the loan as rapidly as possible. 4 

Insurance rates, although regulated by sta 
laws, vary from company to company. § 
once again, check all alternatives. a 

Since the young driver pays the highe 
auto insurance rates, it’s especially impor 
that you shop around. You may be elig 
for a discount if you’ve passed driver trai 
courses in school. State Farm Insurance ¢ 
has a plan in many areas which provide 
20 per cent reduction for students with goc 
grades. Be sure, too, that you understand f 
terms and amount of your coverage. 

If you decide to buy a car, insuranc 
financing in a package from the auto ¢ é 
be sure to check full details of the insur 
coverage and the reputation of the compat 
Get the dealer to make out an itemized li 
just what is being bought and the price of 
item: auto, extras, taxes, insurance and | 
nance charge. 

In any major purchase, such as buying 
nancing and insuring a car, remember cave 
emptor . * *Legal term for let the buyer t 



















































Mighty Mt. Hood Challenges Co-ed 
Teen Group to Scale its Summit 


Professionally equipped and well-trained student mem- 
bers of Portland, Oregon’s mountain club, Mazuma, scaled 
11,245-foot Mt. Hood in July. 

Under a clear, star-filled sky, the ascent started at 
1:30 A.M. from Timberline lodge (6,000-foot elevation). 
The early start allows the hiker to get a good way before 
the sun begins to melt the snow. 

By 6:00 A.M. the group had reached 9,500 feet. The 
sun, shining below, cast Mt. Hood’s shadow on a sea of 
rolling clouds. To the south, Mt. Jefferson turned from 
glowing pink to white as the sun came higher. 

The summit at 9:00 A.M. and a most breathtaking view 
of the surrounding Cascade Mountains above the clouds. 
After signing the summit book and a rest, the group begins 
the descent, tired but pleased with their success. 


touetted by the rising sun (top) hikers 
tlong shadows across the snow. The first 
tof any climb is the “long walk” up the 
in, gradual part of the mountain. As 
climb gets steeper, Nick Jaureguy (center) 
ips crampons (spiked, wooden frames) to 
boots to get a better hold on the ice 
"snow. Mountaineers observe signs like 
‘one (center). Scaling Mt. Hood 

tires knowledge, skill and caution. 

se climbers are well versed in using 

axes for ascent and to hold fast should 

? slip or fall. Snow and ice pinnacles 

ht) crown the route to the summit. 

@, because of the altitude, the group 

ins to move along at a slower but steady 
2. To the weary climber, this last stage 

t$ perpendicular (far right). 

ually, it is a 60-degree pitch to 

ter Rock and the final goal. 3 
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Top scorers in any league 
—slim continental styling. — 
A ‘perfect line’ of fabrics 
in the latest shades make 
A-1 Racers the unbeatable 


slacks! 


At nearby men’s wear stores or write: 


GH Kotzin Co. 


1300 Santee St., Los Angeles, California 90015 


% ‘ : , : 
Creative Beachcomber 

by Leda M. Babcock @ Petoskey stones, extinct fossil coral formed more 
than 50 million years ago, along with the more familiar gemstones, have 
led to profit and pleasure for Barry Bricker of Muskegon, Michigan. 
A recent high school graduate, Barry became interested in gemstones, 
and Petoskey stones in particular, several years ago. “There were so many 
of them on the beach where we spend our summers,” he says, “that the 


whole idea just developed by itself. Also, my father is interested in gem- 
stone jewelry.” Barry’s father ruefully admits, “Barry often finds ten stones 










to my one—he must have a special pointer on his nose.” 


Petoskey stones, named after a city on Lake Michigan, differ from agates 
and gemstones in that they are fairly soft and easy to work. The only tools 
Barry uses are a saw.and occasionally a grinder. Otherwise sanding and 


polishing are done by hand. 


To promote his creations, Barry visits up to five outdoor fairs each 
summer where his jewelry is popular with young and old alike. In addi- 
tion, he has a job as crafts instructor in his township’s recreation program. 

The money he has earned is being used this year to help out with ex- 
penses at Michigan State“ University where he is a freshman. Education 


partially courtesy of the Paleozoic Age. 


HOW HIGH?... 


Unorthodox high jumper foils experts 


by Thomas Skinner @ In the short span of fifteen months, all 


the glory-filled things schoolboy athletes hardly dare dream about _ 


have happened to soft-spoken 17-year-old Bill McClellon, a 
high jumper at DeWitt Clinton High in New York City. _ 

All he has done is establish an unprecedented mark of 6 feet 
10% inches to become the all-time national schoolboy champion 
and win widespread acclaim as the most unique leaper in scho- 
lastic track and field. 

Considering that he is virtually self-taught and actually shows 
an utter disregard to the basic principles deemed essential to 
good high jumping style, his performance has indeed been some- 
thing of a miracle. In fact, in a recent meet, while experimenting 
with a new foot approach, he actually hit his‘head on the metal 
crossbar on his way up. Still seeing “stars”, he returned to his 
unorthodox style and took the event with a leap of 6’ 8”. Al- 
though some track observers look upon him with some misgiving, 
the record book bears testimony to his tremendous ability and 
there are valid expectations he will clear 7 feet before the season 
is over. Currently, he has an unbeaten string of 18 winning 
jumps, including two ties. _ 

How did McClellon, a leggy 5’ 11”, 153 pound native of 
Aberdeen, North Carolina, start his fabulous career? At the age 
of 10 his mother sent him to a summer camp where he was given 
a book called “Track Techniques” by a counselor, 

“At first I tried to follow the directions in the book,” Mc- 
Clellon recalls. “But I found I could jump best my own way.” 

Needless to say, his “own way” has enabled him to achieve 
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A pail, old clothes and a sharp eye are equipment in the search for 

Petoskey stones, recognized by their bluish cast. Bolo slides, 
necklaces, cuff links, earrings are only a few of the articles made from 
them. Tie tacks, buttons and bracelets are other possibilities, 















A grinding and polishing machine is used b 
Barry Bricker in his basement workshop. Most 
of the work, however, is done by hand wit 
sandpaper. Finished jewelry is-then shown in 

a showcase or by hanging items on driftwoo 





Ed James 





Bill McClellon, 17-year old DeWitt Clinton (NYC) High 
Junior, has just set a scholastic record of 6' 101A". 


maximum results. Bill’s style, just about as confusing a 
Beatles’ approach to singing, entails an approach to tht 
from the right, whereas most jumpers come from the left.” 

DeWitt Clinton’s coach, Charley Scher, views his prodigi 
jumper with amazement and awe. “I’m setting no goals 
this boy, just letting things take their natural course,” 
this veteran mentor. “I'll bring hith along gradually, bul 
view of what he has achieved, there doesn’t seem to be ; 
limit to his potential.” ; : 

With less than two years remaining in high-school, Bill 
set his goal on eventually clearing 7’ 2”. Then? Perhap 
shot at the world mark. 

In the meantime, there are courses such as Geometry, E 
lish and Biology; two and a half hours high jumping prac’ 
every day; plans for college; and an eventual career as a dei 
tive in the New York City Police Department. 





a 





ces with the same names. 
our clubs, the dance crazes like the 


tions. I used to go to ‘watch the drum- 
Bork at The Flamingo down on Soho’s 
Street—the liveliest in the area. This 
; home base for all our great jazz musi- 
t's open every night of the week and 
800 people. 

recently The Flamingo switched to 


Flames, were playing rhythm and blues 
. Flamingo for a long while before they 
it disc. 
first of the newer and more chi chi 
is The Saddle Room. Just around the 
‘from Buckingham Palace, it’s a disco- 
with a difference. Two record players, 
(op music and owner Helen Cordet 
daughter is Goddaughter of the Duke 
burgh) demonstrates and teaches all 
dances. 
, there’s the Ad Lib, a small, exclusive 
a membership waiting list running 
da few thousand. People drop in after dates 
1 a group of friends. The Ad Lib Shae 
sic live. | 
: Crazy Elephant (isn’t that a Lae 
) is one of those places which seemed 
ing out of nowhere. It’s a very smart cel- 
lub for young people, with live music, 
food and a tiny dance floor. 
so many great clubs drawing the 
in London that I’m really looking 
acting as escort sand guide with the 


r of you may think that New York, or possibly Los Angeles, 
ter of activity for young music aficionados, but Europe’s 
ies don’t lack either in things to do or places to go. 

r instance, it was Paris, Rome and London where the first of 
9 Go’s or Discotheques opened. It was here that their repu- 
and popularity grew until America followed suit with a string 



























* Mary May, who is pic- 
tured at the left, made 
the latest prize-winning 
ad in Kellogg’s Teen- 
Ager Competition. 
Mary is I7 years old, 
lives at 2291 Chuckanut 

eee: Bellingham, Washington, and at- 

tends the Bellingham High School. Our 
congratulations! 

If you are 18 years old, or younger, why 
don't you make an ad for Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar 
Frosted Flakes (draw it and write the 
headline), and send it to us? Kellogg’s 
will award a $50 cash prize for the ad 
selected as the best ad submitted in this 
month’s competition, and published by us. 





Just follow the simple rules at men 






z SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES ¢ a 
brings out the tiger in mel’ a 


RULES 


ote Submit : as many ads as you want about Kellogg's Corn 


Flakes, Rice Krispies, Special K, or Sugar Frosted Flakes. 
With each ad, send your name, date of birth, address, 
school, and enclose a box top from the RaGKee>, or 
reasonable facsimile. 

2. Mail your ad to Kellogg’s Teen-Ager competion, Box 
312D, Battie Creek, Michigan 49016. All entries must be 
postmarked on or before May 1, 1965, and received on 
or before May 20, 1965. 


3. Each entry must be the original creation of entrant. 
Entries will be judged on originality, suitability, and effec- 
tiveness by an impartial jury of advertising copywriters. 
Decision of judges as to the best ad submitted is final and 
no correspondence will be entered into. 

4. A $50 cash prize will be awarded for the ad selected as 
the best ad submitted, and published by Keliogg’s. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case of ties. 


5. All entries and ideas therein become the property of 
the Kellogg Company for any and all purposes. No entries 
will be returned. Winning entrant grants to the Kellogg 
Company the right to publish and make changes in ad 
before publication, and to publish winning entrant’s name 
and photograph. 

6. Open to all teen-agers, 18 years or younger, residing in 
the U.S. at time of submission of ad, except children of 
employees of the Kellogg Company or its advertising 


Pad agents: Subject to all federal, state, and local regulations. © 
r . “SCHOLASTIC ROTO © MARCH 1965 © ae 
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OF BATTLE CREEK 


See “Voyage To The Bottom Of The Sea” ABC-TV, Monday nights . COPYRIGHT. © 1966, THE GOCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘/COCASCOLA'’ AND ‘‘COKE!? ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-GO} 
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When you want something more than a soft drink...Coca-Cola. Its never-too-sweet taste lifts your spirits, boosts your energ 
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he High School World in Picture and Paragraph 
& 2.2 oo 2 


Young Diplomat in Cuba 
Girl’s Diary Becomes a Book 
Music of Chance 


Will You Be a Butcher, Baker... ? 
Spotlight on School Athletes 


Taste the air! 

Its cool purity exchanges my atoms 

For Shakespeare’s and Whitman's and 
Tennyson's. 

Until lam now a genius. 

See the glory! 

On the flowering branches and clovered 
hillsides. 

Blinding these 

With unearthly 





eyes 
‘ loveliness. 
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(By the author amp “Rally ae the Flag, _— als 
“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 


IS EUROPE? 


School life is such a busy one, what with learning the Maxixe, 
attending public executions, and walking our cheetahs, that per- 
force we find ourselves sometimes neglecting our studies. There- 
fore this column, normally a vehicle for innocent tomfoolery, 
will occasionally forego levity to offer a quick survey course in 
one of the learned disciplines. Today, for an opener, we will dis- 


. cuss Modern European History. 


Strictly defined, Modern European History covers the history 
of Europe from January 1, 1964, to the present. However, in 
order to provide employment for more teachers, the course has 
been moved back to the Age of Pericles, or the Renaissance, as 
it is better known as. 

The single most important fact to remember about Modern 
European History is the emergence of Prussia. As we all know, 
Prussia was originally called Russia. The ‘“‘P”’ was purchased 
from Persia in 1874 for $24 and Manhattan Island. This later 
became known as Guy Fawkes Day. 

_ Persia without a “P” was of course called Ersia. This so em- 
barrassed the natives that they changed the name of the 
country to Iran. This led to a rash of name changing. Mesopo- 
tamia became Iraq, Schleswig-Holstein became Saxe-Coburg, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina became Cleveland. There was even talk 
about changing the name of stable old England, but it was for- 
gotten when the little princes escaped from the Tower and in- 
vented James Watt. This later became known as the Missouri 
Compromise. 





Only last week he P aeeniel the German hoi berced pointer 


Meanwhile Johann Gutenberg was quietly inventing the print- 
ing press, for which we may all be grateful, believe you me. Why 
grateful? Ill tell you why: Because without Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion you would not have this newspaper to read and you might 
never learn that Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades are now 
available in two varieties—the regular double-edge blade we 
have all come to know and love, and the new Personna Injector 
Blade. Users of injector razors have grown morose in recent 
years. even sullen, and who can blame them? How would you 
feel if you were denied the speed and comfort and durability and 
truth and beauty of Personna Stainless Steel shaving? Not very 
jolly, ’ll wager! But injector shavers may now rejoice—indeed 
all shavers may—for whether you remove your whiskers reg- 
ularly or injectorly, there is a Personna blade for you—a Per- 
sonna Stainless Steel Blade which will give you more luxury 
shaves than Beep-Beep or any other brand you might name. If 
by chance you don’t agree, the makers of Personna will gladly 
buy you a pack of any brand you think is better. 

Yes, friends, we may all be grateful to Johann Gutenberg for 
inventing the means to spread this great news about Personna. 
The next time you’re in Frankfurt-am-Main, why don’t you 
drop in and say thanks to Mr. Gutenberg? He is elderly —408 
years last birthday—but still quite active in his laboratory. Only 
last week he invented the German short-haired pointer. 

But I digress. Returning to Modern European History, let 
us now examine that ever-popular favorite, France, 

France, as we all know, is divided into several Departments. 
There is the Police Department, the Fire Department, the Gas 
and Water Department, and the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. There is also Madame Pompadour, but that is another 
story and is taught only to graduate students. 

Finally we take up Italy—the newest European nation. Italy 
did not become a unified state until 1848 when Garibaldi, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel threw three coins in the Trevi Fountain. 
This lovely gesture so enchanted all of Europe that Metternich 
traded Parma to Talleyrand for Mad Ludwig of Bavaria. Then 
everybody waltzed till dawn and then, tired but happy, they 
started the Thirty Years War. This later became known as Pitt 
the Younger. ~ 

Space does not permit me to tell you any more about Modern 
European History. Aren’t you glad? ©1965, Max Schulman 


And aren’t you glad you tried Personna® Blades? You'll be 
even gladder when you try the perfect companion to Personna: 


new Burma Shave®. It soaks rings around any other lather! 
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cs & 
Peace Corps Nurses in Malaya. See TV Tips. 


“What person,” The Wall Street Journal 
.can really believe that Africa, 
aflame with violence, will have its fires 
quenched because some Harvard boy or Vas- 
sar girl lives in a mud hut and speaks 


asked, “.. 


Swahili?” 


. Others greeted John F. Kennedy’s pro- 
posal, first put before the public at San Fran- 
cisco’s Cow Palace in November 1960, with 
such comments as “pony-tailed co-eds; and 
crew-cut Jack Armstrongs playing Albert 
or “Kennedy’s Kiddie Korps.” 

But young people who, from the very first, 
knew that this was something vital and worth- 
while, have with their overwhelming support 
of the Peace Corps, answered these critics. 

In the February issue of Scholastic Roto 
we asked, Have you ever thought of somene 


Schweitzer,” 


the Peace Corps? 


The following letters best represent the 
spirit of affirmation and dedication found in 


the many replies we received. 


I have thought and am thinking very seri- 
ously of joining the Peace Corps, and for one 
simple reason. I detest ignorance. By ignor- 
ance I do not.mean illiteracy. I refer to the 
kind of ignorance which drives men to mur- 
der, suicide, theft, assault and savage hate. I 
believe that this sort of ignorance can be 
conquered simply by having its bearer ob- 
serve truth and justice and love in action. 

I believe that people whose hearts and 
minds are void and whose ambitions have 
been smothered through a lack of oppor- 
tunity can find a new life through the Peace 
Corps. Not having been blinded by society, 
these people might develop characters incred- 
ible in their own content of common sense, 
comprehension and objectiveness. The Peace 
Corps has the power to instill in these people 
the ability to think, to distinguish between 
right and wrong and to establish their own 
principles according to their own reasoning. 
Members of the Peace Corps do not attempt 
to impose upon anyone their opinions or 
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their es or their religions. * 
deed “help people to help themse 

I see in the Peace Corps a chance 
isfy someone’s thirst for knowledge, 
standing and recognition as a huma 
and a chance to present to a person the 
things in life, which incidentally are | 
Karen Surratt, Clinton H.S. » Joanna, | 














. The Peace Corps is a policy as yt 

and. as modern as ourselves. It re e 

energy and flexibility of the young. Iq 
that it is a job that must be done, bat 

at the expense of any sacrifice. One. ge : 

much in excitement, as one gives in wor 

Leonora M. Puns 

‘Princess Anne H.S., Virginia Beach, 


.I should like very much to ha 
part i in the Peace Corps. +2 
But like many other capable college | | 
uates —I expect life and its demands 
prevent me from doing so. I know of n 
who feel this way and so I think the C 
is deprived of many talented people» 
would participate if they could. 
I have a brother who will soon 
law degree. He has a Masters degree 
complete and a Bachelors degree in Poli 
Science and Economics. He thinks the P 
Corps is one of the finest groups. But 
owes a large debt after 81% years of co. 
He must begin at once to repay so that 
younger brothers can go to college. 
I wonder if a solution might be read 
in this type of case by the Federal Educat 
Loans canceling debts of students after 
tain number of years in the service —Si 
as they do for teachers who spend five y 
teaching for 50% of the debt cancelled, 
Barbara Gregg, Sleepy Eye H. 
Sleepy Eye, M 
The Peace Corps, a group of dedi 
young people who aim to introduce and 1 
ture Democracy in the depressed ai 
this small world, is a living, breathing 1 
rial to President John Fitzgerald Kenn 
man who was deeply loved. by all Ame 
I feel that by joining the Peace Corps 
become a brick, a part of this memori: 
Kennedy . . . the most beautiful memori al 
all in that it is alive. . 
Each member of the ‘Peace © Comps 
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Raymond C. Kurzweil, 17, a senior at Martin Van 
ren High School (Queens Village, N.Y.) plays an 
ginal piece of music composed by a computer which 
designed and built. 

Ye was selected as one of the 40 winners in the 24th 
ence Talent Search. In late February this select group 
osen from some 22,500 students throughout the coun- 
and then from a final “Honors” group of 300 con- 
lants) met in Washington for the Science Talent 
titute. This “search” is conducted through the Science 
tbs of America and financed by the Westinghouse 
ectric Corporation) Educational Foundation. 
Raymond’s computer simulates furctions of the cre- 
ve process. The 160 relays in his system can detect, 
ve and act on problems without human assistance. It 
k him almost two years to finish his computer. He 
nonstrated its function by sending an electronic mouse 
ough a foreign maze. He then compares the results 
h the actions of a live hamster. 

"he computer -has also been used to turn out dozens 
classical and romantic compositions in code which 
ymond then translates into music. An accomplished 
linist and pianist, he has no trouble performing his 
puter compositions. 

4fter graduation he would like to study computer 
hnology at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
ring the past two summers he has worked as a research 
stant and completed an IBM computer course. 






















| Titchen 





Fred Hemming, Jr., of Punahou High School, Hono- 
4, is the youngest person to win the Senior Champion- 
p at Mahaka International Surfing Championship. 

Mahaka, one of the most challenging surfing sites, 
kes this event “The World Series of Surfing.” Fred has 
9 competed in the World Competition in Peru and has 
n seen on ABC’s “Wide World of Sports.” 

Pred is co-captain of his school’s. championship surfing 
m and is an outstanding football player. He plans to 
d the University of Southern California this fall. 

















































Dan Schuller 


Lake View (Chicago) High School students are play- 
ing chess . . . in class, at lunch and in city-wide tourna- 
ments. In fact, most of the student body has been 
caught up by the old game’s challenge for clear, con- 
cise logic and imaginative decisions (above, top). 

Nowhere does spring hit so hard as on the college 
campus. Princeton students rolled into the seqson 
early this year (February) with a new fad, roller skat- 
ing to class (above center). Alert police picked up two 
collegians skating down Princeton’s Nassau Street — 
they didn’t have front and back lights on their 
“vehicles.” 

Half Hollow Hills High School, Huntington Station, 
N.Y., turns into a warring camp each March when 
students grapple for victory at the Junior-Senior Com- 
petition Night (above, bottom). 

There are tugs-of-war, pep rallies, relay races, vol- 
leyball and basketball. Even square dancing can earn 
team points, Last year, the losing junior class is sure 
the record skipped and lost them this round, too. 

The entertainment competition may be barbershop- 
style or folk music-style or any style at all. It all adds 
up to weeks of frenzied preparation for a rollicking 
night of stiff competition and nonsense in the packed 
gymnasium. 


Spring is picnic time. Youngsters at Junior Village, an 
orphanage in Washington, D.C., have a grand picnic 
planned for them each spring by the students at nearby 
Woodrow Wilson High School. There’s singing (lower 
left) led by guitarist, Brien Hopkins, baseball and other 
games, lots of picnic-type food and loving care (top 
left) for the children. : 
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~ Karen 


Bendick 


Determined Not to Become a Has-Been at 17, Karen Thinks fe Her 


Book for Young Readers as a First Success in a Writing and Art Career. 


Karen Bendick always thought she should 
| eep a diary. Her 13th summer promised to 
|'e special because she would have a horse of 
er own. She began her diary and from the 
irst pages knew this would have to be a book. 
“A Horse Named Summer” is a moving and 
1emorable story of a girl, her horse, her 
tiends and her feelings. 


.I got a very strange feeling of worry today 


| as ip took Summer out of the stall. It may sound ° 


| silly but I really wonder if Summer knows that I 
love him so much . . . I know Summer respects 
ine, for otherwise he would never have changed 
from a shy, scared horse to the proud animal he is 
today. Yet is he doing all I ask him because he is 

| afraid of me? I truly hope not. 

. . We might not be able to keep him. I could 
accept that fact, but I could never accept the fact 
of losing him both ways. By both ways I mean 

_ tot having him around any more and not having 
4 him remember his love for me. It breaks my heart 
| even to think about it. 
i The book is a happy book, written and illus- 
trated by a delightful young person. Karen 
| | Bendick, a junior at Rye (N.Y.) High School, 
Is a petite girl with long, free, shining dark 
‘hair. She is a vivacious, sensitive individual. 
|| When interviewed recently on the “Today” 
Show, she was asked if she considered herself 
(a typical teen-ager. 
“I hate to think of myself as a typical any- 
“thing,” she answered. “It is generalizing too 
pees As a person grows up, he should be 
| 


| criticized or complimented as an individual.” 
it 


| A Horse Named Summer’' (Rand McNally) 


Although she has shied away from accepting 
many publicity opportunities, Scholastic Roto 
inet with Karen on a recent school holiday. 

“I don’t want to make it a big thing. I don’t 
lwant a 14- -year-old (she was 14 when she 
|showed the first draft to her publisher) to 
(aa the book.” 


Talking with Karen, one gets the pleasant 
‘eeling of being with a person who delights in 
the full, unlimited possibilities of the world. 
She is glad that her best friend attends 
mother local high school for by sharing ,they 
vach can broaden their circle of friends and 
2xperiences. Even the fact that her favorite 
n is away at boarding school is not all bad 
yecause she finds that she has many good boy 
iends in school . . . in the often unique sense 
friendship rather than dating. 
any of my friends have nothing outside 
hool; their whole life is school. I don’t think 
nat is oe I know I change every minute. 


[ 


“I do less in extracurricular activities 
now. I find I need more...” she paused. 
“More time for yourself,” we offered. 

“Yes. Though I guess that sounds self- 
ish. But there is so much to do. . . just the 
book has opened up so many new things.” 

One of these many things is reading. 
Her. favorite book is “The Prophet” by 
Kahlil Gibran. “It’s so beautiful. His 


thoughts are so simply conveyed.” 

She admires Steinbeck because of his 
simple, direct style. And Emerson, as- 
signed reading in school, opened up an- 
other new world through his clear essays 
on giving, love and friendship. 

Karen’s future world will, she says, defi- 


nitely include a career built around her 


writing and art. 









by John: B. Tonoesn ¢ In 1962, John was 
a senior at Northwood School, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. Since then he has attended 
the School of Foreign Service at George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. 
Goal: a career in politics or diplomacy. 

This month, although world attention is 
focused on Vietnam, my thoughts return 
to April 1963 when I went to Cuba, trouble 
spot of the early ’60’s. 


~ Young C 





My father, James B. Dondvan. became 
legal counsel to the Cuban Families Com- 
mittee in June 1962 and has made many 
trips to Cuba on behalf of more than 9,700 
Americans and Cubans held in Castro’s 
prisons. This April trip was to negotiate the 
release of nine shipwrecked American 
skindivers. He was right to believe that 
Castro would be impressed if he brought 
a member of his family to Cuba. 


‘you're college-bound, you should 
now these facts now about Army ROTC 


“WhatisROTC? The Army Reserve Officers you for a private pilot’s license. You receive 
Training Corps is an on-campus training program military textbooks and uniforms at government 


| designed to develop the qualities of leadership in expense, as well as $40 per month during the final 


Although the ROTC concept dates back to 1820, 


college men—specifically, to produce officers for two years. Best of all, you get the proof that 
‘the United States Army. you’re ready to assume leadership responsibilities 
—a commission as a Second Lieutenant. 


| ROTC as we know it began with the National ROTC campus activities can open new doors to 
| _ Defense Act of 1916. Upon graduation, students good times and lasting friendships. The annual 
/-_ who have successfully completed the ROTC course Military Ball is usually one of the top social events 

| are commissioned Second Lieutenants in the of the year. ROTC-sponsored rifle teams, bands 
| _- United States Army or a Reserve component. and drum and bugle corps, and military honor 
a : societies round out the extra-curricular activities 
|- Howdoes it work? College ROTC is split into in most colleges and universities. 

| two phases—the Basic Course, taken during fresh- 

le man and sophomore years, and the Advanced —- Service as an Officer. When you complete the . 
| Course, for juniors and seniors. ROTC course and graduate from college, you are 


military teaching, tactics, administration, logistics 


2: | ROTC students study such subjects as leadership, 
and exercise of command. 


eligible for a commission as a Second Lieutenant. 
Normally you will serve on active duty for two 
interesting years—often abroad, with opportuni- 


=. % See ties to travel. When you return to civilian life you 


Normally, ROTC is a four-year program. How- will retain your status as an officer in a Reserve 
j ever, if you are planning to enroll in a two-year component. 
_ junior college, a new plan will permit you to 
_ participate in ROTC—and obtain a commission— What’s the next step? If you plan to attend one 
__when you later transfer to a four-year, ROTC- of the 247 colleges or universities now offering 
"affiliated college or university after your soph- Army Officer training, or if you would just like 
-- omore year. more information about the program, fill in and 


send the coupon below. 


-Whatarethe benefits? As an ROTC student, 


you receive the kind of management training that Students who have applied to or have been ac- 
BY can mean success in a civilian career, as well as cepted by an Army ROTC-affiliated college may 
jn military life. In certain colleges, you are eligi- also write directly to the Professor of Military 
ble for free flight instruction which may qualify Science of that college. 
ee 
Oe es cs pes en eres ane See ne a SS a Ge Siem Ses es ae eas Sn Sas Seas OD Sones SS Se me SoS ES Sa ED SER LE =i 


AR MY ROTG Box 1040, Westbury, New York 11591 


Please send me the latest information on the new Army Reserve Officer Training program for college students. | am a high school 


college or university. 





sophomore (_), junior (_), senior ( ), and plan to attend 


“ 
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in a near-by box at the National Basebe 


-‘Ladyfish? ” What we thought a legend, wa: 





ap 


Paras 
CNS. 
April 5th we left for Havana. On the plar 
my father warned John Nolan, an assistant - 
the negotiations, and me, that we’d have tol 
patient, for our time would be in their hand 


He was right. We did not see Castro, exce) 






Championships, until late the second night. — 
While we waited, we saw Havana, a beaut 
ful city in spite of the armed men and wome 
and posters—Patria o Muerte (Fatherland ¢ 
Death) or Vinceremos (We Will Conquer. 
Latin gaity, it seemed, overcame the sombe: 
ness usually associated with a police state. — 

When Castro arrived at our assigned hous 
in Mirimar, he looked as he does in all his pic 
tures—black hair and beard, olive green fz 
tigues, combat boots—a rough, crude man, Bu! 
his broad grin, confident stride and firm hanc 
clasp impressed me most. Even his worst ene 
mies concede his personal magnetism. : 

“Where do you go to school? Do politic: 
or economic matters interest you?” He cor 
stantly -questioned and appeared actively in 
terested in my replies. 

We talked for nearly two hours before Joh | 
Nolan and I left my father, Castro and his con. 
fidant, Vallejo, to begin the confidential pris 
oner negotiations. It was daybreak when m 
father finally emerged, haggard but please. 
to announce his success. The skindivers wer 
to be released Tuesday. 

We spent much of Sunday and Monday wit) 
Castro, relaxing and discussing everything fron 
accomplishments of the revolution to spea 
fishing. He showed us a long silver harpoon. 
“I’ve been practicing with this regularly,” hi} 
said, with the help of interpreter, Vallejo. “Fo' 
years I have been hunting a ten thousand pounc) 
fish that sits on the ocean bottom with hi. 
mouth open to catch other fish. We call it : 


shattered when he invited us to fish at, ironi- 
cally, the Bay of Pigs, site of the tragic 196) 
invasion! 

Monday morning we left for our fishing trip’ 
A dozen milicianos followed our 1956 Chevro- 
let, well stocked with sub-machine guns. Ex. 
cited people greeted Castro in each town. Hi 
explained everything along our route and a 
we drove through the Zapata Swamp, pointec 

out the major movements of the Bay of Pig 
invasion. He said he had complete advance: 
notice of the invasion force from ee 
newspapers. 

I sought out Castro’s ideas about the ith 
of the revolution. “Hasn’t your system resultec 
in the loss of some of the most basic humar 
freedoms?” I asked. 

“Freedoms! Hah, what is freedom!” i. 
shouted. “Is a man free when he suffers con. 
stant exploitation by the upper classes? Is ¢ 
man free when he cannot be admitted to t 
public hospital without the written permissior 
of a public official? Is he free if his food an 
housing remain at mere survival levels?” _ 

Most of the conversation during the moto 
trip concerned our government, Castro ha. 
many questions—our military set-up, educati tio, 
system, etc. He described various program 
being carried out in Cuba such as his | 
campaign against illiteracy. 

Next morning, Tuesday, April oth, the skin 
divers, who had suffered a nightmare of solitar 
confinement and deprivation for several wet 
were released to us at the airport. 

_ As we left Havana, I felt proud to have 
of small help in this mission of freedom. | 
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Look. whats in and look. whos in it! 








The Flirt Look: Be-scalloped spring The Go-Go Look: Go Navy! Go Braid- 
’ green is in! McCall's pattern 7703. 





; Say ee An example 

ea | ae of the by Madeline B. Ullman ¢ These pictures were 
Sar Eo a ee oe music taken at a rehearsal of John Cage’s “Atlas 
: er eee a eri ' New York Eclipticalis with Winter Music, Electronic 
iar 7s oe Philharmonic Version.” Critics label such music indeter- 
* pees a “== members minate or aleatoric music (aleaos is Greek 
Sey =: Veee ane =~ faced at for dice)...or, more simply, music of chance. 
wr : eee = Tecent This is because the composer writes down 
ca ae SnGee - part of his work and leaves the rest open to 
«as a Museo; chance — the performer. Sometimes even the 

: ihaesae composing is a matter of chance. one 
Bert Bial Cage’s music may employ one to 20 pianists, 





trimmed! You're in! McCall's #7668. 


you . Captivating in The Flirt Look, terrific in The « ; 
Go-Go Look, sensational in The Zip Look. Now all 

the “in” fashions can be yours with a made-for-you fit ...a 

made-for-you look. How? Find out—at your SINGER CENTER. 


The Zip Look: The Pant Suit adorned with the Big 
Zipper for big fashion. McCall's pattern 7634. 


Pastis an exciting new ora of fashion! 
Friendly Singer people will show you how easily you 
can Create a really ‘“‘in’’ wardrobe —even if you never sewed 
before! See the latest patterns, trimmings, and, at many 


you - 


Singer Centers, lovely fabrics, too. Sew on fabulous SINGER* \ X/ , fe 

sewing machines—they're yours to rent or buy. (New hat S new jor tomorrow 
SINGER sewing machines from $59.50!) Drop in today to the 1S at today ! 
place where the ‘‘in"’ look begins . . . your SINGER CENTER. : 
















eee. ne SINGER SINGER Je SINGER es 
Everything's mn transistorized ea transistorized |¥"°"| transistorized {\ 
at SINGER: mug) Portable phonos \@ir- portable pocket-size (r< 

f and records TV sets radios 


* 





*A Trademark of THE SINGER COMPANY. Listed in phone book under SINGER COMPANY. 
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use all or part of the score, be played in who 
or in part, for any duration by any ensembl 

Furthermore, composing involved chant 
Chinese fortune cards and astronomy. } 

To learn more about the music of chance) 
“Scholastic Roto” talked with John Cage ; 
a rehearsal of his work. 

When I arrived at New York’s Lincoln Cer 
ter of the Performing Arts, Cage, a gray-suite 
man with bristling black hair, told me, “Ils 
you during the Tchaikowsky, I don’t want? 
hear that.” 

When we met backstage, I asked, “Hoj 
would you explain your music?” i 

“It’s free of a fixed object. It has parts bi 
no score. Just as Calder’s mobiles have flex 
bility but no fixedness.” 

“Does this represent a break with traditio 

' Cage shook his head. “First we had t 
major and minor scales. Then the chroma 
of Wagner, the twelve-tone scale. Still all mu 
was in quarter-tones. In the Thirties we notic 
16th and 32nd tones of Eastern music. Sou 
was microtonal.” 

He paused. “One of the Futuristic paint 
was also a musician and he reproduced oa 
In 1933 Varese composed the historic ‘Ton 
tion’ which reproduced noise. My musie cor 
from all this.” 

“What are you trying to do in your mus 

“Nothing. I’m leaving people’s emotions 2 
ideas free. ’'m not forcing anything on peo; 
My music doesn’t push people. My sounds a 
sounds rather than imitations of people’s f 
ings. I present sounds as themselves. Accordi 
to the dictionary, music is the communicati 
of sounds and feelings. That’s wrong. Souni 
is sound. A person is a person. They’re ca 
pletely different. 

“Tchaikowsky pushes me around ! 
ally. Bach pushes me around intellectually 
Rock ’n roll pushes you around. I'm trying 
extend the possibilities of music. I use mu 
synthesizers and music on tape.” 

Pointing outside the window to an empty I 
and a fence plastered with peeling posters, 
said, “Anything you look at is field for 
Anything is field for music.” 

Reference to painters and sculptors cropp 
up often in Cage’s remarks. Yet he stresse 
“We may be said to be replying to mode 
painting, but we don’t do what painting does 

“What is the nature of the response to you 
music?” I asked. 

“Controversial,” he snapped. 

“What has been the reaction of the playe 


| 
| 


These objects added to the percussion _ 
Section tend to alienate many of the 
traditionally trained orchestra members. 


ee 


. 
t 
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e orchestra?” 
‘Oh, hostile,” he said calmly. 


i ready to begin. 

Xs unneeded musicians streamed off-stage, 
‘violinist murmured, “I’m uncaged.” 

[he green light went on. The musicians be- 
to play. Cage rapped the stand to inter- 
t. “This isn’t a New Year’s piece. I have 
ither one that is, but this isn’t it.” 

(he musicians laughed and resumed play- 
| In the middle a clarinetist stopped playing 
| started laughing: 

Dne violinist asked the other, “I play the 
id section?” to which the other answered, 
l¢ 











\t that point the rehearsal of Cage’s work 


> of Chance Is Being Performed Now But It’s the Kind 
ic That You and 99.99% of Other Americans May Never Hear. 


nudging him, “What’s the matter with you? 
Can’t you read music?” 

The two started to play. “Ha,” said the 
second. “You played the wrong line.” They 
smiled wryly. 

Cage interruped again. “Just play each note. 
Don’t play melodic passages.” 

The red light flashed on, signaling the end 
of the piece. 


What did those 20 minutes of music sound 
like? My notes read: “Cats screaming, fog 
horns, Diesel horn, whisperings and gong, dog 
scratching on door, machine-gun bullets, gig- 
gles in the audience, my ears feel as though 
plane making steep drop,-more sharp. noises, 
my ears worse.” 

At the concert, there were deep sighs, some 
applause, hisses and lady-like boos. 

Musical history had been made. 





Several compositions by John Cage have 
been recorded. For information about either 
“Amores for Prepared Piano and Percussion,” 
“Aris with Fontana Mix” or “Cartridge Music,” 
write to Time Records, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. For information about “In- 


determinacy” write to Folkways Records, 141 


West 45 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. - 


Leonard Bernstein at New York Philharmonic rehearsal 





_ For this © 
concert, the : 
Lincoln Center © 3 
stage was 

criss-crossed \-* 
with wires and ——— 
cluttered with — 
“unmusical” 
objects. 









Jeens 
ASK Ton... 









\ Q » I want a smart new hairstyle for Easter, 
W but beauty shops make me look overdone. 
How to get a style that looks like ME? 
W. A., Trenton, N. J. 


A. Via your own little hands, that’s how. 
After all, who knows your hair better than 
you? There are slues of pretty Spring styles; 
try the softly rounded ones (simple; tres 


(top, left). Behind him is the clock (below, left also) which 
signals the beginning and end of Cage’s composition. John 
Cage at electronic mixer (below, right). He says that his music 
is not electronic. “It’s made so by adding 

contact mikes to the instruments (top, right). The 

mikes lead into pre-amplifiers, these to an electronic 

mixer where we control the sound, and then into 

amplifiers and loudspeakers spaced around the auditorium.” 












chic!) And don’t wait till Easter Eve—start 
experimenting now. You need enough time to 
try several styles—and to get used to your 
new coiffure so you won’t fret about it when 
you're Easter parading or partying. You never need to fret or 
fuss if your ’do has good home permanent hold. For this, thank 
the body you get with Smooth ’n Sleek Toni. It’s the uncurly 
permanent. Gives shape and curve...without curls. 








Q. Lately my hair’s been splitting at the 
ends. Am I teasing it too much—or what? 
T. D., Camden, Ark. 









with enough fullness for today’s hairstyles. 
Another culprit: too-tight roller winding. All 
hazards to avoid. And now, do this. Trim off 
the bad ends. Make gentle massage a daily 7 
ritual. Also, see how a good creme rinse like 
Tame helps soothe bruised tresses; keeps 
them tangle-free. 


Q » When your're stuck with glasses how can any hairdo look 
g00d!? O. L., Miami, Fla. 


A. The right hairdo, and the right glasses, not only “look 
good”—but can flatter a bespectacled damsel. We mean, a ’do 
and specs becoming to your face type. Many girls find they 
improve problem face shapes; features. For instance? Upswing- 
ing hairstyles and glasses add needed lift to square or round 
“phizzogs” Best general rule: Keep your brow uncluttered. 


Choose a soft, simple ’do. 
ers. They come only with a Smooth ’n Sleek 


; | 
Toni. They’re the BIG permanent curlers 


made to combo with a special waving lotion—to bring you 
curve (but no curl) and body that really lasts. 


Q. I like my hair longish and perfectly 
straight—but my “elephant” ears stick out 
through the sides! Any way to keep them 
covered? M. P., Boise, Ida. 


A. First...plumpen that lanky mane! (Per- 
fectly straight hair “styles” have no style.) 
You’re smarter to wear a curvy ’do, with 
side fullness: best “undercover agent” for 
jumbo ears. And what helps you get and keep 
that camouflaging fullness? Jumbo body-curl- 





Had your Smooth ’n Sleek Toni yet? When you do-—tell us 
about it! Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, 
The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Include 
your complete name and address. 
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Martin Iger 


Baker, Mark 
Kaplan, takes 
sweet rolls 
'. from the oven. 

| These and other 
baked goods 
are sold to 
students 
at cost. 





SE 


@MAVERICK IS THE REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR WESTERN WEAR MANUFACTURED BY BLUE BELL, ING,, (MAKERS OF JEANIE SPORTSWEAR) 350 FIFTH AVE.. 


Now high-spirited young America has its own classic jean. 
The name's Maverick®. And Maverick jeans are as different 
as the New Frontier is from the Old, as a graceful sports car 
is from a horse and buggy. Made for the tempo of today, 
Maverick jeans are specially styled and tailored along lithe, 
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Food Trade 


Sure-Employment Skills for Our Fourth Largest 


Industry are Taught at this Unique High School 


Food Trades High School in New York City 
is located on West 13th Street, bordering on 
Greenwich Village. The building is over 100 
years old and resembles a warehouse from 
the street. The bare entrance and vacant stair- 
wells give little indication of school life. 

As soon as one enters one of the shops, how- 





» NEW YORK 10001. 


lean lines. That’s why they have the remarkable ability to 
look slim and snug yet allow for loose-limbed action. The 
traditional fabrics are just as comfortable, just as rugged as 
ever. And now they're Sanforized™, pre-shrunk to keep their 
fit. Yes, Maverick jeans are“in”—at stores everywhere. $3.95. 















ever, the place comes alive. The boys 4 
hard and there is an atmosphere of purpe 
and productivity. . 
There are shops for each specialized 
of study . . . Cooking and Catering, Baking 
Meat Merchandising. 
A student concentrates on one of these f 
trades skills. He will spend half. of his daj 
a shop and half in academic classes at ano’ 
building. Seniors, who meet academic 
other school standards, may get on-the 
training by working a half day in industry 
stead of shop; they receive the usual wages 
this employment. 
The work done in these shops is prac 
and simulates an actual working situatior 
closely as possible. 1 
Each day the boys in the Cooking and 


p 


















Larry Sibley, in the Cooking and Catering 
Department, uses an ice cream scoop to 
dish out hamburger for the school lunch. 


ing department feed 400 to 500 stude 
Lunches are varied, full and an outstar di 
buy for 35¢. They also serve an excellen 
slightly more elaborate, lunch to the teach 
In addition to learning all phases of mé 
preparation, they learn catering — which i 
cludes the preparation and serving of fan 
and decorative foods for social events. Coi 
tracts from the Board of Education for spe | 
events and catering for school functions, pr 
vide practical experience. 
Summer jobs at resorts and children’s cam 
are plentiful for these boys. Many will we 
in New York resorts Easter week for rool 
board and $10 a day. When a boy is re 
for full-time employment, union wage in Nt 
York sets his minimum at $124 for a 37-ho 
week with time-and-a-half on Saturday. 
A baker, sure of steady, year-round 
can now look forward to the bright pros 
of an industry starting on a new period ¢ 
technological development. 
Boys at Food Trades in the Baking Depari 
ment learn all about commercial baking—fror 
bread to fine pastries. 
In industry, these boys will begin as ‘thir 





liam Lederman, an expert cake decorator, 
rks in the busy baking department 
th an artist’s concentration. 


ers for $21.50 a day. If skilled, they work 
I way up rapidly. 

(he cooperation of wholesalers and unions 
1 the school, make it possible for the boys 
the Meat Merchandising Department to 
‘kas they would if employed on the outside. 
at, delivered to the school by wholesalers, 
ut to their specifications, picked up at the 
| of the day and distributed through the 
i¢ channels as their other meats. 

Minimum salary for a boy trained in this 
Lis $109 for a 374-hour week and he can 
nt on a base minimum of 10 to 15 hours 
reek overtime. 

[he food industry, our fourth largest, has 
annual volume of business that exceeds 20 
ion dollars. Some three million people are 
ployed in this large and growing field. 

Mr. William Bodenstein, Placement Coun- 
i at the school, says “I have never seen 
aeone with the skills such as we teach here, 
mployed.” It is unlikely that he ever will. 











Wielding the big knives and cleavers 
used to bone and cut meats, calls for 
great skill and knowledge of the craft. 





Do You Know Your Baseball? 


Eight out of 10 right, is a shutout. Six out of 10 is a good series. Four out of 10, a strikeout. Only two right — 
you like peanuts better than the game. From “Street and Smith’s 1965 Yearbook.” Answers on page 12. 


HOMERS: 

1. Duke Snider 6. Jimmy Foxx 
2. Hank Aaron 7. Ted Williams 
3. Yogi Berra 8. Stan Musial 

4. Mickey Mantle 9. Willie Mays 
5. Roger Maris 10. Lou Gehrig 





Fampaae NS a inn Te g Re ae ; 
You want to type a foreign language, science 
or math? Simple. Just change the optional 
Changeable Type™ characters on your Smith- 
Corona. Snap off the old. Snap on the new. 
Only Smith-Corona builds portables with this 
and with so many exclusive features. Fact is, 
Smith-Corona has a habit of being first with 
innovations that others follow years later. 


QUARANTEE: AMY SMITH-CORONA BRAMCH OFFICE WILL REPLACE WITHOUT CHARGE (EXCEFT FOR LABOR AND SHIPPING) ANY PART THAT PROVES DEFECT! 





HITS: 
a. 366 f. 521. +1. Mickey Mantle 6. 
b. 534 g. 454 2. Jim Pearsall 7. 
c. 358 h. 240 3. Willie Mays 8. 
d. 453 i. 493 4. Ty Cobb a) 
e. 475 j. 407 5. Joe Adcock 10. 


Duke Snider a. 1548 f. 4191 


Ernie Banks b. 1685 g. 2116 


Ken Boyer cc. 1773 h. 1716 
Wally Moon d. 1381 i. 1823 
Gus Bell e. 2016 j. 2204 





Think ahead- 


Only Smith-Corona 
makes portables 
with snap-on 


ee 


= Ha 3 


i fe 
Ee Mery eee t Saree ee ete 

The only manufacturer of electric portables. 
The only portables with a jeweled main bear- 
ing. The first portables with an all-steel frame. 
The first all-steel case. The first five-year 
guarantee. Just a few of the reasons why 
more people buy Smith-Corona portables 
than any other brand. Get Smith-Corona — 
the only portables with a future built in! 
Think ahead—think SCM 


IVE WITHIN 


6 YEARS OF PURCHASE DATE. WO LASOR CHARGE WITHIN 90 DAYS OF PURCHASE. WARRANTY COVERS ALL PARTS EXCEPT MOTOR, RUBBER PARTS, ENERGY CELL OR 
CHARGER AFTER 90 DAYS. DOES NOT COVER DAMAGE FROM ACCIOENT OR MISUSE AND EXTENDS ONLY TO ORIGINAL OWNER, 


Changeable 


today! 





SMITH-CORONA* 
PORTABLES ._/) 


Eo ¢ 


Gas. 


[s/c [ma 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE, 
WEW YORK, 10022. IN CANADA: SCM LTO., 
29 GERVAIS DRIVE, DOM MILLS, ONTARIO 
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Sculpture of the Future? 


Some wonder if today’s sculptures are an inside joke. 
Art critics do not. They answer that it is the business of 
the artist to reinterpret the world so that life emerges fresh 


|, and exciting. Metal sculptors use new forms and methods 
|, of expression to assume this role. 

. Sculptors have adapted the tools, materials and techni- 
|, ques of our industrial age to develop an up-to-date art 


language. They create strange metallic shapes—gleaming 


i wire. They have gone beyond old materials such as bronze 


_ casting and marble and use stainless steel because of its 


ey woROCRY 


, There’s a big choice not far ahead of you. 


. Skill, in a field such as electronics... 
| jet engines.. 


' Or you can take a job that helps you build for the 


| When you finish high school, you can take a job that 
} looks good at the start. One that puts what seems to be 


a lot of spending money in your pocket. 


} future. 


bin the U.S. Air Force, you'll learn a vital aerospace 


.or guided missiles. 
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U.S. Air Force 


No, the Gleaming Forms and Patterns 
of Metal Sculpture Are Here Today. 


beauty and durability. 

Architecture and sculpture have always complemented 
one another. A large building without one sculptural de- 
vice or another to soften its harsh lines, appears forbid- 
ding. Sculpture gives us a way to relate ourselves, in scale, 
with the building. 

Many stainless steel abstracts are already considered 
“classical” and occupy an important place in galleries, 
museums and private collections. Others, like those shown 
at the right, are found in our parks and plazas and gracing 
modern office buildings. 





You’ll work with the very latest equipment—equipment 
that makes the jazziest custom “rod” look like a kiddie 
Car. 


Your next few years are important ones. Don’t waste 
them. 


If you’re going on to college, you may have the opportunity to 
earn an officer’s commission while you work for your bachelor’s 
degree. The Air Force ROTC program is 
available on 186 college and university 
campuses in the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 


~ Anoutstandin g example of harmony between 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Building, Hartford, C 








sculpture and architecture by Roy Gussow. 
Highly polished stainless steel reflects 
the green glass and black metal of the 
building’s elliptical tower. 








U.S. Plywood Building, New York, 


Twisted metal sheets form free-curving 
swirls which enhance the straight lines 
of the building entrance. Beverly Pepper 
created this 17-foot high sculpture. 


“f 







An exotic tree-fountain by Norman Slater 
stands in the Garden of Providence, 

_ Ottawa, Canada. The high strength of 

_ steel makes this slender and delieute. 
design possible. . 


















+ following poem, written by Anne Jones, a Fragile memories. 


at John Adams High School, Cleveland, O., 
| fourth in the Nancy Thorpe Memorial Poetry 
it sponsored by Hollins College (Va.). The 
ition, which is open to eastern high school 


Tread lightly, please. 
Do not enmesh again 
The threads now cut 


a, drew more than 1,000 entries. Which sting to be mended. 
h is one of a series taken by James 4 i 
New Paltz, N.Y.) to portray the joy of dis- Tiptoe carefully in. 
ng a bubbling brook in the spring. He is a col- Wien aoe 
plans in ph : 
ee Photremaphy Lest this heart break again. 


the skill of a coppersmith. 


the air! 
iol purity exchanges my atoms 
lhakespeare’s and Whitman’s and 


he glory! 

ie flowering branches and clovered 
iIsides. 

ling these eyes 

‘unearthly loveliness. 1. Figure out a budget. 

Prove to your folks that you 
understand the responsibility 
of owning a car by itemizing 
your expenses month by 
month. Put down what you'll 
IL. have to spend for gas, oil and 
upkeep. What you’ll have to 
set aside for insurance. Then 


dings ‘hail budget something extra for 
| ae an “emergency fund’’—and 
the realization really make points in the 
Iwas seeing something honest responsibility department. 
world of gold-covered iron. P Viet 
cherish the flame Avett oe = 
shield it with my soul? a EX eee 
( prize a truth AG os? eee 
‘h saving and holding? bees’ Ki ye Sige 
lied the intricate patterns " ‘aft J iin 
hemselves . . . studied them Re cel) geese, 


great inventor might memorize them, 
ming to bend that flame to his own ends. 


Cycle: Love-Truth-Death 


James Slane 


2. Have a good driver-training 
course going for you. 

Did you know that completing 
your school’s driver-training 
course says a lot about you as 
a responsible driver? Police 
departments, auto clubs, and 
even insurance companies rec- 
ognize it as the best possible 
training you can get. So will 
your parents—provided you 
drive their car the way you 
drove your school’s cars. 











3. Show them you know a good 
dealer to go to. 

Your local Chevy dealer, for 
instance. The fact that your 
parents may have done busi- 
ness with him is to your 
advantage. Why not bring 
them along to look with you? 
Let them see firsthand the 
way the salesman answers all 
your questions and lets you 
take your time. That way, 
they’ll feel a lot surer about 
the used car you finally choose. 
And so will you. (Just for the 
record, browsers are always 
welcome under the big OK. 
So come in any time.) ... 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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JERRY | School 
— Athletes 
ITS in the 
GREAT 
10 
BE ‘IN’ 
Go 


Racers 





—f 


Spotlight 


is 


,@ 

€ ® 
J 
£3} 





Top scorers in any league 

—slim continental styling. 

A ‘perfect line’ of fabrics 

in the latest shades make 
. &A-1 Racers the unbeatable 
slacks} 


; At nearby men’s wear stores or write: 
GH Kotzin Co. 


r 1300 Santee St., Los Angeles, California 90015 


\ 
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George Aldredge, record-holding track star 
of Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas. 


ine. Homers: 1-j, 2-0, oe 4-9, 
=i. Hits: 1-e, 2-a, 3-j 





oe R 
Big Deal! So it Rolls! — 










































yi A 
life; a roller skater, at 16, is the best inh 
had trouble walking properly—these three hig sel 
portant characteristic. Each is a sport champion, a : 
George Aldredge attends Highland Park High School i in Dalla: 
there he has run the 60-yard dash in 6.1 seconds (believed to 
record) and a 100-yard dash in 9.4 seconds (definitely a scholastic 1 
“Aldredge has the cea leg speed P ve seen in years,” ae Te 


was being ballyhooed as the best sprinter in Texas. ; 
In the district meet, Aldredge finished first, 9.5 seconds, in the 1 ard d 
In the state meet he beat McVea and set the national record of 9.4 secon 
Michael “Mike” Jacques, the roller skater, is another dedicate 
He is dedicated to many things: music, sports, studies. The sixteen 
from Sommerville (Massachusetts) High School plays the piano at 
dances, engages in aquatic sports, football, baseball and basketball as W 
skating, and maintains a B-plus academic average. : mae 
Mike began skating when he was six. At seven, skating in compet 
excelled in all phases of the sport: figures, compulsory dance, free dance, 
skating, pairs and fours. At 10, with his younger partner, Nancy Lou John 
he won his first gold medal: first place in the juvenile pairs at the North 
Championships. Since then Mike has won dozens of medals. and is 
number one nationally in senior men’s singles. a 


Unforgettable is the good word with which to describe the Sasiebe 
Richard Flowers, Jr., son of the Attorney General of Alabama. Toda 
Richard is six feet tall and 170 pounds. He is a star hurdler and: mane 
ball player at Sidney Lanier High School in Montgomery. mm 

Sicknesses as a child left him deaf in one ear and forced him to weal 
rective shoes so he could walk properly. As he grew, he worked hard to 0 
come these handicaps. He succeeded. eer 

At the state high schoo] track meet last year, Flowers won the 120- 
hurdles and the 180-yard low hurdles in state schoolboy record times. 
the broad jump with a record leap. He tied the state record in winning th 
yard dash. He was anchor man on the 440-yard relay team which set 
record. In all he scored 2134 points in the meet, the most ever amasse 
athlete in the history of Alabama high school competition. aA. 

In football, halfback Flowers ran so well that he was his team’s leading 
and he earned All-State, All-Southern and All American acclaim. 

Richard Flowers, Mike Jacques and George Aldredge. Each 
clearly eae and going a long way in-the ens po 
sports. 


a 


one heal zi 
men! 


They say “two heads are better than one.” But if one’s all you 
have, SHORT CUT will help you make the most of it. Just rub 
some on top, comb... and you'll look smarter in seconds! © 
SHORT CUT gives your hair life, body, manageability; in- 
stantly improves the Eye-Q of any cut, short or long. (And | 
might even put that second headonyourshoulder 

_ hers!) Try it now! SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Old Spice . . . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 


WP 11ND LYOHS = 








Qe nee 





5 es Mame we 
[+ eee 


ae 





Fun comes in all shapes and sizes. It can happen any time . . . any place. Sometimes you plan 
it. . . sometimes it just “nappens’”— you never know. But one thing is sure—fun is something 
you want to remember. And that’s the reason for pictures! 

Pictures let you save all your fun—to enjoy and to share with others. Pictures are easier than 
ever to take, too—with new Kopak Instamatic Cameras! You can take sharp, clear snapshots in 
color or black-and-white, or sparkling color slides—great for showing at parties! 

With Kopak Instamatic Cameras, there’s no threading film! Just open the back of the camera, 
drop in a Kopapak Cartridge, flick the lever, and shoot! There’s a built-in flash holder for indoor 
shots. And prices start at less than $18. Talk to your Kodak dealer soon. (Or your parents!) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 







Modal 


Prices subject 
to change 
without notice. 







TRADEMARK 


14 


WV Ti 
Tuesday, April 13. “Bell Telephone Hour” welcomes spring with Dorothy Collins, 
Anita Gillette, Ron Husmann, The Mormon Tabernacle Choir. Color. (NBC) 
Monday, April 19. “Nineteen Forty-Five” analyzes the past 20 years. (CBS) _ 

. Tuesday, April 20. Acute and wry observer, David Brinkley, tours an American 
city, this time in “Our Man in Washington.” (NBC) 

Monday, April 26. “California, Class of 1965,” filmed at the U.S.C. campus at 
Berkeley, concentrates on those students involved with world affairs. (CBS) 

Best Bet: Saturday, April 10. “Mission to Malaya,” filmed on location, vividly 
portrays the experiences of Peace Corps nurse, Rita Frazone, and the training of 





Barbra Streisand 


ix Pear Ms tr iH ex: ; 
3 4 es go * 
oS ee tee 
i er a 
ep ARF 


her replacement, Marjorie Benning. (ABC) : 5 
Most Fun: Thursday, April 28. The first of Barbra Streisand’s Specials for CBS. 





Mappoptiid 


That’s Greek for Farmobil, a new kind of vehicle 
now being built by Chrysler Corporationin Greece. 

Everyone who has seen it has thought of a 
dozen different uses for it—even to operating a 
cow-milking machine out in the fields. Small 
towns could use it as a fire engine, transporting 
the entire brigade and hose. 

It was designed for rough roads—or areas 
where there are no roads at all. It can climb 
mountains like a goat, and it’s inexpensive to 
buy and economical to operate. The Farmobil 
may well be the answer to the transportation 
problems of many emerging countries. 

It’s another example of Chrysler Corporation’s 


Plymouth e Dodge Chrysler « Imperial « Dodge Trucks e Simcae Defense 
and Space Products « Diversified Products—Amplex ¢ Airtemp * Marine 
Division « Parts Division e Chemical Division e Industrial Products 
Division « Chrysler Credit—Financing and Insurance Chrysler Leasing 
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plan of sharing in the economic progress of 
countries around the world. Many of these in- 
stallations that began simply as assembly 
plants have grown into full-scale manufacturing 
operations. 

In most cases, the products made in them are 
for use only in the country in which they were 
built—made entirely by local labor and from 
local materials. 

Chrysler manufacturing and sales and service 
activities overseas have become a partnership 
with more than 130 countries... another reason 
why Chrysler Corporation is today America’s 
seventh largest industrial business. 


CORPORATION 


<i> 
kK] CHRYSLER 





















by Moira Walsh @ It probably is impo 
to make a movie about the life of Chris 
essential ingredient in. an undertaking 0 
kind is the validity and stature of the fil 
other words, it cannot possibly succes 
less it projects a believable portrait ¢ 
human and historical Christ — a figure 
appeared at a particular time and pla 
exercised a tremendous influence on 2 
encountered Him and on the subseque 
tory of the world. 

It is the human quality of this figure: 
so difficult and crucial. The Christ in 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” played by 
von Sydow, captured and stirred my im 
tion. As a result I was moved and imp 
by the film. There are, however, flaws 
name” stars used distractingly -in bit 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus played as ; 
sical accompaniment to the Raising of Lz 
and the Resurrection, etc. — which mal 
great promise of outstanding director C 
Stevens, disappointing. (United Artists) 


bd 











The film version of Joseph Conrad’s 1 
“Lord Jim,” written and directed by Ri 
Brooks, starring Peter O’Toole and many 
character actors, misses the point of the! 
The novel was a unified, searching and 
tive character study of a naval oneal 


guilty of cowardice. In the movie, the ch 
ter gets lost in Far-Eastern pageantry af 


. 


mantic adventures. (Columbia) ; 

“The Truth About Spring” starring I 
Mills, John Mills and James MacArthur 
versal) and “Mr. Moses” (United Artis 
Robert Mitchum and Carrol Baker are 
ful, romantic adventure tales. 






‘Military Classrooms 


drian A. Paradis ¢ Today a high school tenance, Precision Maintenance, Motor Main- 


ma and a skill are a must if you hope to- tenance, Clerical, Graphics, General Technical. 

op a satisfying career. What do you do, A word of warning: Once your draft board 

ver, if college is not for you and the has notified you to report for duty you cannot 

of technical training you need is too ex- enlist in the Army. Although everything pos- 

ve or not available where you live? For- sible will be done to place you in a job suited 

ely, the various Armed Services offer a to your aptitudes, the Army cannot extend 

ion through their many training programs the same “guaranteed choice” privileges en- 
1 will prepare you for a profitable and joyed by those who enlist before they receive 

ying occupation. a call from their draft board. 





e of Military Technical Training 

d you know that many military and civi- 
obs are quite similar? The reason is that 
im defense techniques emphasize the im- 


ince of technicians who can service and : BS. SS EE OTT a mer 
: : : cor: T G, IT TAKES PLANNING, CHIP. WE BEGAN 
ite complicated electronic, mechanical * ama, SYSTEM HAVE TO DO TO SET oe © WORKING ON THIS INAUGURATION EARLY LAST YEAR—EVEN BEFORE 
eae . : - | up ALL THE COM Ti AL THE CANDIDATES WERE NOMINATED. 2 

technical equipment. That is why in the y SAN EVENT OF THESE? <i 


sd Services you acquire the latest techni- 
jaining in work you enjoy and at the same 
earn a valuable skill that could later 
you handsome paychecks. 

the Army, for example, training courses 
is thorough as you will find anywhere. 
‘range from a 9-week course in radio- 
‘olled airplane-target radio maintenance 
25-week course as a repairman of dial 











= office telephone-exchange Epment WW THE PRESIDENT'S REVIEWING STAND FOR THE | 
| 28-week course in microwave radio mele nA Ta 
yment repair. You will find the~Armed Z Ett! iL Pr. 


ces’ schools,faculty and curriculum equal 


id sometimes better than civilian. AS A REPORTER, CHIP, YOU'LL ALSO 


BE INTERESTED TO KNOW THAT J 
5 WE’RE FURNIGHING TELEPHONE 
Ba AND TELETYPEWRITER SERVICES. AT 
W, HUNDREDS OF LOCATIONS FOR 
THE NEWS WIRE SERVICES 
AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


y Training Program 

xe Army Graduate Specialist Program of- 
a unique opportunity to get superior train- 
hat will develop a valuable skill which can 
you win rapid advancement in the Army. 


program is limited to high school gradu- FOR INSTANCE, THIS IS THE LARGEST a ' 
ificati % TELEVISION INSTALLATION IN WASHINGTON'S 

only. If you pass the qualification exam HISTORY, We PROVIDED (25 TV CIRCUITS 
ons, you may choose the schooling you AT 3O LOCATIONS FOR THE THREE 
| ‘ NETWORKS—PLUS 300 RADIO CIRCUITS. 
‘ from over 100 challenging classroom WE ESTIMATE 7O-MILLION PEOPLE 
ses before you enlist in the Army. ARE WATCHING AND LISTENING RIGHT 

Z 3 NOW. AND TELSTAR® IS BEING USED TO 
high school senior may take advantage TELECAST THE INAUGURATION TO EUROPE. 





special “Early Choice” option. Under this 
om you may apply for the Graduate Spe- | p 

st Program anytime during the 60 days ariel racing: pS 
eding graduation. If you qualify, a place if 
yur chosen course (if available) will be re- 
2d for you until after you graduate. You 
ibe under no obligation to enlist if you 
ld change your mind. 

lour educational opportunities in the Army 
Inot limited to the specific technical job 


| ing you receive. If college is your eventual 






“AND, CHIP, WE DIDN'T NEGLECT THE NEEDS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
A SPECIAL PHONE, CONNECTED WITH THE WHITE HOUSE SWITCH- 
BOARD, IS WITHIN HIS REACH ON THE REVIEWING STAND, JUST AS 
THERE WAS A MOBILE TELEPHONE IN HIS CAR AND AT THE CAPITOL 
DURING THE OATH-TAKING CEREMONIES." 

























Hey AL 
RED, WHITE AND BLUE TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
A WERE ADDED ALONG THE PARADE ROUTE. INSIDE 
= 




















THESE BOOTHS WERE TOUCH-TONE® TELEPHONES. 


» you may be able to take college courses HRB . >>> "TE FIRST IN WASHINGTON, BY THE WAY. OUR mas 
lhe university near the military post to TELEPHONE TRAILER HERE HAS ATTENDANTS TO realy» 
6 { HELP PEOPLE MAKE CALLS. THEN, OF COURSE,WEVE | SS& 





th you are assigned. If such educational a = SU RNIGHED PRIVATE-LINE NETWORKS FOR THE 
brtunities are not available, you may en- RED CROSS AND PARADE- CONTROL GROUPS. 
in the Armed Forces Institute regardless 
here you are stationed. This is a correspon- 
ke school established especially for the 
ned Services. 

antages of Armed Forces Training . . ‘ age Mim] = NS ve 
lie time spent in an Armed Services school 4 2 Ee ot \ 


it toward the time you must give in order 
fill your military obligations. 





A S5° 


ou obtain an excellent technical training YES, CHIP, (T TOOK LOTS OF PLANNING. Nf) V7» St 











) cost—attendance at a fine technical school, BO ten tee THOME EN ; 
a ing. AND WOMEN 10 BRING THIS DAY TO THE = a 
h, board, clothing PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY—AND THE ces Bell System 
i some ways, the Armed Forces have out- WORLD. FOR DEFENSE AND FOR PEOPLES’ Ea 
ine; ion’ i iti HOMES, THE BELL SYSTEM PROVIDES / SSS 7 American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
ped the nation’s colleges and universities LHe wesw COMMUNICATIONS. 9 1S ‘ g cack Aasaiated Comeunien 


jucating American youth. 
lome of the fields in which you can choose 
alized training under the Graduate Spe- 


t Program: Electronics, Electrical Main- 
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Honor Student Darwin 3feVay and a Delco Radio senior research engineer check out the squad radio in an anechoiec test room. 


How to keep in touch with your squad leader 


In the past, if you were an infantryman, 
your squad leader shouted or waved signals 
to you. With this new helmet-mounted re- 
ceiver, however, radio communications are 
possible even in forward battle areas. 
Known technically as the “squad” radio, 
the miniaturized receiver weighs less than 
nine ounces, and is powered by penlight 
batteries. Clipped onto the helmet, it can 
receive signals transmitted as far as a mile 
away. It has 13 transistors mounted on a 
printed circuit. Besides this, the receiver 





consists of a horn and a 12-inch collapsible 
antenna made of flexible steel tape. 

The horn, mounted on the receiver, will 
make orders clearly understood, regardless 
of weather or battle noise conditions, and 
the men will have their hands free to use 
their individual weapons. 

Delco Radio Division of General Motors 
has developed this radio under contract to 
the U.S. Army Electronics Command, Ft. 
Monmouth, N.J., and is now producing a 
limited number for service testing and to 


determine suitability for use by combat 
troops. The miniaturized radio receiver is 
another example of the continuing effo 
of General Motors in the areas of research 
and development. And another example of 
how... ; 


General Motors” 
makes things better 
Chevrolet « Pontiac * Oldsmobile ° Buick ° Cadillac 


° With Body by Fisher * Frigidaire > GMC Truck & 
Coach * GM Diesel * Delco * AC Spark Plug * Euclid 


Darwin MeVay, 17, @ senior at Kokomo High School, Kokomo, 
Indiana, recently cisited the Deleo research center in his home 
town. Darwin is atop student with an intense interest in seience 
and engineering. A member of the National Honor Society, he is 
also active in Science Fair activities, his school’s Dramatic Club 


and the National Thespian Society. 
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(By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!”’, 
“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 


VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE BARREL 


As everyone knows, thirteen-twelfths of the earth’s surface is 
water. Thus we can see how important it is to know and under- 
stand our oceans. Toward this end American colleges last year 
embarked on a program to increase enrollment in oceanography. 
Iam pleased to report that results were nothing short of spectac- 
ular: In one single semester the number of students majoring in 
oceanography rose by 100%—from one student to évo! 

But more oceanographers are still needed, and so today this 
column, normally a vehicle for slapdash jocularity, will instead 
devote itself to a brief course in oceanography. In view of the 
solemnity of the subject matter, my sponsors, the Personna 
Stainless Steel Razor Blade Co., makers of Personna Stainless 
Steel Razor Blades which give you more luxury shaves than 
Beep-Beep or any other brand you can name—if, by chance, you 
don’t agree, the makers of Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades 
will buy you a pack of whatever brand you think is better—my 
sponsors, I say, the Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blade Co. 

’ will today, because of the solemnity of this column, forego their 
usual commercial message. 

We begin our study of oceans with that ever-popular favorite, 
the Pacific. Largest of all oceans, the Pacific was discovered by 
Balboa, a Spanish explorer of great vision. To give you an idea of 
Balboa’s vision, he first saw the Pacific while standing on a peak 
in Darien, which is in Connecticut. 

The Pacific is not only the largest ocean, but the deepest. The 


\ ... the Pacific was discovered 
by Balboa, a Spanish 

fag) explorer of great vision. 
nf BUS, 







Mindanao Trench, off the Philippine Islands, measures more 
than 5,000 fathoms in depth. (It should be pointed out here that 
ocean depths are measured in fathoms—lengths of six feet— 
after Sir Walter Fathom, a British nobleman of Elizabethan 
times who, upon his eighteenth birthday, was given a string six 
feet long. Many young men would have sunk in a funk if all they 
got for their birthday was a string six feet long, but not Sir 
Walter! String in hand, he scampered around the entire coast of 
England measuring seawater until he was arrested for loitering. 
Incidentally, a passion for measuring seems to have run in the 
family: Fathom’s grandnephew, Sir John Furlong, spent all his- 
waking hours measuring racetracks until Charles II had him be- 
a in honor of the opening of the London School of Econom- 
ics. 
But I digress. Let us, as the poet Masefield says, go down to 
the sea again. (The sea, incidentally, has ever been a favorite 
subject for poets and composers. Who does not know and love 
the many robust sea chanties that have enriched our folk music 
—songs like ‘Sailing Through Kansas” and “I’ll Swab Your 
Deck If You'll Swab Mine” and “The Artificial Respiration 
Polka.’’) 
My own favorite sea chanty goes like this: (I’m sure you all 
know it. Why don’t you sing along as you read?) 
O, carry me to the deep blue sea, 
Where I can live with honor, 
And every place I’ll shave my face 
With Stainless Steel Personor. 
Sing hi, sing ho, sing mal-de-mer, 
Sing hey and nonny-nonny, 
Sing Jimmy crack corn and I don’t care, 
Sing Stainless Steel Personny. 
Pll harpoon whales and jib my sails, 
And read old Joseph Conrad, 
And take my shaves upon the waves, 
With Stainless Steel Personrad. 
Sing la, sing lo, sing o-lee-a-lay, 
Sing night. and noon and morning, 
Sing salt and spray and curds and whey, 
Sing Stainless Steel Persorning. 
a. 2 © 1965, Max Shulman 
_ The landlocked makers of Personna® and Personna Injector 


Blades wish you smooth sailing and smooth shaving—with 
Personna and Personna’s perfect partner: Burma Shave®, 
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our March question, Do You Feel Watched? 
The question brought up by ROTO disturbs 
me. “Young people,” it inquired, “do you feel 
watched?” I have a definite sensation of being 
observed critically, just as has every generation 
for the past century and more. Perhaps the at- 
tention is more directly focused on us because 
[life’s] problems are becoming more complex 
and the elders look anxiously to the young to 
see if we will be able to handle them when our 
turn comes up. But there is the accompanying 
feeling of disdain from those worrymongers who 
capitalize on every teen-age flaw. They are the 
ones who snicker at the frug. They are the ones 
who run around to the lowest joint in the big- 
gest cities and ask the sexiest girl and the 
boy with the tightest pants their outlook on 
life and love. They overlook the smalltown high 
schools, the John Brown-Nancy Smith type stu- 
dent. They avoid the IR conferences, the speech 
meets, the student council meetings, the TAR 
and Teen Dem conventions. But regardless of 
the excuses we emit, there still remains the 
plaguing thought of what to do with the wild 
ones and how to prevent any more from be- 
coming so. . . . The ultimate responsibility re- 
sides in the individual himself. It is his choice— 
purpose or despair. 
: Cheryl Mares 
Fort Morgan (Col.) High School 


Every day there’s some article written about 
the activities of the teen-ager. His every move 
is carefully examined, and the degree of his tem- 
perament is analyzed to the 1/1,000,000th of a 
degree. Conclusions are quickly reached, and 
then labels are slapped on the entire species— 
“The beat generation.” Is this not a form of 
social prejudice? Is not this injustice? 

. .. We’re not insects or germs to be studied 
under microscopes in some laboratory—we’re 
human beings! As such, we are entitled to just 


as much privacy as any adult. We realize that — 


we still have a lot to learn and would appreciate 
any help we can get—not raised eyebrows and 


| knowing little laughs. 


Sally Boxer 
Anacortes (Wash.) High School 


In all of the slick magazines’ reports on 
“teen-age culture” the writers dwell almost en- ' 


tirely on the few teen-agers (or “young people,” 


as we are sometimes euphemistically called) & 
who stand out above all the rest. For example, § 


they draw on California, where everything 
seems to be multiplied by three. They look on 
with horror at the promiscuous and the drop- 
outs and with amazement at the junior scientists, 


musical prodigies, and leaders. But how often 


does one read about the student with middling- 
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The writers also miss out 0 
pation, which is neither 
mania, nor nuclear war, _ that 
guessing game, “Who Will Be F 
From University of Virginia?” 
Evelyn F. Rowe | 














































And from a mother ... Im 
quite ridiculous—all the grown-ups ° 
I were a teen-ager, I'd resent 

... As a parent, I am a “w, 
binoculars, microscopes or per 
eyes in the back of my heac 
undefinable supersonic sensii 
my own children, 

I feel the future is in good hands- 
be less “group” watching, and more if 
observance. a 


cuss teen-agers as a separate segment of 

Frankly, I am flattered. I belie 
the teen-agers of today are somett 
and special. Otherwise, why all the 

As a member of this “sub-culture” m 
is keen. Like many other teens, I try to 
to the ability, dedication, wealth and 
edgable side of our story. I woul 
more publicity and credit given to 
mendable side of “The Teen Age. 

I do not feel adversely affected 
rent trend to analyze teen-agers. R 
makes me more determined to pro’ 
day’s teen-ager can become a respons 
who will be a credit to the world of t 

Cindy Jordan 






















The Lincoln High School (Portl 
body “spoke out” against their 
lives in a statement which drew wide at. 
see page 17. Here Candy Patton, Pati 

Trudi York scan some of the ny lei 
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‘o The Bottom Of The Sea” ABC-TV, Monday Nights. cOpyaiant © 1965, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘'COCA-COLA‘? AND ‘*COKE’? ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


This is when you need something mo e than a soft drink. | 
Nothing soft about the taste of Coca-Cola... lifts your spirits—boosts your energy. 
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Sand 


Racing Across the Gray Beaches 
by the North Sea is a Thrilli 
Summer Sport for Belgian Youth 

























When, the tide is out at La Panne, Belgium, 
sailboats, or sailwagons, are raced across the be 
several hundred yards of hard-packed sand left wh 
North Sea recedes, plus the often hard and gushis 
winds,make an ideal combination for this popular 

Sand sailing began in 1889 with a square rig on \ 
wheels. It literally was a wagon with sails. In 1910 5 
ipants began streamlining the boats. Now there are 
racers as well as sturdier pleasure craft. — 

Sand sailing does not require a large investment, | 
may be rented inexpensively right on the beach. Ma 
the young people who come to La Panne for their 
holiday build a boat of their own. The more seriot 
ors construct their boats with as many refinem 
possible to enable greater speed and control. = 

A twenty mile stretch of sand from La Panne ¢ 
kerque allows racers to build speeds up to 50 and 
an hour. At most resorts, however, racing down th 
is not allowed. Sailors run cross-wind up to the so 
and back to the water-line. A lot of skill is need 
maneuver these boats without losing speed. 4 

The sport of sailing on wheels is no longer unica 
the beaches of Belgium. There is interest and parti 
in England, France and Germany. Annually, a ‘ 
series” of sand sailing is held in one of the four cou 
to determine the best and fastest boats on land. Ac 
of the sport are anxious for sand sailing to catch 
where and so increase participation in competi 






When they tack, the 8 in front will handle the he 
boom. As in sailing, it’s heads down when you con 
around for the run back to the water line. 







Boats are rented by concessionaires, just like beach — 
umbrellas or chairs, and are inexpensive. The non-ra 
(above and left) have four wheels, two of which are tt 
to guide the craft. The sleek racers (right) have thre 
wheels, two outriggers and one to steer. eA 


PANCAKE PARTY 


Pancakes with assorted toppings served buffet Bye per- 
fect brunch, dessert or party food. 

Rely on a basic pancake recipe you can fix in a minute. 
Then add the toppings for a glamorous treat. 

Pancakes served with fruit toppings and sauce or a dusting 
of confectioners’ sugar, honey butter or peach preserve, get 
a big vote. A candle-warmer can be used to keep maple 
syrup hot and tasty. Cinnamon-sugar or grated orange rind 
added to syrup gives a spicy tart flavor. 


General Electric 


| There's plenty of activity for teen-agers 
\in La Panne, a popular family resort 

| village i in Belgium. There’s dancing in 

| the streets, visiting entertainers, sand 
sailing, bathing or just lolling on the 
beach with summer friends. 











Imagination will be your key to success. 


For pancake and topping recipes send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed. envelope to: PANCAKE, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 


Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 





When you go to buy your first used car, 
will you know what to look for? 
This list is a pretty good one to follow. 


1. Look for a car you can afford 
to own. ; 
Don’t forget that any car costs 
more than just its initial price. 
In addition, you’ll need money 
for gas, oil, routine upkeep 
and insurance. So before you 
shop, figure out a budget that 
takes these thingsintoaccount, 
and then choose a car that you 
cancomfortably afford to keep. 





2. Check ‘a signs of careful 
use. 

Of course, a clean, fresh inte- 

rior indicates that the car was 


well cared for. And good rub- 


ber suggests that the car was 
driven carefully. But the way 
the car runs means a lot to 
you, too. So be sure to test its 
performance by taking it out 
for a drive. And pay particular 


attention to the brakes and the 


Sie. J = a TEE eee, 


(OF): : 4 


os ie ee 


way it corners. It may even pay 
to have your dad or a friend 
who also knows something 
about cars along with you. 

3. Go to a steady, responsible 

dealer. 

Like your Chevy dealer. 
Chances are, the one in your 
neighborhood has been in the 
business a long time. He knows 
cars. New and used. He also 
knows this isn’t the only car 
you’]l buy in your lifetime. And 
he wants you to be a happy 
enough customer to come back 
again. That’s why he’ll encour- 
age your questions, let you 
take your time, and let you 
test drive the cars that inter- 


Yim ' ‘ 
a eee ‘ = 





est you most. So go on in where 
you see the big OK sign— 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s 
—and introduce yourself... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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What/Where ? 


by Lloyd Derrickson @ Did you know there 
are a number of towns in our country that 
surely had baseball in mind when they chose 
their names? Ball, Louisiana, Mound, Texas, 
Safe, Missouri, Field, Kentucky, Ballclub, 
Minnesota, Ball Ground, Georgia, Baseline, 
Michigan, Pitcher, New York, Centerfield, 
Utah, Utility, Louisiana, Umpire, Arkansas 
and Minor, Virginia. 


There is.a town in Alabama named Flea: 


Hop. In Mississippi there’s Alligator, Hot Cof- 
fee and Thirsty. Florida has Two Eggs. 

The smallest town in Texas, population 13, 
is officially named Jot-Em-Down. Also, in 
Texas is a hamlet, Big Tussle, a village named 
Cut and Shoot, others named Ace, Pep, Para- 
dise, Moody, Grit and Fate. 

Bird-in-Hand is outside Philadelphia. Geor- 
gia has Falling Fawn. 

Many towns express feeling: Fine, New 
York, Peculiar, Missouri, Smile, Kentucky, 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, So So, Mississippi, 
Gay, Georgia and Moody, Maine. 

There are five towns named after posses- 
sions of Satan: Devil’s. Elbow, Missouri, Dev- 
il’s Lake, North Dakota, Devil’s Slide, Utah, 
Devil’s Tower and Hell’s Half Acre, Wyoming. 

Some town names are as short and sharp as 
bullets: Dare, Virginia, Shock, West Virginia, 
Quick, West Virginia and Grit, Pennsylvania. 
Others are soothing and pretty: Lower Peach 
Tree, Alabama, Neon, Kentucky, Tiptop, Vir- 
ginia, Affinity, West Virginia, Accord, Massa- 
chusetts and Heavener, Oklahoma. 

Then too we have juicy Fruit Jar, Alabama; 
the cheerful What Cheer, Iowa, the numerical 
Ninety-Six, South Carolina and Baltimore 
Hundred, Maryland, the imploring Why Not, 
Alabama, the chummy Social Circle, Georgia, 
plaintive Needmore, Arkansas, mobile West- 
wego, Louisiana, and anatomical Rhump, 
Alabama. 

Mista Claws, Minnesota,is no relation to 
Santa Claus, Maine, and Grouch, Texas, is a 
long way from Grump, Montana. 

But probably the oldest, funniest, longest 
and most jaw-jarring of all names belongs to 
a lake and town in Massachusetts—Chaugoga- 
gomanchaugogochaubunagungamaug, said to 
mean in the Indian language, “You fish on 
your side, I fish on my side, and nobody fish 
in the middle.” 
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How Good A Driver Are You? = 
carefully selected cross-section of 2,000 American. d 
ers who are taking the same test just prior to the she 
telecast. Are you better than the average, are you 


good as other teens driving, on a par, perhaps, with j 
fessional drivers? — 


Join the: millions of television viewers who, while 
sitting at home, will be “put behind the wheel” to ex- 
perience the sights and sounds of highway accidents to 
take “The National Drivers’ Test.” 

A veteran team of drivers, headed by stunt and racing 











driver Joie Chitwood, will stage some of the most com- 
mon, and often fatal, types of collisions and situations 
leading up to them. Five camera locations — one in a 
helicopter — will bring you there, live, to test your driv- 
ing perception, judgment and knowledge. 

You can compare your scores with the results of a 


Young people do key work right away 


on the Aerospace Team. Lt. Gregory Risch, aeronautical engine 
from Notre Dame, varsity swimmer, missile test expert, — 3 
tells how you can be part of it. 


(Lt. Risch, B.S. 62, did extensive under- 
graduate work in aerodynamics, helping 
to construct one of the country’s largest 
and most successful smoke tunnels. He 
has played an important part in the 
operations of the test range at Cape 
Kennedy.) 
What sort of work 
do young people 
in the Air Force do? 


Important work. An Air Force career 
gives young people the opportunity to 
do meaningful work right from the start. 
That’s the thing I personally like best 
about it. Already I’m working on a vital 
project in an area that really interests 





me. In other words, I’m making my edu- 
cation pay off, both for me and for the 
United States. 





What areas does the 
Air Force need people in? 


Practically any you can think of! The 
Air Force is a very large organization, 
and it takes men and women with a 


variety of skills to keep it running in top 1 


form. Of course, since the Air Force is 
essentially a technological organization, 
the greatest need is for people with 
scientific interests and aptitudes. But if 
your talents lie elsewhere—administra- 
tion, perhaps—there’s.a spot for you, too. 


‘What are the possibilities 
for advancement? 
They're plenty good. The Air Force 
believes in giving its younger personnel 
all the responsibility they can handle. 
That's not only good for you, it’s good 


for the Air Force. It gets the best-quali-- 


\ 


This analysis is made possible by techniques sit 
to the CBS News-IBM Vote Profile Analysis emplo 
in the last Presidential election. = 

For test forms, check with your Driver’s Educa 
Instructor, Shell Oil Dealer or local CBS station. = 

Take the test via CBS-TV, Monday, May 24; — 
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fied people into the best jobs wh 
they can contribute most to our deft 
effort. she ae 

How can I get my start? 
It depends on whether you're going 
to college. If you are, you can join’ 
Force ROTC, which has units at | 









colleges and universities. If not, yo 7 
apply for Air Force enlistment. — 


Do I need a high school 

diploma to enlist? .‘ 
No, but you must satisfy certain meni 
as well as physical, requirements. / 
furthermore, to do well in the Air For 
you should have the best possible 
demic background. The sophisticat 
of today’s weapons systems demands 





r Be cont ee ating for hae because I was wanted with was: at all times it is necessary to be alert on the job; 
uestioning about something that had happened. and quick thinking if things did not work out. 

r my first job, I scoffed at the comfortable baby sit- The manager of the salon was so busy (or hard up, if 
poo sit my friends were taking and applied as a you prefer) that she hired me. In the days that followed 








poo girl at a local beauty salon. I tried conscientiously to assimilate all I was taught. I 





a er, I digested gobs of articles on the correct way ing my mother and father and our dog. 





\ hows “you can n get. So if you're the-job training. Either way, you'll learn their educations. Right now thousands 
i cing of dropping out, don’t. Stay in a valuable aerospace skill, one that will of Air Force men and women are work- 
and graduate! help you build a solid career, either in ing toward bachelor’s degrees, master’s 

2 the Air Force or when you retum to degrees, and doctorates. If you enlist, 
civilian life. there’s a chance you may qualify for the 
Airman Education and Commissioning 


Program, which leads to a baccalaureate 


Enlistment is for four years. That may degree and an officer’s commission, at 
seem long. When you consider the time Air Force expense. 


it takes to train a man for most Air 
Force jobs, and the fact that, in the Air 
Force, you're building for the future— 
Will I be working with rockets not just marking time in a job that leads 
_ ike the Minuteman? nowhere—these, then, become very im- 
portant years to you. 







How long do I sign up for? 














-may be. When you visit an Air 
e recruiter, you'll take the “Airman 
fying Examination.” It measures 
aptitude for various jobs. The one 
re finally assigned to depends on the 
s you make, your own desires, and 
eeds of the Air Force. 










Where do I find out more? 


At the nearest Air Force recruiting 
office. Take the Airman Qualifying 
Examination—there’s no obligation. It’s 
a great way to find out what your apti- 
tudes are, even if you don’t join the 
Air Force! 


United States Air Force. ; 





at will my training be like? 
/ filitary, Training will occupy 
rst pops This mas vee at 







Can I keep up my studies 
in the Air Force? 















1 to” ‘You sure can. In fact, the Air Force 
om ag its personnel to continue 






to apply for a job. One thing that all this impressed me 


xious to make the best possible impression on my even practiced my lessons diligently at home—shampoo- 










eee to continue with your education.” aad 

















































When something goes wrong, quick thinking. _ 
may save the day and your job! a 





My test day came and I was supposed to — 
shampoo a beauty operator to see if I was % 
ready to be released on the salon’s trade. Bot 

The soaping was going along smoothly. The — 
operator complimented me on my strong, vig--. 
orous rubbing and gentle massaging move- 5, 
ments. Then I turned the water on for a rinsing. © 
I turned the faucet. There was no water, so I 
turned it a little more, and to my horror, I saw — 
that I had unscrewed the handle. The water 
squirted out all over the booth. I ran into the 
dispensary, grabbed about 40 towels, and set 
up a dike on the floor of the booth. 

In spite of this, the manager let me start 
with REAL people because I did try hard and — 
only experience would improve me; I was also 
quick thinking, she said. 

My heart skipped a little the next day when 
the receptionist’s buzzer rang, “Shampoo Mrs. — 
Forrester .” 


The shampoo was progressing nicely and I 
was beginning to feel pleased with my success — 
. such luxurious billowy, lather and Mrs. For- _ 
rester dozing peacefully. Soon, suds were on — 
Mrs. Forrester’s forehead. It was strange the © 
way the suds kept creeping farther and farther _ 

down. It didn’t seem possible, but either Mrs. 
Forrester had a very long forehead or she : 
didn’t have any forehead at all. ze 


Then I saw them—two lines of dirt (I was © 
sure it was dirt)—this will never do, I thought, — 
and gently erased the lines with my fingers. I 
rinsed Mrs. Forrester’s hair, nudged her to — 
awaken, wrapped a towel around her head, and — 
led her out of the booth to Mr. Marcel’s chair. 

I rubbed the hair vigorously, looked into the — 
mirror to smile at my first customer, and asked, _ 
“On what side do you part your hair?”, then 
froze. Mrs. Forrester had no eye brows, Those 
two lines of dirt that I so neatly eradicated had 
been her eye brows. With all the aplomb I 
could muster, I deftly produced an eye brow — 
pencil from a nearby drawer and said, Bas 
this will help.” The buzzer saved me from any — 
additional conversation about the matter, and — 


off I went on another errand of mayhem. $ 


Summer employment offers new friendships, _ 
associations and the experience of moving like — 
an adult in an adult world. So, go after thats 
job and bear in mind that the experience — 
even from a seemingly simple job—will help 
you build the confidence for a better job. — 

Perhaps you may get a send-off like I did 
when I finished my first summer job at thee 
beauty parlor: The manager presented me with — 
a corsage, then said, “We have all enjoyed: 
knowing you and having you help us, how- — 
ever, we are all very happy that you are plan- — 


e 
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First Mate 


Hard Work for Charles Perry on an Outer Banks Charter Fishing Boat 


a 
Frank J. Miller ° 


* — Charles Perry, Jr. will soon begin his sec- parture. While out, he is on call to expla } 
ond summer ay first mate on the Mar-T-Moe, _ help with fishing gear and procedure. His d 
one of the most famous charter fishing boats are diverse and demanding. He must kno 
of the Outer Banks. fishing regulations, the waters they fish, v e 
Many years spent (nearly all of his 18) on conditions and be able to handle any é 
boats have taught him nearly as much as men _gency situation. Charles also regularly | 
twice his age. Charles comes from a family over from the captain at the wheel. Often, 
= which has worked on commercial and charter making the boat ship-shape for the ne cf 
' fishing boats for three generations... and they outing, he is tired enough to sleep aboar 
know the Gulf Stream waters well. In fact, he, Charles will graduate from Manteo 
his father and grandfather were all born in School this spring. He has earned good g1 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., where Charles lives. played some football and was a basketbal 
Summer work days begin at 3:30 A.M. when —selected All Conference and All Tourne 
Charles gets up and drives 20 miles to the in his area. He hopes to study engineer 
boat to prepare the gear for a 5 A.M. de- North Carolina State College in the fe 
















Jeens 
ASKToni... 


Q. Instead of my usual page, I'd like some- 
thing real sophisticated for graduation and the 
party that night. A high-styled updo, maybe? 
G. A. Albany, N. Y. 


A. How sophisticated can you look—with a 
mortar board perched on that lofty crown? As 
for the party, it’s for “sweet girl graduates”— 
remember? A salon siren look just doesn’t 
jibe; won’t boost your poise! Be yourself. You 
can give your page new interest via little 
changes: like a new part; a different kind of 
bangs. If you wear flipped-up ends, try turning them under in a 
smooth curvy line. And don’t forget what gives the soft, perma- 
nent boost they need—to stay sag-proof through G-Day, and for 
months to come. That’s a Smooth ’n Sleek Toni. P 





Q. With exams coming, I’ve worries enough. 
Now my hair refuses to grow—and I want it 
longer before prom time! Help?? C. K., Portland, 
Ore. 


A. Exam-cramming jitters can beget a jittery 
scalp. Tense nerves squeeze off circulation. So 
—hair growth gets stymied. Massage relaxes a 
tight, tense scalp. Do it daily, along with faithful 
brushwork. This combo also rouses healthful 
scalp oils into action; coaxes hair to “get grow- 
ing:’ But don’t expect Lady Godiva results by 
prom time. Most hair grows about half an inch 
a month! 





Q. I have shoulder length hair. It won't hang together. What 
style should I wear? B. N., Chester, Pa. 


A. Takes more than a style to solve your problem. Takes body 
«..-Gen-u-wyne, permanent body. The kind dreamed up to “sub” 
for what’s missing in your hair—(e.g.: the natural body nature 
overlooked!) Get with it. Let a Smooth ’n Sleek Toni put curve 
(not curl!) in those lanky locks. Body that blends those separa- 
tions; makes limp, stringy hair springy. Stylable. Why not today? 


Q » I set my hair on big rollers to get a smooth 
look, but they keep slipping. Any suggestions? 
E. D., Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Here's a smatt trick. Clip the rollers to- 
gether on each side. This will hold them se- 
curely in place. Prevents drooping rollers—thus, 
droopy sets! Of course, the smartest trick is to 
get a smooth, undroopy look that fasts—so you 
can sidestep constant settirg. Have a Smooth 
’n Sleek Toni: the UNcurly permanent. Its big 
body curlers give shape and curve—nof curl. 
You get 36 jumbo curlers in the kit. Plus a 
special waving lotion for body that holds, holds, holds. 


The Mar-T-Moe (above, left) has a long hist 
of bringing in a good catch. 











After a fish is played out and brought up to 
boated, it’s Charles who takes the gaff and brit 
it aboard (above, center). Plenty of strength a 
experience is needed to keep the fish  =—=§ 
from shaking loose. _ 
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Back in harbor after a long day out, Charles gi 
the boat a thorough swabbing and 
straightens the gear. 





Had your Smooth ’n Sleek Toni yet? When you do-tell us about 
it! Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The 
Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. Include your 
complete name and address. 


+ 






Whether the fisherman-client is an experienc 
fisherman, or out for the first time, there is S$) 
a lot to learn about Gulf Stream fishing ...Chai 
explains to clients (above) the particular li 
drag needed for the reel.to work properly wi 
a marlin strikes the lure. 
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 Chilkat Dancers 


Teen-Agers Proud of Their Cultural Heritage 





During the summer months, teens and young adults of the Chilkat 
Indians perform their tribal dances at historic Fort William H. Seward. 
The fort, at Port Chilkoot, is one of Alaska’s oldest. From 1904 to 1939, 
it was the only Army post in the territory. . 

Less than ten years ago, the public was first allowed to witness the 
ceremonial dances of thé Chilkat’s, one of the main tribes of the Tlingit 
Indians. An outsider, Carl Heinmiller, took the first steps in organizing 
the youths from the tribe and surrounding area to repair the masks, 
headdresses and other artifacts and to learn the dances under the direction 
of the older Indians. 

The dancers traveled to the 1957 Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, 
Pa., for their debut. Since then, the troop has danced, by invitation, at 
the Seattle World’s Fair and throughout the country. 

The pictures on this page show the Bear-Raven dance, a ceremonial 
rite depicting an old tribal story. 





The Bear-Raven Dance 


A Chilkat Chief, out hunting and fishing, is attacked 
by a huge brown bear. The Bear chews him around 
the head as he kills. Warriors find the chief and tell 
the women to cover him with his ceremonial blanket. 
The chief is then placed in his war canoe and cre- . 
mated. The warriors search for the bear, killing many 
without finding the bear with human hair in his teeth. 
Then a raven, who is being chased off a fish by the 
killer-bear, changes to a man, goes to the warriors 
and tells them where the bear is. They kill the bear. 


Performers 


Left: Charles Strong, 18, enters a cache on the danc- 
ing ground wearing the chief's ceremonial blanket. 
Below, left: Sherri Blackwell, 16, wears a headdress 
of grizzly bear claws and rabbit. Below, right: Wil- 
liam Sparks, stands beside the 520 pound brown bear. 
Right: Brown Bear Mask. = 


David Falconer 








Do you know 
what happens 
when you use 





too much 
Short Cut? 


you run out! 








And if you think you can hold your own without SHORT CUT... 
the joke’s on you! SHORT CUT’S top-conditioning makes 
short hair, long hair, any hair behave; gives it life, body, 
manageability. And girl appeal! So, make sure you have the 
last laugh. Always keep SHORT CUT on hand (and 
on your head!) Get SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Old Spice .. . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 


"4ND 1YHOHS = 
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Movie Date 


by Moira Walsh @ The biggest cycle shaping 
up for the spring and summer films is pictures 
with World War II backrounds. Here are three 
of them and this is only the beginning. 

“The Train” starring Burt Lancaster as a 
leader of the French Railway underground and 
Paul Scofield as his chief Nazi antagonist, con- 





ee 


vent a train carrying looted French art from 
reaching Germany. (United Artists) 

“Von Ryan’s Express,” with Frank Sinatra 
and Trevor Howard, is about another train, 
this one being used by Allied prisoners of war 
to-escape from Nazi-occupied Italy at the time 
of Italy’s surrender. (20th Century-Fox) 

“Operation Crossbow”, employs an all-star 
international cast, headed by Sophia Loren 
and George Peppard, to dramatize the military 
and intelligence operation thrown against the 
manufacturing and launching sites of Ger- 
many’s sinister V-1 and V-2 weapons. (MGM) 

There are flaws but in addition to their ex- 
citement, I liked the films’ comparative realism 
and concern with exploring the moral ambigu- 
ities and dilemmas which war imposes. 

All three are anti-war documents, not in 
the sense of being preachment or propaganda, 
but because they implicitly illuminate the 
theme expressed by Robert Bolt, the scenarist 
of “Lawrence of Arabia”: “When men go to 
war, their own best qualities are turned against 
them. Their virtues are made to serve the ends 
of destruction and waste. In time of war we 
need not look for a villain, the heroes are more 
than enough.” 

The Civil War is also getting attention in 
current films. “Shenendoah” — about a non- 
slave owning, individualistic Virginia farmer 
(James Stewart), determined to maintain 
neutrality in the War between the States—poses 
insight into the futility of war and the impossi- 
bility of any man being an island. (Universal) 





“Major Dundee”, with Charlton Heston, 
about a Civil War raid into Mexico in pursuit 
of a murderous band of Apaches, is a major 
disappointment. (Columbia) 
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cerns the efforts of the French patriots to pre- 





TV Personalities 


“There are terrible scenes all over the country,” says Jack Good about the 
“Shindig’” tour. “I believe in it . . . it gets a lot of steam out of their systems.” 
Jack Good was a successful actor, comedian and nightclub entertainer in Eng- 
land before he turned producer in 1957 at the age of 26. His first show, “Six- 
Five Special” hit like a thunderbolt only to be pushed from its two-and-one-half- 
year top position by his own “Oh, Boy,” commissioned by the rival network. re 
His liking and respect for young people as well as the current musical idiom, is Pe, 
certainly a big part of his success. “I don’t aim to cheer teen-agers on with that 
‘Hey, gang, we’re one of you routine’. Adolescents are people just like anyone 3 - 
else... here they’ve been bowled over by the teen bit, Ought to be fought.” 7 i a agit 
Good hopes to produce a rock ’n’ roll musical for Broadway next season. te 















Jack Good (ABC) 





A message of importance to senior men who plan to go to college 
/ if you've got what it — 
takestobean 
Army Officer you ma 
qualify for this" 
big on-campus | 
training program 


If you’re planning to attend one of the 247 colleges and universities that 
Army officer training (see list on opposite page), you should know how 
Army ROTC ¢can benefit you now and in the future. 






















The Army Reserve Officers Training Corps is an on-campus program d 
develop special qualities in college men— qualities that can help to make 
you. a success as an Army officer or in a civilian career. 








ROTC training is really a process of learning to organize and direct othe 
to be a leader. Consider how important this ability can be to you throug 
yet, to acquire it you will spend relatively little time in the ROTC classr 
The Basic Course, during your freshman and sophomore years, requires’ 
about three hours of work per week. The Advanced Course, during your 
two college years, takes about five hours of study each week plus an 
interesting summer camp between the junior and senior years. In additic 
aviation training—which could lead to a private pilot’s license—is now 2 
at some schools. ‘ 


































Normally, ROTC is a four-year program. However, if you are planning 
in a two-year junior college, a new ROTC program will permit you to p 
—and obtain a commission—when you later transfer to a four-year, _ 
ROTC-affiliated college or university after your sophomore year. 












As an ROTC student, you'll get valuable junior management experience 
a fuller and richer campus life . . . extra spending money ($40 per month 
your junior and senior school years, and even more during summer trait 
and, when you graduate, an Army officer’s commission as a Second Lieu 
Then you'll normally spend two interesting years on active duty— 
often abroad, with opportunities for travel. 
















Many class leaders in high schools throughout the country consider RO 
smartest way for college men to approach military service. If the college 
university you’re planning to attend offers the Army ROTC course, wri 
= Professor of Military Science for information about how you ean get inte 
the program, Also, send the coupon for complete information. 
There’s no obligation. The kind of men the Army wants can decide for 


themselves whether this opportunity is right for them. 














If you’re good enough to be an Army Officer, 
don’t settle for less. Find out now about Army R¢ 








ARMY RO 









ALABAMA: 

_ Auburn University, Auburn 

Florence State College, Florence 
dacksonville State College, Jacksonville 
Spring Hill College, Mobile 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 

_ University of Alabama, University 


ALASKA: 
_ University of Alaska, College 


ARIZONA: 
_ Arizona State University, Tempe 
_ University of Arizona, Tucson 


“ARKANSAS: 

_ Arkansas Polytechnic College, SAMI 

_ Arkansas State College, State College 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA: 
_ Callf, State Fee pene College, San Luis Obispo 
_ Pomona Col, & Claremont Men‘s Col., Claremont 
_ San Jose State College, San Jose 
Stanford University, Stanford 
_ Univ. of California, Berkeley Campus, Berkeley 
Univ. of California, Davis Campus, Davis 
_ Univ. of California, Los Angeles Campus, Los Angeles 
‘Univ. of adel Santa Barbara Campus, Goleta 
_ University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
vi University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 


‘COLORADO: 

_ Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

Colorado Schoo! of Mines, Golden 

4 Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


“CONNECTICUT: 

_ University of Connecticut, Storrs 

_ University of Conn., Hartford Branch, Hartford 

_ University of Conn., Waterbury Branch, Waterbury 
y Yale ies New Haven 


_DELAWA\ 
‘ Gavenee = Delaware, Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
_ Georgetown University, Washington 
a Howard University, Washington 


_FLORIDA: 

‘ Florida A&M University, Tallahassee 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Stétson University, De Land 

_ University of Florida, Gainesville 

_ University of Miami, Coral Gables 


GEORGIA: 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
= Georgia State College, Atlanta 
Mercer University, Macon 
F North Georgia College, Dahlonega 
University of Georgia, Athens 


“HAWAII: : 
__ University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


IDAHO: 
_ Idaho State University, Pocatello 
_ University of Idaho, Moscow 


ILLINOIS: 

_ DePaul University, Chicago 
Knox College, ees 

_ Loyola University, Chicai 

* University of Illinois, tpoana: Champaign 
University of Illinois, Undergraduate Div., Chicago 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


INDIANA: 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
_ Purdue University, Lafayette 
‘. Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


IOWA: 
_ towa State Univ. of Science & Technology, Ames 
_ State University of lowa, lowa City 


KANSAS: 
_ Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg 
_ Kansas State University of A&AS, Manhattan 
Wichita State University, Wichita 
‘ University . Kansas, Lawrence 


ENTUCK 
Eastern Renticky State College, Richmond 
_ Murray State College, Murray 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Ww Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 


OUISIANA: 

Louisiana State Univ. & A&M Col., Baton Rouge 
Loyola University, New Orleans 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles 

Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches 
- Southern University & A&M College, Baton Rouge 
Tulane University, New Orleans 
















AINE: 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND: ‘ 
_ Johns. psltedie University, Baltimore 
Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 
Western Maryland College, Westminster 















Home Address 





by Bob Shelton, Folk Music Critic of the 
N. Y. Times @ For the last two or three 
years we've been gyrating on a wave of 
music by British groups . . 
The Rolling Stones, The Dave Clark Five, 
The Animals, Freddy and the Dreamers. 

Ironically, the music that they have 
brought here is largely derived from Amer- 
ican music. Although each of these British 


MASSACHUSETTS: "a 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
Boston University, Boston 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
Massachusetts Institute of aechnolbays Cambridge 
Northeastern University, Boston 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 


MICHIGAN: 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan Technological University, Houghton 
Michigan Tec University, Sault Ste. Manis Branch, 
Sault Ste. Marie 
University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA: 
St. John’s University, Collegeville 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi State University, Starkville 
University of Mississippi, Oxford 
University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg 


MISSOURI: 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
University of Missouri at Rolla, Rolla 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Westminster College, Fulton 


MONTANA: 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
Montana State University, Missoula 


NEBRASKA: 
Creighton University, Omaha 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


NEVADA: 
“University of Nevada, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY: 
Princeton University, Princeton 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
St. Peter's College, Jersey City 
Seton Hall University, South Orange 


NEW MEXICO: 
New Mexico State University, University Park 


NEW YORK: 
Alfred University, Alfred 
Canisius College, Buffalo 
The City College of New York, New York City 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Fordham University, New York City 
Hofstra University, Hempstead 
New York University, New York City 
Niagara University, Niagara University 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville 
St, Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
A&T College of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Davidson College, Davidson 
North Carolina State College of University of 
North Carolina at Raleigh, Raleigh 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
North Dakota State University of A&AS, Fargo 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


OHIO 
BoWiND Green State University, Bowling Green 
Central State College, Wilberforte 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 
University of Akron, Akron 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 
The Youngstown University, Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA: , y 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Oklahoma State University, Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Lawton 
Oklahoma State University, Panhandle A&M 
College, Goodweil 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON: 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
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Send in this coupon for more information about the on-campus Army Officer training program. 


ARMY ROTC, Post Office Box 1040, Westbury, New York 11591 
Please send me complete information about the Army ROTC program. | understand that there is no obligation. 
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. The Beatles, 


~ Seattle University, Seattle 
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British Groups Have Helped America Rediscover its Own Blues Music ~ : 


groups has its individual style and format, 
they were all, to.one degree or another, 
influenced by these American bluesmen: 
Muddy Waters, John Lee Hooker, The Ev- 
erly Brothers, Howling Wolf, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, Jimmy Reed, Chuck Berry 
and Bo Diddley. 

The interest in modern blues or (rhythm 
and blues, rock and roll, city blues) has 


















































































PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bucknell University, Lewisbur 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Dickinson Coltege, Carlisle 

Orexel Institute of Mg that ade HABE ale 

Duquesne University, Pittsbu . 

Gannon College, Erie 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 

Lafayette College, Easton 

La Salle College, Philadelphia 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester 

The Pennsylvania State University, University Park 

The Pennsylvania State University, Pennsylvania 
State Pottsville Center, Pottsville 

The Pennsylvania State University, Pennsylvania 
Mont Alto Center, Mont Alto 

The Pennsylvania State University, Ogontz Campus, 
Abington 

State College, Indiana 

Temple University, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

University of Scranton, Scranton 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Providence College, Providence 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
The Citadel, Charleston 
Clemson University, Clemson 
Furman University, Greenville 
Presbyterian College, Clinton 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
South Dakota School of M&T, Rapid City 
South Dakota State University, Brookings 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


TENNESSEE: 
East Tennessee State University, Johnson City 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee, Martin Campus, Martin 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


TEXAS: 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
Prairie View A&M peleae Prairie View 
ary's University, San Antonio 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts,ille 
Texas A&M University, College Station 
Texas A&M Univ., Arlington State College, Arlington 
Texas A&M Univ., Tarleton State College, Stephenville 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College of A&l, Kingsville 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Western College, El Paso 
Trinity University, San Antonio 
University of Houston, Houston 
University of Texas, Austin 
West Texas State University, Canyon 
William Marsh Rice University, Houston 


UTAH: 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Utah State University, Logan 


VERMONT: 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 
Norwich University, Northfield ‘ 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


VIRGINIA: 
College of Willlam and Mary, Williamsburg 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 
University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington 


WASHINGTON: ° 
Eastern Washington State College, Cheney 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 


Washington State University, Pullman 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA: 
Marshall University, Huntington 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Potomac State Col, of West Virginia Univ. , Keyser 


WISCONSIN: 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Ripon College, Ripon, 
St. Norbert College, West DePere 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Campus, Madison 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Campus, Milwaukee 


WYOMING: 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


TERRITORIES: 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, College of A&MA, Mayaguez 
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become national again. One can hear sor 
of these styles on “Shindig”, “Hullabaloo” : 
“Hollywood a Go Go.” 

From a vantage point in Greenwich Villag 
a usually reliable area to watch for trends’ 
music, the activity this winter in nightclu 
and coffeehouses has shown a strong leanit 
toward modern blues. More than two dozi 
former blues, pop or folk musicians have r 
cently been working in the modern blues vei 


Among these have been such folk musicial 
as Erik Darling, Eric Weissberg, Dick Rosmi 
and Bruce Langhorne, all of whom have bec 
experimenting with the amplified, electrific 
guitar. Several, such as Bob Dylan and Jot 
Hammond, have let their hair grow to Beatle 
length, and are planning trips to Englan 
Dylan’s recent recording shows the heavy i: 
fluence of a great Chicago rhythm and blu 
stylist, Chuck Berry, on several tunes. TI 
Beatles have sung Dylan’s praises in Britai 
helping to pave the way for his visit. 


Another tack for folk musicians is that taki 
by the Kingsmen—a sort of Kingston-trio-lil 
combo. Interested in rock ’n’ roll and keen 
make a go of it commercially, they boug 
$3,000 worth of electronic equipment, turn 
toward some exciting, heavily percussive mo 
ern blues arrangements and, making just a t 
of fun at their own expense, changed the 
name to The Sell-Outs. 


Of the many modern blues groups hea 
around the country today, none is more exc 
ing than the Paul Butterfield Band. Butterfie 
is a 22-year-old former classical flute, play 
who studied at the Universities of Chicago a 
Illinois. When he was 15, he began to hau 
the various Negro honky-tonks where the be 
Chicago bluesmen played. 


Butterfield, a harmonica player and sing 
thus spent several years absorbing the style 
the Chicago Negro bluesmen. When Butte 
field had his own combo playing at a Chica 
club called Big John’s, several of these blue 
men would drop in and “sit-in” with his ban 


The recurring controversy over whethe 
white performer can or should work in t 
Negro blues idiom continues to rage. But Br 
terfield’s own successful assimilation of st 
gives the persuasive answer that even a you 
northern city boy of Irish descent “has a rig 
to sing the blues.” He has absorbed and m: 
tered the idiom to become a compelling bh 
artist in his own right, no longer imitating 
styles of the masters with whom he studied. 















His wild harmonica sorties, against the su = 
ing, heavily amplified rhythm of drums, elect 
guitar and bass, are without parallel in bh 
or jazz. When he plays one of his six 


Butterfield’s timing is impeccable. The ' 
or instrumental phrases may be sweet, 


compositional purpose of a master painter. 
in the Chicago honky-tonks where he perfect 
his art, Butterfield builds a suspenseful eae 
and then resolves it with a gratifying relea 


There will be other examples of this tre 
in your part of the country to watch. The iro 
is that Chicago blues had to travel to Eng ' 


before attaining popularity in the United Sta 
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: RE ft 5 E A Marvelous summer clothes ...cool and comfortable, madly- 
i ® patterned and wildly-colored, the Chelsea look, easy travel clothes 
He ® and casually elegant coordinates .. . 

ia Our lone male shows off a handsome coordinate by Jantzen in 


1 red or blue and white seersucker. Hooded jacket zips in front and 
long swim trunks sport a brass buckle. 

Girls love jeans again. Wrangler makes them ina host of colors, 
various lengths and fine fit (below). Add a bright checked ging- 
ham shirt and you're set for beach parties and picnics. 

English or not you'll go mad for the clothes of Mary Quant, 
one of the most influential young English designers. This happy 
hat and gingham checked blouse with smocking inset (above, 
center) is available from the Butterick “Spring & Summer” cata- 
log. The pattern also includes Bermuda shorts, A-line skirt and 
dress. 

Welcome the summer in a long, leg baring See Shirt from 
Maidenform (below, center). It is made of white duck and has 
a deep navy insert laced with red. The cuffed sleeves have brass 
button trim and there are side seam pockets. 

A red slicker shirt with full zipper and deep side slits (above, 
right) is just the thing when sea breezes blow, From Maidenform, 
it also comes in green, natural, turquoise and yellow. These, and a 
host of cover-ups in fabrics ranging from lace to sailcloth, are 
popular to wear over bathing suits, shorts or slacks. 





| New ‘fast back’ styling with 
special extra slim fit! Check 
1 ‘em out in the latest fabrics 
and point makin’ colors. 
: You'll agree with Jerry— 
they’re great to be ‘IN’! 


At nearby campus stores or write: 


GH Kotzin Co. 


1300 Santee St., Los Angeles, 
California 90015 
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Throw away your iron when it comes to smart summer 
outfits. The Koratron Company has developed a new 
process for fabrics which guarantees “no ironing”, not 
even for “touch-ups”. 

Koret of California, taking advantage of this miracle 
fabric, designed a collection of mix or match styles for | 
spring, summer and back to school; for travel this sum- 
mer or off to college in the fall. Choose from solids, 
stripes or plaids in season-spanning shades of brick, 
blue, loden or curry, 

The smart, always ready to travel suit (lower left) 
doesn’t suffer from packing, unpacking and washing on 
the go. Shown here in blue with a co-ordinated Madura 
plaid blouse with ruffled neck and cuffs. 

Team a ruffled-bib blouse with pleated, Madura skirt 
for cool comfort that will take you everywhere in style. 





what's in- 
and 
look 

whos in it!!! 













yOU ... wearing your very own 
creations! It’s fun—easy—even if you 
never sewed before! A magic world 
of your own “in” fashions is as close 
as your Singer Center. Friendly Singer 
people will help you with ideas, pat- 
terns, trims and—at many Singer Cen- 
ters—fabrics. You'll sew on fabulous 
SINGER* sewing machines—yours to 
rent or buy. Drop in today where the 
“in look begins—your SINGER CENTER. 















“SEWING CENTEL” 





Trim for Action! 

Very “in —wild and 

wonderful trims on 

sleek shifts. A whole 

wardrobe from just 

one easy pattern— aed 
McCall’s #7780. SES : 














ina’s f SINGER* SINGER* SINGER* SINGER* 
Everything s in transistorized transistorized transistorized sportable 
at SINGER: portable phonos portable pocket-size portable 
and records TV sets radios typewriters 





* 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER COMPANY. Listed in phone book under SINGER COMPANY S) 
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Washing elephants ne the World Circus Museum in Baraboo, 
forming a television hootenany audience, baby sitting or scrub- 
bing boats, these are only a few of the many jobs turned up 
by Youthpower volunteers. An energetic group of some 87 
teen-agers lined up the routine and the unusual in employment 
opportunities for willing workers and were flooded with ap- 
plicants. Recognizing that many jobs demand some expe- 
\| rience, training clinics were formed in sales, hostessing, and 
baby sitting. An unprecedented success for all concerned. 


is BASES LOADED... NOBODY 
4 OUT IN THE NINTH. 








| 


STEPS ON SECOND... FIRES 
\ A STRIKE To FIRST! 






AT THE VARSIT Y DANCE 
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VISITORS’ CLEAN-UP MAN 
AT BAT—WATCH IT, FANS... 
HERES THE P/TCH/ 





FINEST SHORTSTOPPING I 
EVER SAW, JIM! EVERY 
GAL IN SCHOOL WANTS 
TO CONGRATULATE YOu! 


\i PIMPLY FACE PUTS ME 


ah OF Seme COACH, BUT WHEN 
| IT COMES TO GIRLS, THIS 


OUT IN LEFT FIELD! 





MEDICATED CLEAR GEL 


INFECTIOUS 


WEEK'S SUPPLY OF TACKLE. . 


a 


mail to TACKLE, P.O, 











@HELPS CLEAN UP 
BACTERIA 


@ HELPS CLEAR UP 
SKIN PROBLEMS FAST 








SIAL “TRIAL OFFER 
~V OZ. SIZE... 
id twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and address, 
Box 10, Chicago, Illinois 60635. 
(LIMIT ONE TO EACH PERSON) 








-Youthpowe: ‘” 


Summer Job Success Story — 
for Milwaukee Teen-Agers 


by Shirley Mudrick @ “Summertime and the Livin’ is 
Lazy.” But who wants motionless days? Certainly no 
America’s young people. Even before vacation starts,teen 
agers begin eagerly looking for jobs; jobs to earn mone 
for clothes, school expenses and senior trips and to make 
them feel a contributing part of the community. 

But job applicants are many and the opportunities a1 
quickly snatched up. = 

Last summer in Milwaukee a unique, successful ide 
was born. A non-profit, job-clearance house for teen 
agers called Youthpower was opened and manned Di 
volunteer teen-agers. Guidance, office space and the fey 
supplies needed were supplied by Manpower, Inc., 
waukee headquartered, international job-clearance 1 fin 
for adults. 

Enthusiastic volunteers sought job offers through cal il 
to businesses, industries and home owners. They un ‘OV: 
ered quite a job selection. 

Opening day 750 young people filed into the office fo 
interviews, After two weeks 259 had been hired as bel 
hops, cake icers, interior decorators, riding austructom 
cherry pickers, tutors, vendors, milkmen. 

When Youthpower was offered jobs for which it ‘hae 
no qualified applicants, special training clinics were held 
Department stores and business people sent instructor: 
and material for sessions on baby sitting, home hostess 
ing and sales work. 

Ninety teen-agers were hired the evening of the sale 
clinic. A 

Trainees gained confidence and knowledge through i 
clinics. ‘The office volunteers also came away winne 
Some gained practical experience in already chosen field 


of public relations and j jou 1 
nalism. 

Newspapers gave mue 
space to the new grout 
crowding out the delinquer 
two per cent of the teen-age: 
usually read about. 

By the end of the summei 
the headlines read: “Youtl 
power’s Job Ends; Helpe 
1,276 Find Work.” That 
425 young people per week 

The very same thing hag 
pened at the Manpower offic 
in Ashville, N. C. A civi 
leader asked for help to ot 
tain summertime employmer 
for teen-agers. The Mat 
power manager realized fa 
much help he could give ar 
did so without knowledg 
of the Milwaukee projec 
Seventy-five percent four 
job opportunities. © 

And that in essence is whi 
they wanted... opportunitie 
Not a free handout. A quot 
from a Youthpower brochui 
stated: “A short thank you t 
your employer can go a lor 
way. Remember, no one owé 
you the right to works 
earn it.” 

Jack Winter, president ¢ 
Manpower, apparently fee 
these young people earne 
the right to more of the same 
This year Youthpower. 
open in Chicago, Houstor 
Green Bay and Milwaukee. 


THERE'S A SURE LINE DRIVE OVER 
SECOND. WAIT) THE SHORTSTOP 
DIVES BEHIND THE BAG. .. 
MAKES A apeadeae CATCH! 


GET WITH TACKLE. JiM-IT'LL 
HELP CLEAN UP YOUR SKIN 
PROBLEMS FAST—THE MAN'S 
WAY. IT'S A MEDICATED CLEAR 
GEL.GOES ON LIKE AN AFTER-SHAVE. 


COACH, TACKLE 
SOUNDS GREAT! 
CLUTRY IT! 


Face-Saver For 





TACKLE NEW/ Young Shavers! 


TACKLE 


Triple-Action Medicated 
- tl 
skin germs. 
Promotes 


healing action | 


@ Removes 
excessive oils 





3 PIMPLES “oity SKIN 
and Hee ae OS 


| MNLF 


@ Fights 


-dUST 25¢1 


“ple achon Fi 
MEDIGATES 





Medicote and shave 
with each stroke! 








Been thinking about summer vacation? It’s soon now. Wherever you're going to be this summer— 
at home or on a trip to some special place—one thing’s sure: summer is a time for fun. And 
fun is the reason for pictures! 

Pictures let you save all your good times—just as they happen—to remember and to share 
with others. Pictures are easier than ever to take, too—with new Kopak JINstamatic Cameras! 
You can take sharp, clear snapshots in color or black-and-white, or sparkling color slides— 
great for showing at parties! 

With Kopak Instamatic Cameras, there’s no threading film. Just open the back of the camera, 
drop ina Kopapak Cartridge, flick the lever, and shoot! There’s a built-in fiash holder for indoors 
ict around the campfire). And prices start at less than $19. Nice idea for graduation? Talk to 

u lak age (Or your parents!) 


N KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N Y. 


_ oe 
qe vi 


a 


x 
. 
3 


Price subject 
to change 
without notice. 





Time for a rest... White Plains (N.Y.) High School 


_ students pause during their tour of the Connecticut coun- 


_tryside around the Bantam Youth Hostel, Lakeville. 


These hostelers, like so many other American stu- 


_ dents, are sold on exploring and seeing our country 


close-up by canoe, ski, horseback, foot or bicycle. The 
hosteling movement is undergoing a new growth—and 
no wonder, for the trips organized by American Youth 
Hostels fill the needs of anyone who likes travel, good 
companionship, challenge and new experiences. 

AYH membership (only $4.00 per year) allows you 
overnight board and room for $3.00 at any of the 110 
youth hostels in this country (there are 3,900 hostels in 
36 other countries). Their handbook (free to members) 
gives full details. For more information, write: Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, 14 West 8 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Henry F. Unger 


Help is gee to a boy in trouble on an Arizona 


_ mountain by teen-age ‘members of the Maricopa County 
“Emergency Communication Club of Phoenix, About 


13 boys, with their own cars, two-way radio equipment 
and life saving gear are on around-the-clock call. 


Joyce ecpmah aay women’s champion of the 
ep Surfing ea, held in Peru, is an “A” 


Catalina 


o 
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fd 
ca 

° 
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2 
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a 
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Imagine assembling a jigsaw puzzle of Jackson Pol- 
lock’s oil painting “Convergence”! These University of 
Toledo students managed it in five hours. Salvador Dali 
has even done an original expressly to be made into a 
jigsaw puzzle, Art critics call it one of his better and 
more understandable works. (Puzzles by Seok ) 


N 


Mat Paine (left) winner of a place on the Dea 
Team in the 1965 Mobile Economy Run and Eric 
Theirmann, (right) student body president, with judges 
at their school, Santa Monica (Calif.) Hig 
when P. yne received his appoin: 
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 Pressure-Cooked Teens Yell “Ouch” 


Lincoln High School Students Demand “Civil Rights” and End to “Second-Class Citizenship” 














rudi York, editor of school newspaper and 
uthor of student statement, discusses mail with 
ophomore class president, Ken Blake. 


ly David Porter @ A Portland (Ore.) restau- 
ant put up a notice to the effect that teen-agers 
yere no longer wanted as customers because 
if irresponsible acts of some of that age group. 
lincoln High School students followed the lead 
f their Student Government and asked, Why 
hould all teen-agers suffer from the acts of a 
ew? An age-old question, this time, resulted 
n a well-thought out statement: 
| “The Lincoln High School executive cabi- 
let wholly recognizes the shortcomings of some 
if our fellow teen-agers and does not condone 
hem. ... Those factors, however, which have 
iroduced our generation of pressure-cooked, 
pirited, and rebellious youth cannot be over- 
poked nor minimized.” Analyzing the various 
lemands made on them, they said: “We shun 
larental pushing of students into social situa- 
ions at sixth, seventh and eighth grade levels, 
ind allowing dating long before emotional and 
ocial maturity.” 
| The statement “deplores television, books, 
agazines and movies depicting teen-agers as 
amoral, impudent, thoughtless, empty-headed 
‘andals,” and condemns country club dances 
d parties which mix college, high school and 
‘rade school students. 
| “We acknowledge the necessity of stiff col- 
ge admission policies ...are vexed by fre- 
uent testing, pressure for grades, and making 
dame’ colleges for our parent s’sake.” 
| They conclude with an appeal to students to 
sume more responsibility for destructive or 
houghtless actions of fellow teen-agers, and 
all upon parents and teachers to examine and 
‘mend social ills that tend to make life more 
omplex for today’s teen-agers. 
_ Community reaction was immediate and 
avorable; front-page coverage and editorial 
upport from the city’s newspapers and wide 
elevision and radio attention. National news 
ervice pick-up drew interest from numerous 
ivic and educational organizations. 
| Radio Station KOIN initiated a weekly se- 
of thirty-minute programs featuring pan- 
ts from Portland high schools, talking 
ut teen-age problems and solutions—a di- 
outgrowth of the Lincoln statement. 


























PTA clubs invited high school students to amplify 
their views at their meetings. Mrs. Leonard Lockert, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln PTA, said, “the students were very: 
wise in their reaction to the situation and parents will do 
well to listen to them.” The Portland Metropolitan Youth 
Commission has taken the statement under consideration 
in the planning of youth programs and activities. 

The school administration stands strongly behind the 
students’ action. “They see our side,” says a senior class 





eee 
THE U.S-JAPAN 
CABLE 


“FOR MONTHS BEFORE THE ACTUAL LAYING, U.S. AND JAPANESE 
HYDROGRAPHIC VESSELS SURVEYED THE OCEAN'S BOTTOM BETWEEN 
HAWAII AND TOKYO, HELPING BELLSYSTEM ENGINEERS CHART THE 
SHORTEST ROUTE THAT AVOIDED DEEP TRENCHES, HIGH SEAMOUNTS 
AND ACTIVE UNDERSEA VOLCANOES. DEPTHS WERE PLOTTED WITH 
ECHO SOUNDERS, WHICH BOUNCE SONAR-LIKE SOUND WAVES OFF 
THE BOTTOM. THE TIME IT TAKES FOR THE SOUND TO RETURN 
WA INDICATES THE DEPTH." 
mS 





officer, “and I think they agree that we’re forced to run 
pretty fast to keep up with ourselves, and what's expected 


~of us. Kids begin social situations too young, we’re not 


ready, really. When we get into high school, what's left? 
School parties and dances are getting to be old hat, and 
we’re looking for different, older types of activities.” 

‘Lincoln. High School is interested in your reaction and 
will be happy to send information. Write: Trudi York, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon. 


N= p)- GHIP HAS HEARD THAT THE LAYING OF THE 
BELL SYSTEM'S UNDERSEA TELEPHONE CABLE 
” TO JAPAN WAS A FAR FROM ORDINARY UNDER- 
\" “~ TAKING. HE IS FOLLOWING UP THIS LEAD By. 
j 2) TALKING TO A BELL SYSTEM ENGINEER. 


a PoE AF 


ste 
oo at Cig peace ee 


WHAT YOU HEARD WAS RIGHT, CHIP. IT WAS ONE OF THE ] 
LONGEST, MOST DIFFICULT JOBS OF LAYING CABLE THAT WE'VE 
FACED YET. THIS PROFILE OF THE PACIFIC BASIN FROM HAWAII 

ON THE RIGHT TO JAPAN ON THE LEFT GIVES YOU SOME IDEA 

OF THE “UPS AND DOWNS" WE ENCOUNTERED. AT HAWAII, 
THE CABLE JOINS EXISTING CABLES TO THE MAINLAND._/ 





“THE 5,300 MILES OF CABLE WERE LAIDIN “| 
THREE SECTIONS BY THE BELL SYSTEM SHIP 9 <a, 
C.S.LONG LINES. THIS CABLE CAN TRANSMIT 
TELEPHONE CALLS, DATA AND TELEPHOTO- 
GRAPHS, AND ALLOWS U.S. AND JAPANESE 
OPERATORS TO DIAL BOTH COUNTRIES’ <= 
PHONES DIRECTLY. 128 TWO-WAY - 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS CAN 
BECARRIED OVER THE CABLE AT 


“THE SOLID LINE IS THE ROUTE OF THE CABLE, CHIP. IT STARTS FROM OAHU ISLAND'S MAKAHA BEACH ON THE RIGHT, FOLLOWS 
THE HAWAIIAN RIDGE TO MIDWAY ISLAND, THEN TURNS SOUTH OF THE EMPEROR-SEAMOUNT CHAIN TO WAKE ISLAND. NOTE THE 
DEPTHS, WHICH ARE SHOWN. IN any ie iE THE MAGELLAN SEAMOUNTS AND AVOIDS THE DEPTHS OF THE 


MARIANA TRENCH TO REACH GUAM, THEN 
P a er 2 ys 


@- 


"SERVICE WAS INAUGURATED JUNE 8,1964 By PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON IN AN HISTORIC PHONE CALL TO JAPAN'S PRIME 
ANINISTER, fe 


SZ 


CHIP, THIS IS ALL PART OF THE BELL \ 
SYSTEM'S CONSTANT EFFORT TO KEEP 4 
UP WITH THE GROWING NEED FOR 
VY COMMUNICATIONS NOT ONLY IN 
AMERICA, BUT TO KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH ALL THE WORLD. 


Nee: 


2) 


SS 


LLOWS THE SOUTH HONSHU RIDGE NORTH TO TOKYO FOR THE LAST LEG. ALONG THAT 


THE REMARKABLE 
THING TO ME IS 
THAT THE TELEPHONE 

SERVICE ON THIS 

AND OTHER CABLES 
IS AS CLEAR AS IF 
YOU WERE CALLING 


Bae 
CIN 
LSS 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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Famous Slugger Pen-Pencil Set 


in gleaming gift 
pockage 50¢ complete 











Famous Slugger Yearbook 
Ready soon at your deal- 
ers. Get your copy from 
him or send 10¢ direct 
to us (coin) to cover 
mailing. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 40701 
Il! 





ae send me. 
| |—_Hirieture Bots @ 50¢ vach 
| i Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10¢ each 


Please print name and eddress 


16 high flying model kits 
for you to build and fly 


BLAST OFF 


with the WAC Corporal 
Flying scale model, 
famous sounding rocket 


ORDER TODAY ; 
parts, 2 engines, 
design booklet _.. $2.00 
ilustrated cotolog . . .25¢ 


ESTES INDUSTRIES 
PENROSE 25, COLORADO 


#SK-2 


16” LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
si cuetl doi BAT 50¢ each 


Pen and Pencil Sets @ $2¢ each. 

















This article ran in the Alliance (O.) High 
School’s newspaper, “Red and Blue,” December 
4, 1964. The snappy headline, ‘“‘He’s Got a Ham- 
mer...”, brisk writing of Heather Green, the 
= talents of Bill White. caught our attention. 
2" With his trusty hammer, a set of drums, 
a IBM books and a flock of musical instruments 
4 ay to sell, Bill White is striving toward the suc- 
34 


cess of his life’s goals. 












Music and business are just two of the talents 

Bill White has brought together for a winning 
combination. Since December, his home-based 
musical instrument business has been so successful 
that he has expanded to his own store—The 
Mount Union Music Shoppe. 


Space Age Hobby 


by Jeff Smith, Model Rocketeer and High School Student, Essex 
Fells, N. J. Ina green meadow a half dozen high school boys cluster 
about a small, but efficient, launching pad. One of them slips a com- 








pact, lightweight rocket over the launching rail, and they step back © 


a safe distance. A final check is made and the countdown begins. 
Five, four three, two, one, zero... ignition. The firing button is 
pressed and the rocket is on its way into the blue. When barely a 
speck in the sky, and at peak altitude, a brightly colored parachute 
pops out, opens and brings the rocket down to a soft landing so it 
can be used again. 

This is model rocketry, only safe form of non-professional rock- 
etry endorsed by the United States Air Force. Distinguished from 
amateur or “basement bomber” rocketry in which heavy-weight, 
metallic rockets are fired using home-made engines and hand-mixed 
propellants, model rockets are light-weight and made of wood, paper 
and plastic. Most important, only commercially-made, factory- 
packed engines are used. After each flight, the expended engine can 
be taken out, a new one inserted and the rocket is ready for “blast- 
off” once more. 

A model rocketeer with his “kit” can spend months perfecting an 
exact scale model of a famous rocket or build and launch a simpler 
one in a few hours. Many approach the pros in sophistication. Two 
and three-stagers are built, “mousetranauts” launched, as well as 
rockets that “glide” back to earth. The first goal of the accomplished 
rocketeer, however, is to successfully launch and recover a large 
fresh egg . . . uncracked. 


While some rocketeers look on model rocketry as a hobby or 
sport, others prefer to also conduct scientific investigations. For this 
purpose, the National Association of Rocketry was created in 1957. 
A non-profit, non-professional society, it sets rigid standards and 
rules for commercial model rocket products and engines, promotes 
a safety code and distributes information on new building techniques 
and rocket plans. One of its most important functions is sponsoring 

sanctioned model rocket meets. 

Each summer a national meet is conducted with the best fifty 
model rocketeers in the country competing against each other. 
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Jack-of-All-Trades 


“He’s Got a Hammer and Song to Sing that Ring Out Talent All Around Town” 


Bill’s hammer can be heard pounding away at his own 
business, “Bill’s Cabinet Shop,” or at his part-time job ai 
Weybrecht’s. Participating in the D.C.T. [Diversified Co 
operative Training Program] program, this efficient ca 
penter works for himself or Weybrecht’s. 


‘ Bill acquired his carpentry shop about a year and a hall 
ago. Besides repairing and building small objects, he has 
built a garage, constructed a suspended ceiling, and de- 
signed and remodeled a kitchen. 


Wandering away from carpentry work and into the musi 
field, this “Jack-of-all-trades” says, “I wanted to open @ 
music store one day.” Bill said and Bill conquered. He 
now owns a wholesale musical instrument business, “cut 
out” the middleman and sells just about everything. } 

According to Bill, he’s a “spur of the moment thinker. 
Most of his businesses are formed by spontaneous idea! 
and his explanation for this is “I've got a funny mind.” 


“I’m gonna play a set of drums,” Bill remarked to hi 
mother one day and the drum playing which began tha 
same afternoon led him to one of his newest occupations: 
instrumental and band leader of the “Driftwoods”. 

Pittsburgh’s “World Record Company” has contracte¢ 
the five piece band to make their first record, which the} 
hope to cut this summer. 


Intellectually, this skilled craftsman has been quite suc 
cessful too. During the past summer Bill took an IBM 
programmer aptitude test in Canton and scored the seco 
highest mark ever achieved in Ohio. “I plan to go into | th 
civil service and teach programming.” 

With this in mind,, Bill attended IBM Poe mmin; 
classes throughout the past summer. 





Model rocketeers buy pre-packed, factory- 
made engines and fly them in light, recover- 
able rockets of paper, balsa and plastic. 


Among the 22 different events are included altitude con 
petition (who can fly his rocket highest with a certain 
engine); scale contests (who has the most exact, neat scé 
model that flies) ; parachute duration (keeping a model 
the air longest using a parachute); boost glide (keeping 
bird aloft longest by having i it glide back to earth); resear 
and development competition (who has invented the mo 
original, practical and promising new concept in rocket 

In case you are wondering how high these rockets trave 
the altitude record is over a half mile and the record fe 
parachute duration 23 minutes and 14 seconds. 

Research made by model rocketeers has provided exce 
lent material for science fairs; information on rocket stabi 
ity, acceleration, flight mathematics and fin shapes. 

With so much diversified, experimental activity in 
field of model.rocketry, one would expect many accidents 
But, with well over one million launchings behind ther 
model rocketeers have not experienced a single rockel 
caused injury. Where there have been accidents, they : 
been caused by the so-called “basement bombers” an 
amateurs using their own materials to build rockets. 





Louis Halle Rowen, 16, right, hears about the “G M-X°’—one of three GM idea cars at the World’s Fair Futurama exhibit— 


from a member of the GM marketing staff. 


You may never see this experimental design 


You may never see it unless you visit the 
Avenue of Progress in General Motors’ 
Futurama at the New York World’s Fair. 

Why? Because at the moment, the 
GM.-X is just one of three strictly experi- 
mental cars that GM designers and engi- 
neers are using to develop features that 
contribute to greater safety, better con- 
trol and improved comfort. As well as 
‘special power plants and a host of other 


innovations that could, possibly, be on. 


cars in ten or twenty years from now. 





The GM-X is a two-passenger, high- 
performance car with special appeal for 
the enthusiast. A few feet away, you can 
also see the experimental three-wheel 
“Runabout,” a new type of commuting- 
shopping vehicle, and the Firebird IV, 
featuring computer controls, TV, stereo, 
and a built-in refrigerator. 

But whatever shape the future takes, 
we’re sure you'll enjoy seeing the ideas 
scientists, engineers and researchers are 
working on today—the cities of the next 


century, jungle highways and ideas on 
how our grandchildren might live in the 
Antarctic, under the sea and even on the 
moon. Many of the ideas, in short, that 
will make a better tomorrow. 


General Motors 
makes things better 
Chevrolet - Pontiac « Oldsmobile + Buick « Cadillac « 


With Body by Fisher « Frigidaire » GMC Truck & Coach 
¢ GM Diesel « United Delco » AC Spark Plug « Euclid 


Louis Hatle Rowen is a senior at Broax High Schoot 
of Science in New York. A member of the National 
Monor Society, he hopes to major in mathematies at 
Columbia and also continue studies in cello and 
piano. Louis’ other interests are chess and bridge. 












Gives you the fastest, 
darkest, sleekest, — 
shiniest, best-looking 
realsuntan 
on the beach! , 


This is THE suntan oil! The one that 


lets in all the dark-tanning rays you 
can take while it blocks out burning a 
i 





rays. The one that tans you really deep 
really dark, capital D-A-R-K! The one 
that works fast! So don’t mess with 
fake tans, get a real dark suntan real . G2) 
fast! Get with new Tanfastic Dark- 
* __ Tanning Oil! P'S. Comes in lotion, too! - 


5 : 
TANFASTIC, BOX 2637, RENO, NEV. ee Opes $190. 
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